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IndSgnor  qaloqium  reprehendl,  non  quia  c 
Compoaitom,  UlepldeTe  potetor,  ted  qaU  nnper. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  U,  76w 
I  lose  mj  patlcnoot  and  I  own  it  too, 
Wlfeen  works  are  censured,  not  as  bad,  bat  new. 

There  is  nothiDg  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
ibborrence  of  envy  and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  more 
aooDg  bad  poets,  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

Ab  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  those  who 
ue  conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not 
wcceeded  in  it,  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
*iM€  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
W  writers,  they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age,  lived 
together  in  so  good  an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
^th  so  much  generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
iutre  from  his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
^▼«i  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
self been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
tittt  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will 
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bo  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  Touchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  GUUus,  Propertius, 
Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavius  and 
Masvius  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 
attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The  igno- 
ranee  of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world :  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher^s 
works  1 

But  whither  am  I  strayed  t  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men'a  dispraise 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  huilt, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who^  to  secure  their  rcigo, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

I  am  «orry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature* 
into  a  very  fine  poem,  I  mean  *  The  Art  of  Criticism,'  which  was 

■  Same  ttrokef  of  this  ntUure.  IC  by  strokes  of  this  MUure,  he  meant 
strokes  of  personal  detraction,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  perceive  no  such 
strokes  in  the  Art  of  Critieistn.  J3ut,  I  suppose,  that  some  aeiteral  reflec- 
tions in  that  poem  were  understood,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  to  be  ' 
particular  and  personal;  or,  the  candour  and  gentleness  of  Mr.  Addison's 
temper,  might  take  offence  at  general  satire,  when  expressed  wiUi  a  cer- 
tain force. — H. 

And  yet  some  of  Addison's  commentators^  and  Hurd  among  them,  lovo 
to  find  out  personal  allusions  in  many  of  his  own  writings ;  and  Steele  ex 
pressly  tells  us»  that  ho  has  more  than  once  taken  upon  himself  th^ blame 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  Addison,  if  all  the  papers  in  the  Tatler,  dkc, 
hmd  been  assigned  to  their  real  author.     V.  vol.  i.  p.  274. — G. 
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published  some  months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.' 
The  observations  follow  one  another  like  those  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would  have 
been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.     They  are  some  of  them  un- 
common, but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  in  which  they 
are  deliyered.     As  for  those  which  are  the  most  known,  and  the 
most  receiyed,  they  are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illus- 
trated with  such   apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the 
graees  of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted 
with  them,    still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidity. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur  Boileau  has 
10  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit 
and  fine  writing  doth   not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
that  arc  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
turn.     It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the^ 
world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism^  mori^lity,  or  in  any  art 
or  acience,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.    We  have 
little  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
m  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.     If  a 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  verjp 
few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with   in  Aristotle, 
vid  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Aagostan  age.     His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not 
bis  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

*  "I  have  a  further  request,  which  I  must  press  with  earnestness.  My 
kooksellcr  is  reprinting  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism,*  to  which  you  have  done 
too  much  honor  in  your  Spectator  of  No.  253.  The  period  in  that  paper 
vhere  vou  shv,  '  I  have  admitted  some  strokes  of  ill-nature  into  that 
Mwy/  is  the  only  one  I  would  wish  omitted  of  nil  you  have  written  ;  but 
1  would  not  desire  it  should  be  so,  unless  I  had  the  m«»rit  of  removing 
joor  otijcction.  I  beg  you  but  to  point  out  those  sti*okes  to  rae^  and 
you  may  be  iii«iiiired  they  shall  be  treated  without  mercy." — l*opo  t«»1\d- 
*«^  Let  xvi.,  Oct  10, 17  J4.     V.  u\bo  Aoscoe's  Life  of  Popo,  ch.  \\.— -O. 
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For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tire- 
some as  the  works  of  those  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
the  reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ,  he 
may  find  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflections  has 
given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  the  seve- 
ral passages  that  occasioned  them ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified  several 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  pro- 
duce two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
sipid smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  following  verses. 

These  equal  M^Hablet  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  expletive  do 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
m  an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines 
in  the  same  view. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

dind  afterwards, 

lis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offenoe, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  btnuolh  stream  in  smoother  number  flows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
TZre  koarae^  rough  vers*  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
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When  Ajax  sirives,  some  rock'a  va«t  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labour »,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Fliefl  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

The  beautiful  Distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  following  lines,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's  Odyssey.*  It  is  where 
Sisyphos  is  represented  lifting  bis  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no 
sooner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the 
bottom.  This  double  motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described 
in  the  numbers  of  these  verses ;  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  hca\ed  up 
by  sereral  spondees^  intermixed  with  proper  breathingplac^  and 
ti  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  Daotyhi. 

K«i  AcV  liirv^p  tltrtiBoPt  icpartp*  Akyt*  txovra, 

Aoor  fiairrd(opTa  vcAcipior  ^iJi^orripi^aiv, 

^Toi  6  fifPf  tnef\piirr6fi9Vox  x^P^^'^  '»'•  ^otriv  rt^ 

ASmr  tarn  A^taxt  rorl  A^r.  &XX*  Src  ^^AAoi 

'A«p«r  {nrtpfia\4u¥y  r&r*  ivoerrp^oiricf  KparoAt 

Airtt'  Ircira  v^SorSc  icvKirHrro  XSor  AycuS^t. — h,  IL  698,  Ao, 

I  tom'd  my  eyes,  and  as  I  tum*d  survey'd 

A  rooumful  vision,  the  Sisyphian  shade: 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  •  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  : 

The  huge  round  stone,  recoiling  with  a  bound, 

nmnden  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

POPI. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  rerses  out  of  Virgil  which  have 
this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers ;  but  I  may  take 
in  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  shew  several  of  them  which  l^av€ 
eaetped  the  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice,  that  we 

We  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 

iod  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  the  essay  on  trans 

l»ted  verse,  the  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  essay  upon 

*  criticiBOL  ^* 

*  The  original  edition  resd,  '  which  none  of  the  cnUos  bav«  tako^  IDA- 
iWo^'  Fiopt^  in  the  letter  quoted  Mbore,  tells  Addison  ihattb«  Min%  ^ 
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Landis  tmore  tnmes?  sant  oerU  pUtcuU  qiuB  to 
Ter  pare  looto  poteront  recreare  libello. 

Hob.  Ep.  L  lib.  1,  Se. 

miTATSD. 

Know,  tb«re  are  rfaymea  which  (fl'eah  and  fresh  apply 'd) 
Will  core  the  arrant^st  pappy  of  his  pride. 

Pops. 

The  soal,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  re- 
miss and  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languishing  in 
its  executions.  The  use,  therefore  of  the  passions,  is  to  stir  it  up, 
and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding,  to  enforce 
the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  roan  more  vigorous  and  attentive 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sions in  general,  so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition,  which  pushes 
the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we 
may  discover  further  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting  this  pas- 
sion in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts  should  be  invented 
and  improved,  books  written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions conquered  and  civilized  :  now  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these  and  the  like  great  actions,  would  only  influence 
virtuous  minds,  there  would  be  but  small  improvements  iiu  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of  action  working 
equally  with  all  men.  And  such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a 
desire  of  fame,  by  which  great  endowments  are  not  su£fered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  over- 
reached, as  it  were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  incli- 
nations in  a  glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.     For  we 

■ervation  was  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasaos;  and  Tickell,  proba- 
Aly  by  Addison'B  direction,  dropped  the  last  clause. — G. 
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mtj  farther  observe,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most 
fired  with  ambition :  and  that^  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow 
minds  are  the  least  actuated  by  it ;  whether  it  be  that  a  man^s 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  despair  of  coming  at 
hme,  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to  his  in- 
terest or  convenience,  or  that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of 
his  soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  passion  as  would  be 
useless  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
sofficient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abilities  sufficient 
to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Providence 
for  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of 
proportion  in  its  dispensations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  us  per- 
fect in  one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  lis  defective  ia 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  preserving  every  person  from 
beiLg  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than  of  making  any 
single  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

And  among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  accomplished  by  their  own  industry  how  few  are  there  whose 
▼irtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy,  of 
their  beholders  ?  Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble  and 
a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
end  or  intention ;  and  others  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  them. 

But  the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  observe, 
that  those  are  generally  most  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after 
fune,  who  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  it.     It  is  Sallust's  re- 
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mark  upon  Oato,  that  the  less  he  coreted  glory,  the  more  he 
acquired  it.' 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our  inclinations, 
and  disappointing  us  in  what  our  hearts  aro  most  set  upon.  When, 
therefore,  they  have  discovered  the  passionate  desire  of  fame  in 
the  amhitious  man,  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  shew 
itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reserved  in  their  commendations, 
they  envy  him  the  satisfaction  of  an  applause,  and  look  on  their 
praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to  his  person,  than  as  a  tribute 
paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are  free  from  this  natural  per- 
Terseness  of  temper,  grow .  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him  too 
high  in  his  own  imagination,  and  by  consequence  remove  him  to 
a  greater  distance  from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desire  of  fame  naturally  betrays  the  ambi- 
tious man  into  such  indecencies  as  are  lessening  to  his  reputation. 
He  is  stiir  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in 
private,  lest  his  deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of 
the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvantage  from  the  reports  which 
others  make  of  them.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts 
and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vain  fantastic 
recitals  of  his  own  performances ;  his  discourse  generally  leans 
one  way,  and  whatever  is  the  subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either 
to  the  detracting  from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself  Vanity 
is  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him 
to  the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  ho  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  character  he  is  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it.  Fc? 
though  his  actions  are  never  so  glorious,  they  lose  their  lustre 
when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend,  the 
boast  will  probably  be  censured  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

"  Bell  CatiL  49. 
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Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  as  a  meanness 
and  an  imperfection  in  the  greatest  character.  A  solid  and 
sabstantial  greatness  of  soul  looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect 
on  the  censures  and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  ourselves  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  character  of 
one  who  moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  vir- 
tue,  without  any  regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him,  to  our 
leproaehes  or  commendations.  As  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usual 
for  vs,  when  we  would  take  o£f  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of 
an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  fame  in  the 
aetor.  Nor  is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill 
founded  :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be 
worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a  motive,  and  to  do 
that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  passion  for 
the  g^ory  of  him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all,  but  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  thirst  after  it,  since  most  men  have  so 
much  either  of  ill-nature  or  of  wariness,  as  not  to  gratify  and 
sooth  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious  man  ;  and  since  this  very  thirst 
after  fome  naturally  betrays  him  into  such  indecencies  as  are  a 
lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and  as  difficult  to  be 
preserved  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  make 
the  subject  of  a  following  paper.  G. 

VOL.  vx— !• 
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^fiil  ydp  Tff  itair^  t^Actcu  *  icov^  fi^y  aupat 

Hb. 
Desire  of  fiirno  by  Ttrfons  wtys  is  erost ; 
Hard  to  b«  gained,  and  easy  to  be  lost 

There  are  maDj  passioDS  aDd  tempers  of  mind  which  nata- 
rally  dispose  us  to  depress  and  yilifj  the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who  made  their  entrance  into  the 
world  with  the  same  advantages,  and  were  once  looked  on  as  his 
,  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a  reflection  on 
their  own  indeserts ;  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him 
with  the  scandal  of  some  past  action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth 
of  the  present,  that  they  may  still  keep  him  on  the  same  level 
with  themselves.  The  like  kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  np 
the  envy  of  such  as  were  once  his  superiors,  who  think  it  a 
detraction  from  their  merit  to  see  another  get  ground  upon  them, 
and  overtake  them  in  the  pursuits  of  glory ;  and  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  sink  his  reputation,  that  they  may  the  better  pro- 
serve  their  own.  Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him  their  superior ;  and  those 
who  were  once  his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
equal. 

But  further,  a  man  whose  extraordinary  reputation  thus  lifts 
him  up  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  multi- 
tude of  eyes  upon  him  that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of 
him,  consider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvantageous 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the 
common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses 
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of  an  exalted  character.     They  publish  their  ill-natured  discov- 
eries with  a  secret  pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singu- 
laritj  of  their  judgment,  which  has  searched  deeper  than  others, 
detected  what  the  rest  of  the  world  have  over-looked,  and  found 
a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  admire.     Others  there 
are  who  proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with 
an  inward  satisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  discover  none  of 
the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in  themselves ;  for  while  they  are 
exposing  another's  weaknesses,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own 
eommendations  who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  infirmities,  and 
ire  apt  to  be  transported  with  a  secret  kind  of  vanity,  to  seo 
tiiemaelves  saperior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sublime  and 
celebrated  reputation.     Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  none  are 
more  industriouj  in  publishiag  the  blemishes  of  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in  their 
own  characters  :  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their  own  defects  by 
the  authority  ol  so  high  an  example,  or  raising  an  imaginary 
applause  to  theiuselves  for  resembling  a  person  of  an  exalted 
reputation,  though  in  the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.     If 
all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  y«t  very  often  a  vain 
ott^tation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  established  name, 
and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  Utighter  of  those  about  him. 
A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  o(  the  common  stamp,  never  meets 
with  that  reception  and  approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what 
is  aimed  at  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence, 
and  gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men.     Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  shews  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so  improper  a  subject  for 
it,  or  that  we  are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  see 
kim  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  some 
neasore  reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised  himself 
above  oa  in  the  reports  and  opinions  of  mankind 
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Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to 
detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many  malicious  spies  are 
searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the 
best  prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may  gene- 
rally observe,  that  our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon 
our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  that  we  seldom  hear  the 
description  of  a  celebrated  person,  without  a  catalogue  of  some 
notorious  weaknesses  and  infirmities.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  his 
conduct  than  in  another^s,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  character,  or  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  at  the  same 
time  to  be  attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  and  conversation ;  or  because,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, the  same  temper  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  pf 
fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  unwarinesses  as  are 
not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  noble  and  triumphant 
merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissipates  these  little  spots  and 
sullies  in  its  reputation;  but  if  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  fame, 
or  through  huq^an  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken  and  disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  blem- 
ishes may  die  away  and  disappear  asiidst  the  brightness  that 
surrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade  on 
all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the  whole  character.  How 
difficult,  therefore,  is  it,  to  preserve  a  great  name,  when  he  that 
has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such  little  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities as  are  no  small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed,  and  aggravated 
by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or  equals ;  by  such  as  would 
9et  to  show  tbcir  judgment  or  their  wit ;  and  by  such  as  areguil 
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i J  or  innooeni  of  the  same  slips  or  misoondncts  in  their  own  be- 

ilATlOlir. 

Bat  were  Uierenone  of  these  dispositions  in  others  to  censure 
a  hmoQB  man,  nor  any  such  miscarriages  in  himself,- yet  would  he 
meet  with  no  smaU  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  its 
height  and  splendour.  There  must  be  always  a  noble  train  of 
actions  to  preserve  his  fiune  in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  is 
onee  at  a  stand,  it  naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Admiration 
is  a  yery  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays  upon  grow- 
ing familiar  with  Its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  dis- 
eoveriea,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mira- 
dea  rising  up  to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of  a 
celebrated  p^«on  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  however 
surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more  than 
what  are  expected  from  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  apy 
thing  below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him,  though  they 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to 
kia. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  wonderfully  pleas- 
iag  in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
mortifying  considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in  so  desperate  a 
pursuit ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends 
ft  great  eharacter,  and  the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which  the 
desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still  the 
more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless  candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the 
mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought :  it  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power 
to  abate  or  satisfy  it  Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  for  a  while  set  the  appetite 
at  rest ;  but  fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we 
have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body 
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to  relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possibility  of  frui- 
tion. It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of 
pleasure,  but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  un- 
easy under  it;  and  which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present  thirst, 
as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets  the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For 
how  few  ambitious  men  are  there,  who  haye  got  as  much  fame  as 
they  desired,  and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they  became 
known  and  eminent  among  men  ?  There  is  not  any  oiroumstance 
in  Caesar's  character  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a 
saying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of  in  private 
conversation,  '  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life  and 
fame.'  Se  satis  vel  ad  naturaniy  vel  adgloriam  vixisse.  Many, 
indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has 
proceeded  either  from  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it,  or 
from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of  old  age ;  but 
seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  their  present 
enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself^  but  the  desire  of  it 
lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles,  which  those  are  free  from 
who  have  no  such  tender  regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambi- 
tious man  oast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it  ?  Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  with  the 
rery  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks 
they  ought  ?  which  they  seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery, 
since  few  men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  our- 
selves. But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much  grieved  even 
with  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scandal 
and  defamation  ?  For  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  makes  him 
desire  fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  transported 
with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  deject 
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ed  hj  their  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the  happiness  of  an 
aabitioas  man,  who  gives  every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
sabjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches  of  others,  and  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest  and  repose  of  mind  ? 
Especially  when  we  consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  cen- 
sore  than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of  imperfections  than  vir- 


We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will  be  more  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleased  with  the 
eajoyment  of  it  For  though  the  presence  of  this  imaginary 
good  cannot  make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make  us  mis- 
erable ;  because  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  we  only  find  that 
ebare  of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us,  but  in  the  loss 
of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears, 
Vut  to  the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set  upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  Fame  brings  along 
vith  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and 
ii  rather  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and  afflicting ;  and 
eren  this  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly 
depends  on  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the 
reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the 
lilence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpected ;  and  humbled  even  by 
their  praises.  C. 
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InOBT.  MX  SXOB. 

No  elomben  seal  the  eye  of  Providence, 
Present  to  er'ry  action  we  commence. 

That  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon 'a  subject  of  so  great 
extent  as  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order 
and  method.  I  have  first  of  all  considered  the  reasons  why 
Providence  may  have  implanted  in  our  minds  such  a  principle 
of  action.  I  have  in  the  next  place  shewn,  from  many  considera- 
tions, first,  that  Fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
easily  lost ;  secondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man  very  little 
happiness,  but  subjects  him  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. I  shall  in  the  last  place  shew,  that  it  hinders  us  farom 
obtaining  an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which 
is  accompanied  with  fulness  of  satisfaction.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  mean  by  this  end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved 
for  us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procurOi 
and  which  will  bring  along  with  it  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore. 

How  the  pursuit  after  Fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  attainment 
of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  collect  from  the 
three  following  considerations. 

First,  because  the  strong  desire  of  Fame  breeds  several 
vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  because  many  of  those  actions,  which  are  apt  to 
procure  Fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this  our 
ultimate  happiness. 

Thirdly,  because  if  we  should  allow  the  same  actions  to  be 
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the  proper  insimments  both  of  acqairiDg  Fame,  and  of  procuring 
this  happiness,  they  would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
this  last  end,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to  those  who  are 
versed  in  speculations  of  morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
snlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a  point  of  the  same  nature, 
whick  may  open  to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  think  we  may  make 
a  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  besides  the  Supreme,  and 
(hat  for  these  two  reasons,  because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits ; 
tsd  because  we  can  proeure  no  considerable  benefit  or  advantage 
from  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any  other  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits.  Created  beings  see 
nothing  but  our  outside,  and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judg- 
ment of  us  from  our  exterior  actions  and  behaviour ;  but  how 
unfit  Uiese  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of  each  other's  perfec- 
tions, may  appear  from  several  considerations.  There  are  many 
?irtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any  outwlrd 
representation ;  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
■an,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human  nature,  but  not  able 
to  discover  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  others ;  they  are 
transacted  in  private,  without  noise  or  show,  and  are  only  visible 
to  Uie  great  searcher  of  hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous 
Ban  ?  That  secret  rest  and  contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  condition  ?  That  inward 
pleasure  and  complacency,  which  he  feels  in  doing  good  ?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction  which  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and 
hMppmeaa  of  another?     These  and  the  like  virtues  are   the 
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hidden  beaaties  of  a  soal|  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but  make  the  soul  lovely  and  precious 
in  His  sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there 
are  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and 
shewing  themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires  time  and 
place,  a  proper  objecl,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  for 
the  due  exercise  of  it.  A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the 
virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.  The  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Christianity.  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction, 
and  some  in  prosperity ;  some  in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public 
capacity.  But  the  great  sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  every 
perfection  in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  would  do.  He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  concur- 
rence of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the  trial 
of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the 
reward  of  actions,  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming. Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  us  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  dif- 
ferent ends,  and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Actions 
are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  and  so  full  of  circumstances,  that  as  men 
pry  into  them  more  or  less,  or  observe,  some  parts  more  than 
others,  they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpretations 
on  them ;  so  that  the  same  actions  may  represent  a  man  as  hypo- 
critical and  designing  to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint 
or  hero  to  another.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  upon  the  soul 
through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful 
medium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object :  so 
that  on  this  account  also,  he  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  per- 
fections, who  does  not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions 
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from  the  goodnefls  of  our  actions ;  but  weighs  the  goodness  of  our 
aeiioDfl  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

Bnt  farther ;  it  is  impossible  for  outward  actions  to  represent 
the  perfections  of  the  soul,  because  they  can  never  shew  the 
strength  of  those  principles  from  whence  they  proceed.     They 
are  not  adequate  expressions  of  our  virtues,  and  can  only  sheW 
US  what  habits  are  in  the   soul,  without  discovering  the  de- 
gree and  perfection  of  such  habits.     They  are  at  best  but  weak 
leaemblances  of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfect  copies,  that 
Bay  acquaint  us  with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express 
the  beauty  and  life  of  the  original.     But  the  great  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  knows  every  different  state  and  degree  of  human  im- 
provement, from  those  weak  stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will 
which  have  not  yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes  and 
designs,  to  the  last  entire  finishing  and  consummation  of  a  good 
kalul     He  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  its  progress, 
until  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
its  full  beauty  and  perfection.     Thus  we  see  that  none  but  the 
Sopreme  Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper  merits, 
finee  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward  actions,  - 
vhich  can  never  give  them  a  just  estimate  of  us,  since  there  are 
Bsny  perfections  of  a  man  which  arc  not  capable  of  appearing  in 
letions ;  many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  shewing 
themselves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  or  should  they  all 
■eet  with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those 
•etions  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  wrong  principles  ; 
or  though  they  plainly  discovered  the  principles  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  they  could  never  shew  the  degree,  strength,  and 
perfection  of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our 
pcilsctians,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of  them.    TVi\a\a  % 
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oonsideration  that  oomes  home  to  oar  intereet,  as  the  other  adapts 
itself  to  our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the 
most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a 
being  4o  whom  he  would  reoommend  himself,  than  snoh  a  know- 
ledge as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  perfection  in  him, 
tod  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man,  therefore,  turn  all  his  desire  of  Fame 
this  way ;  and,  that  he  may  propose  to  himself  a  Fame  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  time  will  come,  when  the  Supreme  €k)yer- 
nor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  sees  every 
degree  of  perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible  perfection 
in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and  angels,  and 
pronounce  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  that  best 
and  most  significant  of  applauses, '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  then  into  thy  Master's  joy.'  0. 
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FaAQ.  TB.  Pos& 
Wedlock^  an  ill  men  eagerij  ombrmoe. 

Mt  fiather,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  speculation,  and 
whom  I  must  always  name  with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very 
frequently  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  was  in 
my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me ;  but  as  my  natural  taciturnity  hindered  me 
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from  shewing  myself  to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  d^ees  began 
to  lode  upon  me  as  a  yery  silly  fellow,  and  being  resolved  to  re- 
gard merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made 
their  applications  to  her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dragoons  who 
happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  onlacky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversion  to  pretty 
fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fidr  sex.  The  observations  which  I  made  in  this  con- 
jimeiiire,  and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  received  at  that  time 
from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned,  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing Essay  upon  Love  and  Marriage.  ^ 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  which 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the  party 
beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing 
motions  of  the  soul,  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man,  who  is  not  in  love,  to  persuade 
lus  mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pur- 
suits, than  for  one  who  loves  with  the  greatest  violence.  True 
lore  hath  ten  thousand  griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments,  that 
render  a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  affection 
he  solicits;  besides,  that  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears, 
ftpprehensioDs,  and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear 
ridiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend  himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love  and  con- 
ftancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship.  The  passion  should 
itnke  root,  and  gather  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on  it. 
A  long  course  of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in  our 
ttinds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness  of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good 
qoalities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  for  life ;  they  do  not 
<mly  make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often  determine  our 
Uppiness  to  all  etemit/.     Where  the  choice  is  left  to  fr\Qiid%^ 
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the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate  :  where  the  par 
ties  choose  for  themselycs,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the 
person.  They  have  hoth  their  reasons.  The  first  would  procure 
many  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  inter- 
ests they  espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope  that  the 
wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage. 
The  others  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A 
good  person  docs  not  only  raise,  hut  continue  love,  and  breeds  a 
secret  pleasure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder,  when  the  first 
heats  of  desire  arc  extinguished.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
countenance  both  among  friends  and  strangers,  and  generally  fills 
the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  ana 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If 
you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent 
passion  for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms ; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it  will  be 
imbittcred  with  fears  and  jealousies. 

Good-nature,  and  evenness  of  temper,  will  give  you  an  easy 
companion  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend ; 
love  and  constancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet 
one  person  with  air  these  accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred 
without  any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life ;  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proper  inter- 
est ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
aooountable  passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 
pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 
ourselves  so.  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  most 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  tiicm.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally 
yoked,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particular  character, 
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migfat  have  been  pleased  and  happy  with  a  person  of  a  contrary 
one,  notwithstanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and  disperning 
in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  saperficiaL  However  perfect  and  accomplished  the  person 
i^pears  to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  there- 
fore, discretion  and  good-nature  are  to  shew  their  strength ;  the  first 
will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  disagreeable ; 
the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  compassion  and 
hamanity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries.  A 
narriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy ;  and  a 
narriage,  where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it 
aU  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  atid  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties  of 
the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  constant  uni- 
lurm  course  of  virtue.'  C. 

'  The  origiDal  edition  gives  this  paper  with  the  letter  C,  and  it  was  re- 
printed by  Tiekell  as  Addison's.  The  omission  of  the  C.  in  the  editions  of 
1712  have  raised  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  attributing  it  to  Ad- 
^mm — a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  those,  who,  like  Hurd,  find 
m  wide  a  difference  between  Addison  and  his  coUeague  on  every  occn 
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No.  263.    MONDAY,  DECEMBER  81. 

KnlU  yenenftto  lltton  misU  jooo  est 

Orm.  TrliilL66«. 

SttirlMl  reflections  I  SToId. 

I  THINK  myself  bighlj  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  has 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  so  many  of  the 
writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  word  of 
news,  a  reflection  in  politics,  nor  a  stroke  of  party ;  so,  on  the 
other,  there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene 
ideas,  no  satires  upon  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  defamation  of  particular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  above-mentioned  subjects  that  would 
not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying  the 
public  by  such  mean  and  base  methods ;  but,  notwithstanding  I 
have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party,  every  thing  that 
is  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  uneasi- 
ness in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that  the  demand 
of  my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  reflect  so  much  hon- 
our upon  myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  at- 
tention to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expected, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating'  of  vice  and  irreli- 

•  When  a  participle  is  used  instead  of  a  substantive,  the  particle  tha 
ahould  precede  it  We  may  either  say — in  propagcUing  vice,  or,  in  the 
propagating  of  vice  ;  but  not,  in  propagating  of  vice. — IL 
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gioQ,  I  did  not  question  bat  I  should  be  treated  ashan  odd  kind 
of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  appear  singular  in  mj  way  of  writing : 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating  the  age, 
had  endeayoured  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  have 
laaiiced  their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and  reputa- 
tkm.  No  man  is  so  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are 
still  Bome  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge  in  him ;  which 
give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
iptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much  care  I  have 
ftToided  all  such  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ;  and 
I  believe  my  reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew 
the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a  man- 
ner, that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  persons. 
For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I  consider  all 
those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  ap- 
ply it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular  circum- 
stances as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured  applications.  If  I 
vrite  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion  :  when 
I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine 
every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  rcsem- 
hlance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and  should 
therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  expenee  of  any  private 
man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 
tation, so  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  of- 
fence to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.     I  would 

TOL.  VI. — 2 
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not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  tliat  is 
invested  with  a  public  character ;  for  which  reason  I  have  neyer 
glanced  upon  the  late  designed  procession  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  afforded  matter  to 
many  ludicrous  speculations/  Among  those  advantageis  which 
the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  it 
draws  men's  minds'  off  from  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes 
them  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may  be  treated  without 
warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  design  of 
those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Koyal  Society;  and  had 
then  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned  many  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who, 
if  they  had  engaged  in  politics,  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air-pump,  the 
barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  wer^  thrown 
out  to  these  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that 
he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while  he  diverts 
himself  with  those  innocent  amusements.'  ** 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular,  of  not  hurt- 
ing any  man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn  mentioning  even 

* "  This  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth-dny,  usually  kept  in  this  town  by  ap- 
prentices, Ac  ;  but  the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  procession  by  midnight^ 
and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  dress  up  the  ^ope,  devil,  cardinals, 
Sachverel,  <frc,  and  carry  them  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  They 
did  it  by  contribution.  Garth  gave  five  guineas. — But  they  were  seized 
last  night  by  order  of  the  Secretary. — ^They  had  some  very  foolish  and 
mischievous  designs,  <bc.,  Ac"    V.  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella ;  Lett  35. — G. 

'Johnson's  Lives  of  English  Poets,  vol  il  p.  364 :  8vo.  1781. — C. 

*  Meii*a  minds.  Men*a  for  the  genitive  plural  of  mariy  is  not  allowable. 
We  say,  a  marCs  miruH  but  we  can  only  say,  the  minds  of  men,  as  Mr.  Ad- 
dison should  have  done  here. — H. 

^  This  looks  OS  if  tlie  author  had  a  political  aim,  even  in  this  moral 
paper.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  party  in  power  could  only 
profit  by  this  ex|>edient :  and  not  the  ][>arty  in  opposition,  whose  cause  he 
favoured ;  which  sets  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  merit  of  his 
work,  iu  tho  clearest  light — H. 
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radi  authors  as  I  oould  not  name  with  honour.  This  I  most 
confess  to  have  been  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  as  the 
pablie  relishes  nothing  better  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon 
i  writer  of  any  eminence,  so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  yery  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  execute  with 
greater  ease.  One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
together  upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has  published  but  a 
fery  few  yolumes.  For  which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  haye  appeared  against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of 
it  The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
lialts  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean  while,  I  should  take  it 
for  a  very  great  favour  from  some  of  my  underhand  detractors, 
if  they  would  break  all  measures  with  me  so  far,  as  to  give  me  a 
pretence  for  examining  their  performances  with  an  impartial  eye ; 
Mr  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the 
Mtbor,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hostilities,  I 
sliall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
baTe  distinguished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning, 
and  to  point  out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escap- 
ed the  observation  of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to  Milton, 
nd  as  f  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Paradise 
Lost,  which  I  shall  publish  every  Saturday,  'till  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  however,  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  pas- 
sages in  an  author,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges. 
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It  will  be  sufficiont  for  me  if  I  discover  many  beauties  or  imper- 
fectioDS  which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish  their  discoveries 
on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  my  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  ex- 
pressed in  those  two  famous  lines ; 


-Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 


CandiduB  imperii ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

1  Ep.  vL  ult 

*  If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate  them 
with  candour ;  if  not^  make  use  of  these  I  present  you  with.'  ^  C 


No.  265.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3. 

Dixeiit  e  mnltls  allqnis,  Quid  virus  in  angues 
A^ldB  ?  et  rabldn  tndls  uvlle  lupn  ? 

Ovid,  de  Abt.  Am.  UL  7. 
But  Bomc  exclaim,  What  frenzy  rulea  your  mind  ? 
Would  you  Increase  the  craft  of  womankmd  T 
Tearh  them  new  wiles  and  art^  ?  as  well  yon  may 
Instruct  a  suake  to  bito,  or  wulf  to  prey. 

CONOBXTK. 

One  of  the.  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  defined  a 
woman  to  be  (u>ov  i^tXoKocr/iiov,  *  An  animal  that  delights  in  fin- 
ery.' I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or  three  papers, 
conformably  to  this  definition,  and  have  in  particular  observed, 
that  in  all  ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men  to 
adorn  that  part  of  the  head,  which  we  generally  call  the  out- 
side. 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious,  that  when  in  ordinary 

'  The  note  at  Uie  end  of  No.  261  applies  to  this  also. — 0-. 
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diiooarse  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and  speak  in  relation 
to  his  anderstanding ;  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a  fine^  a  long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
eommode.* 

It  is  observed  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavished  all  her 
ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  most  bean- 
Ufnl  head-dress ;  whether  it  be  a  orest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  a  natural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the 
very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  poured 
oat  her  charms  in  the  greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon 
themselves  the  finest  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball  or 
i  birthday. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The  ladies  have  been  for 
Bome  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  season,  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  their  dress,  having  cast  great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
ounbric,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form  which  is  natural  to  it.  We 
lave  for  a  great  while  expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated  commodes.  But  our 
female  projectors  were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  any  thing  else ;  but  *  having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other 

'  V.  Ka  98 — note,  and  Swift's  Works,  voL  xxiii  p  97,  cr.  Sto.  ed. 
1769.— a 

*  S^  began  this  seotence,  and  therefore  can  ha^e  no  business  here. 
Oae  of  them  should  be  omitted ;  if  the  laai,  a  new  sentence  should  begin 
•t  this  plaeeu    But»  I  think,  the^rst  had  better  been  struck  out— H. 
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extremity,  as  well  remembermg  the  old  kitchen  proTerb,  Tliat 
if  jou  light  a  fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  shift  for  itseUl 

I  am  engaged  in  this  specnlation  by  a  sight  which  I  lately  met 
with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in 
the  prettiest  coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  philomot ; '  the  fourth  was  of  a 
piuk  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with  as  much 
pleasure  upon  this  little  party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of 
tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  first-  whether  it  might  not  be  an  em- 
bassy of  Indian  queens ;  but  upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit, 
and  taking  them  in  frout,  I  was  immediately  undeceived,  and  saw 
so  much  beauty  in  every  face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  EnglisL 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could  be  the  growth  of 
no  other  country.  The  complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me 
from  observing  any  further  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I 
could  easily  perceive  by  that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap- 
peared in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads  daily,  insomuch  that 
the  Whig  and  Tory  ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different 
colours,  and  to  shew  their  principles  in  their  head-dress.  Nay, 
if  I  may  believe  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain 
old  coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends  to  appear  very  sud- 
denly in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  not 
questioning  but  that  among  such  a  variety  of  colours  she  shall 
have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himself  upon  his  great 
insights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  lady  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco 

*  FhU<mot,  a  ffdnt^  brownish  yellow,  like  that  of  a  dead  leat  "  Fndllt 
wort*."— H. 
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kaow  tbe  disposition  of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of 
the  dress  which  he  puts  on.  When  Melesinda  wraps  her  head  in 
flame  eoloor,  her  heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When  she  covers  it 
with  purple,  I  would  not,  sajs  he,  advise  her  lover  to  approach 
her ;  but  if  she  appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her 
out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may  be  used  as 
Bgnab.  Why  else,  says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a  black 
hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into  thfe  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb^s  dreams  of  gallantry.  For 
my  own  part  I  impute  this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to 
the  diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywo- 
men. Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different  from  those  which  pre- 
nil  among  the  moderns.  He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk  to 
the  pale  complexion;  white  to  the  brown,  and  dark  to  the  fair. 
Od  the  contrary,  my  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
muter  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  palest  features 
look  the  most  agreeable  in  white  sarcenet ;  that  a  face  which  is 
ora'-flushed,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scarlet,  and  that 
the  darkest  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood. 
In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
u  a  fire  bums  dimly,. and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of  . 
the  sun.  This,  says  he,  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he 
treats  of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Blue-Water- 
Djmphs  are  dressed  in  sky-coloured  garments  ;  and  that  Aurora, 
vbo  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  is  robed  in 
■iffron. 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have  stood  together  be- 
hind the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  complexion  of  a  face 
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which  he  never  saw,  from  observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his  gaesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour  and  im- 
provement of  the  fair  sex,*  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
an  exhortation  to  the  British  ladies,  that  they  would  excel  the 
women  of  all  other  jiations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as 
they  do  in  beauty ;  which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be 
as  industrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies,  in  the  mean  while  I  shall  recommend  to  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet,  0. 

Woman's  ornament  is  her  character,  not  jewehry 
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Cedite  Bomani  Scriptoroa,  oodite  Greti. 

PBOPnr. 
Give  place,  ye  Bonuui  and  ye  Qreelan  wlta 

There  '  is  nothing  in  nature  more  irksome  than  general  dia- 
courses,  especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  npon  words.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  wave  the  discussion  of  that  point  which  was  start- 
ed some  years  since.  Whether  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be 
called  an  heroic  poem  ?  those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title,  may 
call  it  (if  they  please)  a  Divine  Poem.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  its 

*  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator  let  him  *  fair  sex  *  it  to  the  world's 
end."    Swift,  ut  sup.  p.  168.— C. 

*  y.  Nichols's  note  to  No.  212  of  the  Tatler,  for  some  details  on  female 
dress. — G. 

*  These  papers  on  Milton,  being  dictated  hy  taste,  and  written  with  ele- 
gance, were  extremely  well  received  by  the  public  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  these  necessary  qualities  were,  of  themselTes,  sufficient  ^9  form  • 
great  critic — ^H. 
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perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry ;  and  as  for  those  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem, 
tiiej  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should 
say  Adam  is  not  ^neas,  nor  Eve,  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  and 
see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad  or  iBneid,  in  the  beauties 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing.     The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relates  is  more  or  less  so. 
This  action  should  have  three  qualifications  in  it.    First,  it  should 
be  but  one  action.     Secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action ;  and 
thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action.     To  consider  the  action  of 
the  Iliad,  ^neid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these  three  several  lights 
Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  action,  hastens  into  the  midst 
of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed ;  had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's 
egg,  or  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  in 
vesting  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that  the  story  of  the  poem  would 
have  been  a  series  of  several  actions.     He  therefore  opens  his 
poem  with  the  discord  of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in 
the  several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed  before  this  fatal  dis- 
•eosion.     After  the  same  manner  ^neas  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
aetion  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling  himself 
in  Laiium.     But  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  pre- 
eeding  parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way 
of  episode  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  iBneid.     The 
eoBtents  of  both  which  books  come  before  those  of  the  first  book 
b  the  thread  of  the  story,  though  for  preserving  of  this  unity  of 
tetioDy  thej  follow  it  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.     Milton,  in 
iBdtation  of  these  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with 
VOL.  vr. — 2* 
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an  infernal  council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  aotton 
he  proposed  to  celebrate ;  and  as  for  those  great  actions,  the  bat- 
tle of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  (which  preceded 
in  point  of  time,  and  which,  in  mj  opinion,  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  unity  of  his  principal  action,  had  he  related  them 
in  the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he  cast  them  into  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poeuL 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the  same  time,  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  palliate  this  imperfection  in 
the  Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ^neid 
also  labours  in  this  particular,  and  has  episodes  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  cxcrcscencics  rather  than  as  parts  of  the  action. 
On  the  contrary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, hath  no  other  episodes  than  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  subject,  and  yet  is  filled  with  such  a  multitude  of 
astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure, 
of  the  greatest  variety,  and  of  the  greatest  simplicity  ;  uniform 
in  its  nature y  though  diversified  in  its  execution} 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  as  Virgil^  in  the  poem,  which  was 
designed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman  empire,  has 
described  the  birth  of  its  great  rival)  the  Carthaginian  common- 
wealth ;  Milton,  with  the  like  art,  in  his  poem  On  the  Fall  of 
Man,  has  related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  professed 
enemies.  Beside  the  many  other  beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its 
running  parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem,  hinders  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  so  much  as  another  episode  would  have 
done,  that  had  not  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  subject. 
In  short,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  ad* 

'  The  claufle  in  Italics  is  not  in  the  original  folia — 0. 
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mire*  in  the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery,  where 
the  two  different  plots  look  like  counterparts  and  copies  of  one 
another.' 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  action  of  an  epic 
poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action :  an  action  is  entire 
when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it, 
when  it  consists  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that 
is  not  related  to  it ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  take  from  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Thus  we 
see  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  coutinuance,  and  effects; 
and  ^neas^s  settlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  op- 
positions in  his  way  to  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  action 
in  Milton  excels  (I  think)  both  the  former  in  this  particular; 
we  see  it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  punished 
by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most, distinct  man- 
ner, and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its  greatness.  The 
anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consequence,  that  it  embroiled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged  all 
the  gods  in  factions.  The  settlement  of  JBneas  in  Italy  pro- 
duced the  Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Eoman  empire.  Mil- 
ton^s  subject  was  still  greater  than  either  of  the  former ;  it  does 
not  determine  the  fate  of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a 
whole  species.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part,  and  would 
haye  completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.     The 

'  A  tragi-comedy,  by  Dryden. — C. 

^The  tame  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire.  This  likenets  of  two 
pIoU  coald  nerer  have  been  thought  a  beatUy,  if^  to  have  two  different  plota» 
of  aoy  kind,  in  the  same  drama,  had  not  been  &/atUL — H. 
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principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and  woman  in 
her  highest  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels  :  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whether 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned 
it  in  this  admirable  poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  but  the 
principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  should  be  great.  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  Games  ^  in  the  ^neid, 
or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature ;  nor  to  reprehend 
Virgil's  simile  of  a  top,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular  ;  but  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful  performances, 
that  there  is  an  indisputable  and  unquestioned  magnificence  in 
every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  indeed,  a  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan  system. 
•  '  But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does  not  only 
mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  have  a  due  length  in  it, 
as  well  as  what  we  properly  call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of 
this  kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  the  following  similitude. 
An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has  only  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal ^of  ten  thou- 
sand furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a  single 
part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  these  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  short  or  a  very  long 
action  would  be  to  the  memory.     The  first  would  be,  as  it  were, 

*J7ie  book  of  Games.  A  mere  prejudice.  The  critic  forgets  that  the 
Oarnet  were  ennobled,  in  the  ideas  of  Paganism,  by  being  made  a  port  of  the 
public  religion. — H. 
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lost  and  swallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be  con- 
tained in  it     Homer  and  Virgil  have  shewn  their  principal  art 
in  this  particular  ;  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  thc^neid 
were  in  themseWes  exceeding  short;  but  are  so  beautifully  ex- 
tended and  dirersified  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory 
without  otercharging  it     Milton's  action  is  enriched  with  such 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story 
I  ever  met  with.     It  is  possible,  that  the  traditions  on  which  the 
Diad  and  ^neid  were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
than  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  is  related  in  scripture. 
Besides,  it  was  easier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  religion 
of  their  country  by  it     But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  very 
few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also 
obliged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that 
be  added  out  of  his  own  invention.     And,  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  restraints  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with 
BO  maby  surprising  incidents,  whicb  bear  so  close  an  analogy 
vith  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing 
tlie  most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
Kropulous. 

The  modem  critics  have  collected,  from  several  hints  in  the 
Diad  and  ^neid,  the  space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems ;  but  as  a  great  part  of  Milton's 
itory  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
KID,  and  the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation,  which,  indeed,  would  be* more  carious 
than  instructiYe ;  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  modenii 
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haying  bud   down  roles  to  circumscribe  the  action  of  an  epio 
poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 
'  But  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter.^ 
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^Notandi  sunt  ttbi  Moreei 

Hos  An  Poet  15d. 
Note  well  the  mannen. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  actors.  This  is  Aristotle*s  method  of 
considering,  first  the  fable,  and  secondly,  the  manners ;  or,  as 
we  generally  call  them  in  English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote,  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is 
admitted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished 
bv  their  manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those  among 
them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage^  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of  courage  in  which 
they  excel.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  that  speaks 
or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  out-shine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters.  He  hath  introduced 
amoDg  his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age 
of  man,  and  conversed  with  Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and 

*  Some  editions  read — Thii  piece  of  critieimn  on  MUtotCi  Paradite  LoM 
thall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturday  9  papera.--^, 

a  Vid.  Spect.  808. 
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tli6  first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  god- 
dess, not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities,  who  have  like* 
wise  a  phice  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan  prince,  who 
was  the  father  of  so  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these 
several  characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  novelty, 
which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Though  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  described  a  Vulcan,  that  is,  a  buffoon  among  his 
gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  characters  of  his 
poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty,  ^neas  is,  indeed,  a 
perfect  character ;  but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  styled  the 
hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole  poem- which  may 
deserve  that  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Gloanthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

fortemque  Gyan,  fortemqne  Cloanthum : 

VlRQ. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the  part  of 
Ascanius ;  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Tumus.  Pallas  and 
Evander.  are  remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus 
and  Mezentius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The 
characters  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common. 
We  must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few 
others,  which  are  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In 
short,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of 
the  iESneid,  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  that  he 
has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at  the  time 
to  which  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  confined.    We  have,  howi  ver, 
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four  distinct  oharaeters  in  these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and 
woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  most 
ahject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  last  characters  are, 
indeed,  very  common  and  obvious ;  but  the  two  first  are  not  only 
more  magnificent,  but  more  new,  than  any  characters  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  fictitious  nature,  in  the 
persons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory.^ 
But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chime- 
rical existence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem  ;  because  there 
is  not  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to  them,  which  is 
requisite  in  writings  of  this  kind, 'as  I  shall  shew  more  at  laige 
hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in  the  ^ncid, 
but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  We  find  in  the  mock-heroic 
poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin,*  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful  in 
those  compositions,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  argument,^ 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  such  characters  might 

1  Garth's  Dispensary  and  Boileau's  Lutrin ;  the  first  nearly  forgotUn : 
the  second  as  highly  honored  as  ever. — G. 

•  Vide  Spect  279. 

^  And  matfy  perhapt,  be  uted  as  an  argttmeni.  What  may  be  used  as  an 
argument  f  Why,  either  the  allegorical  pertonM,  or  the  beauty  they  hare  in 
aach  compositions.  Very  inaccurately  expressed,  take  it  which  way  you 
will.  The  whole  had  been  better  in  some  such  form  as  this:  *'We  nna  in 
mock-heroic  poems,  particularly  in  the  Dispensary^  and  the  Lutrin^  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature ;  and  the  beauty,  they  are  seen  to  have 
in  those  compositions,  may  induce  some  to  believe  that  the  auUiors  of  them 
might  think  such  characters  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  serious  epic." — H. 
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have  a  place  in  an  epio  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad 
the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  poem  I  am  now 
examining ;  and  must  farther  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubstan- 
tial beings  may  be  ever  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  never  were 
any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper  actions, 
than  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Another  principal  actor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  eqemy  of 
mankind.  The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer^s  Odyssey  is  very  much 
admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreea- 
ble plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his 
voyage,  and  the  subtility  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various 
concealments  and  discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  that 
poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much 
longer  voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles 
and  stratagems,  and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of 
shapes  and  appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  detected,  to  the 
great  delight  and  surprise  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much  art  the  poet  has 
varied  several  characters  of  the  persons  that  speak  *  in  his  infer- 
nal assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he  represented  the 
whole  Chnlhead  exerting  itself  towards  man  in  its  fall  benevolence, 
under  the  three-fold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Eedeemer,  and  a 
Comforter ! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael,  who,  amidst  his 
tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews  such  a  dignity  and  con- 
descension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a_ 
superior  nature.  The  angels  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in 
Milton,  and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are 
in  Homer  or  Virgil.     The  reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to 

^  Ha9  varied  several  eharaetert  of  the  periont  thai  speak.  He  moans,  I 
foppoM^  and  shonld  therefore  have  said — "Htu  varied  the  charaeten  ofth§ 
•tveral  persont  thai  apeak,"  d^— H. 
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Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  suitable  to  their  re^ectire  characters.'    ^ 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal. actors  of  the 
Iliad  and  ^neid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very  great  judgment.  I 
mean  the  authors  having  chosen  for  their  heroes,  persons  who 
were  so  nearly  related  to  the  people  for  whom  they  wroti 
Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  ^neas  the  remote  founder  of  Borne. 
By  this  means  their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  proposed 
to  themselves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive  to  all 
the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all 
their  adventures.  A  Boman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes 
successes,  and  victories,  of  ^neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats, 
misfortunes,  or  disappointments,  that  befel  him ;  as  a*  Greek 
must  have  had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plau\ 
that  each  of  those  poems  have  lost '  this  great  advantage,  among 
those  readers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers,  or  indiffer- 
ent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  impos> 
sible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  country  or  people, 
he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its 
advantage,  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 
progenitors,  but  our  representatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and -no  less  than  our  utmost  hapless  is 
concerned,  and  lies  at  stake  in  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark,  an 
admirable   observation  out  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  been  very 

*  These  two  last  sentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. — C. 

*  JSach  of  those  poems  have  lott.    To  make  the  grammar  exacts  he  ahould 
haye  said — ^*  Those  poetns  have,  each  oftJtem,  lost  this,"  Ac 
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much  misrepresented  in  the  quotations  of  some  modem  critics. 
"  If  a  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue  falls  into  a  mis- 
fortune, it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because  we  do  not 
fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case,  who  do  not  resemble  the  suffer- 
ing person.  But  (as  that  great  philosopher  adds)  if  we  see  a  man 
of  yirtue,  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does 
not  only  raiae  our  pity,  but  our  terror ;  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  like  misfortune  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person." 

I  shall  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion of  Aristotle,  though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occasions,  does 
not  hold  in  thia;  because  in  the  present  case,  though  the  persons 
who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  consummate 
virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  what  may  possibly  be,  but 
what  actually  is  our  own  case ;  since  we  are  embarked  with  them 
on  the  same  bottom,  and  must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
misery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  instances,  Aristotle^s  rules 
for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections  upon 
Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  square  exactly  with  the  heroic 
poems  which  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  since  it  is  evident  to 
every  impartial  judge,  his  rules  would  still  have  been  more  per- 
fect, could  he  have  perused  the  ^neid  which  was  made  some 
hundred  years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next  I  shall  go  through  other  parts  of  Milton^s  poem ; 
and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
already  written,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton, 
but  upon  Aristotle.  L. 
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Beddere  persooa  scit  oonvenlentUt  cniqne. 

Hob.  An  Poet  816. 

He  knows  what  be»t  befits  each  character. 

Wb  have  already  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  fable  and 
characters  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :  the  parts  which  remain  to 
be  considered,  according  to  Aristotle's  method,  are  the  sentiments 
and  the  language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  design,  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  general  reflections  on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  out  of  the  poem  now  before  us,  of  beauties 
and  imperfections  which  may  be  observed  under  each  of  them,  as 
also  of  such  other  particulars  as  may  not  properly  fall  under  any 
of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im- 
perfect, before  he  has  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it 

The  sentiments  in  an  epic  poem  are  the  thoughts  and  beha- 
viour which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  persons  whom  he  introdu- 
ces, and  are  just  when  they  are  conformable  to  the  characters  of 
the  several  persons.  The  sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  subject.  If  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  magnify  or  diminish,  to  raise 
love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any  other  passion,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  are  proper  for 
those  ends.  Homer  is  censured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to 
this  particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  though 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with 
candour,  have  attributed  this  defect  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.    It  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
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wtnts  thai  delicacy  in  some  of  his  sentiments,  which  now  appears 
*  in  the  works  of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Besides,  if  there 
tre  blemishes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite 
beauty  in  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there  are  many 
poets  who  would  not  haye  fallen  into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his 
sentiments,  there  are  none  who  could  haye  risen  up  to  the  great- 
Dess  of  others.  Virgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of 
lus  sentiments.  Milton  shines  likewise  yery  much  in  this  parti- 
cular: nor  most  we  omit  one  consideration  which  adds  to  his 
boDOor  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Yirgil  introduced  persons 
wbose  diaracters  are  commonly  known  among  men,  and  such  as 
ire  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  conyersation. 
Mflion^s  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to 
be  formed  purely  by  his  own  inyention.  It  shows  a  greater  ge- 
nius in  Shakespear  to  haye  drawn  his  Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur 
or  Julius  Caesar  :  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own  ima- 
pnation,  whereas  the  other  might  haye  been  formed  upon  tradi- 
tion, history,  and  obseryation.  It  was  much  easier,  therefore,  for 
Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Orecian 
generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  yariety  of  sentiments. 
Tbe  loyes  of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  passed 
between  other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  are  a 
different  species  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from 
tbem ;  and  nooe  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  inyention,  and 
tbe  most  exquisite  judgment,  could  haye  filled  their  conyersation 
and  behavionr  with  so  many  circumstances  during  their  state  of 
innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  with  such 
thoughts  as  are  natural,  unloaa  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are 
ggblime.  Virgilinjthis  particular  fall8_8liQil  of  Homer^ ,  He  has 
not,  indeed,  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and 
noble.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rift^ft  inf/i  irf>rj  aflfrfinifihr 
ing  sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  fcha  Tlll^'l  He  every 
where  charms  and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius ;  but 
seldom  elevates  and  transports  na  where  h^  ^9^8  not,  fet^li  hU 
hints  froT^i  F^"^'*''  I 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence, lies  in  the  sublimity  of  hia  thm^fr^^ta.  There  are  others  of 
the  modems  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ;  but  in 
the  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets 
both  modem  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted.*  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greats 
ideas,  than  thDsc  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  first,  second, 
and  sixth  books.  The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime,  though  not  so  apt  to 
stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so 
perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less 
action.  j^Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
observed  on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find  parallels 
for  most  of  them  in  the  Paradise  LostJ 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  infer,  that  as  there  are  twp 
kinds  of  sentiments^  the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are  always 
to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic  poem,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
thoughts  which  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  first  are  such 
as  are  afPectcd  and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar.  As  for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  little  or 
nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil ;  he  has  none  of  those  trifling 
points  and  puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid, 
none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling 
sentiments  \«'hich  arc  so  frequently  in  Statins  and  Claudian,  none 

%  Ilonur  only  excepted,  lie  might  have  said,  with  truth,  "Homer  him- 
self fio^  excepted."— 11. 
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of  those  mixed  embellishnents  of  Tasso.  Every  thing  is  just  and 
utarmL  His  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
human  nalare,  and  that  he  knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most 
proper  to  affset  it 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I  may  hereafter  take 
ootioe  of,  mbrepresented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
tiGalar,  in  ilie  translation  he  has  given  us  of  the  ^neid.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above- 
mentionedy  which  were,  indeed,  the  false  refinements  of  later  ages. 
Milton,  it  must  be  confest,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  respect, 
IS  I  shall  shew  more  at  large  in  another  paper :  though,  consider- 
ing all  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were  infected  with 
this  wrong  way  of  thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he 
did  not  give  niore  into  it,  than  that  he  did  sometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  which  still  prevails  so  much  among  modem 
wrttera. 

Bat  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low  and 
groveling,  an  epic  poet  should  not  only  avoid  such  sentiments  as 
tre  unnatural  or  affected,  but  also  such  as  are  mean  and  vulgar. 
Ilomer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  dclica- 
cj  than  greatness  of  genius,  by  the  homeliness  of  some  of  his 
lentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  which 
I  may  also  add,  of  that  which  he  described,  than  to  any  imper- 
fection in  that  divine  poet.  Zoilus,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Perrault  among  the  moderns,  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such  sentiments.  There 
is  no  blemish  to  be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and  but 
a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of  thought 
in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  of 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton.     Sentiments  which 
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raise  laughter  can  yery  seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency 
into  an  heroic  poem,  whose  business  is  to  excite  passions  of  a 
much  nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  characters  of  Vul- 
can and  Thersites,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Yenus,  in  his  beha- 
viour of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  to  have  departed  from 
that  serious  air  which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an 
epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  ^neid, 
which  rises  in  the  fifth  book  upon  Moncetes,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock. 
But~this  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  severest  critic 
can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games 
and  diversionii,  where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  relaxed  for  such  an  entertainment  The  only  piece 
of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  de- 
scribed as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.  This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a 
string  of  puns,  and  those  too  very  indifferent. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  deritfion  caird. 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  I 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we. 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front, 
And  breast,  (what  could  we  more  t )  propounded  terms 
Of  composition^  straiglit  they  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 
As  they  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem*d 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace ;  but  I  suppose 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard. 
We  fhould  compel  them  to  a  quick  result 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent,  wera  terms  of  weighty 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg*d  home^ 
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8adi  m  w«  might  pereeira  amiis'd  them  aU, 
And  ttombled  many ;  who  reoeiyes  them  rights 
Had  need,  from  head  to  foot^  well  anderatand ; 
Not  ondentood,  this  gift  they  hare  betide^ 
Tbey  shew  ni  when  oar  foee  walk  not  upright 

That  they  among  themBelyes  in  pleasant  rein 
Stood  scoffing L, 
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He  <i«leii]Mio6  Devi^  qaleanqiM  Adhibebltnr  heroic 
B«0iU  ooupaetoi  ia  aaro  nnper  et  oBtxo, 
Mpctiaobeeant  bamlU  sennone  tabcnss: 
Am  dun  Titat  hamum,  nab«s  et  liuuiia  oqytot 

Hob.  An  Poet  nr. 
But  tlien  thej  did  not  wrong  themaelyoe  lo  maeb. 
To  make  a  god,  a  bera,  or  a  king; 
(8trtpt  of  his  golden  crown,  and  parple  robe) 
Descend  to  a  meebaolc  dialect ; 
Nor  (to  arold  aach  meaoneas)  soaring  blgb, 
With  emptj  ionnd,  and  aby  Dodona  Hj. 

BosooMMoir. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  charactera  and  aenti- 
menta  in  tlie  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  language ;  and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided 
ipon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excuse  me  if  I 
appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  incline  to  those  who 
judge  the  most  advantageously  of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poem  should  be 
both  perspicuous  and  sublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of  these 
two  qualities  are  wanting,^  the  language  is  imperfect.  Perspicu- 
ity is  the  first  and  most  necessary  qualification  ;  insomuch,  that 
i  good-natured  reader  sometimes  overlooks  a  little  slip  even  in 
the  gnunmar  or  systax,  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  mistake 

•  Art  wanting.     It  shouKl  be  w  wanting.— H. 
VOL.  VL — 3 
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the  poet's  seose.    Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Biilton,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  satan  : 


•  God  and  his  Son  except^ 


Created  thing  nought  vala'd  he  nor  shonn'd. 

And  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eye : 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
ELis  sons,  the  fiurest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  according  to 
the  natural  syntax,  the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first  line 
are  represented  as  created  beings ;  and  that  in  the  other,  Adam 
and  Eve  are  confounded  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Such 
little  blcmiahea  aa  these^  whAn  flin  i>inng>if  ig  gi'oftt  fl"d  natural, 
we  should,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inadY^rteocjp  or 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each 
minute  particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every  circum- 
stance in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  critics,  therefore,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that  of  cayilling, 
inyented  certain  figures  of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little 
errors  of  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  who  had  so 
many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were*  only  to  be  consulted,  the 
poet  would  haye  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions.  But  since  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in 
Ordinary  conversation,  bfioomfl  ton.ftmiiiar  to  the  ear,  and  con- 
tract a  kind  of  meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  tho 
yulgar,  a  poet  should  take  particular  care  to  guard  himself  agunsi 
idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.      Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poor- 

*  l/cleameitandpertpicuityufere^AG,  Here  are  two  fu^j^anfttwt  indeed, 
but  one  thtng  only  is  expressed.  He  should  have  said— **  if  deamesa  or 
perspicuity  wu  only. — ^H. 
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nemtm  of  expression  upon  this  aocouni,  as  taking  np  with  the 
first  phrases  that  offered,  without  putting  themselyes  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not  only  be  natural,  but 
also  elevated  and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  a  few  failings  in  this 
kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  some  instances,  as 
in  the  followii^  passages. 

Einbryoe  and  Idiots,  Eremitefl  and  Friare. 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery, 
Here  pilgrims  roam 


A  while  discourse  they  hold. 

No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 

Our  author 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me  will  curse 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam 

The  great  masters  in  composition  know  very  well  that  many 
m  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator,  when 
it  has  been  debased  by  common  use.  For  this  reason  the  works 
of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
ire  now  spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases  or  idioms  in 
Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  deli- 
cate modem  reader,  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  an 
old  Greek  or  Roman,  because  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in 
onr  streets,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

It  is  not^  therefore,  sufficient,  that  the  language  oLan  epin 
poem  be  perspicuous^  unless  it  be  also  sublime.  To  this  end  it 
(mcht  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms  and  ordinary  phrases 
of  speech.  The  judgment  of  a  poet  very  much  discovers  itself 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  expression,  without  falling  into 
lach  ways  of  speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural ;  he  must 
not  swell  i"^  *  fg^P  ft^T^^'"7»j  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.     Among  the  Greeks,   ^schylus,  and  sometimes  So- 
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phocles,  were  guilty  of  this  faalt ;  among  the  Latins,  Claudian 
and  Statins ;  and  i^mong  our  own  countrymen,  Shukespear  and 
Lee.  In  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts 
the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after 
perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  ohserved,  that  the  idiomatic  style  may  he 
avoided,  and  the  suhlime  formed,  hy  the  following  methods. 
First,  hy  the  use  of  metaphors :  such  are  those  in  Milton. 

Imparadis'd  in  one  another's  arms, 

And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving,  tipt  with  fire. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calv*d. 

Spangled  with  eyes 

In  these,  and  innumerahle  other  instances,  the  metaphors 
are  very  bold,  but  just;  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the 
metaphors  are  not  thicksown  in  Milton,  which  always  savours  too 
much  of  wit :.  that  they  never  clash  with  one  another,  which,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  senigma  or 
riddle ;  and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them  where  the  pro- 
per and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving  it  a  poetical 
turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idjpms  nf  pth*^''  ♦^nguftfl  Virgil  is 
full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the  critics  call  Hellen- 
isms, as  Horace  in  his  Odes,  *  abounds  with  them,  much  more 
than  Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects  which 
Homer  has  made  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Aristotle^s  rule,  has 
infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well  as  Grsecisms,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his  poem ;  as  towards  the 
beginning  of  it, 

•  Horace  iu  hit  ode*.  II*i  sa^'s,  in  hi»  odes,  to  show  that  Hozmee  jaed 
tlics<$  helleuisnis  properly. — U. 
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Kor  did  thcj?  not  pwrcoive  the  evil  pUght 

In  wLkb  lb  ©J  wi'r*\  wr  the  fierce  pdo*  not  feel, 

T*t  to  their  g«ii'r»ri  Toiei?  thpy  ioon  obey'iL 

WTig  ill  all  tempt  wiih  wiiid«rmg  feet 

The  d*rk  utibottomM  itif!tiit«  ibj^v 
And  tbrrju^li  th«  palpable  ob«nii^  End  <rat 
Hie  Qtietiuth  wiir*  or  spr<?ad  bU  Airy  iigbt 
Upborn  vritb  ia^cfatigoble  wingi 
Over  tbe  ruit  abrupt  I 

—  So  both  ise«Qd 

jtt  lh«  vi»*ott»  of  God^--- E.  ii. 

this  hmd  may  be  reokon^d  the  placing  the  adjectiYd 
tlie  subnUiitiTej  the  tnLnaposittoo  of  words,  ike  taming  the  j 
Ijeetire  into  a  ffubstaative,  with  seireral  other  forciga  modeis  of] 
which  ihiB  poet  baa  imturalixcd   to  gWe  his  verse  thi 
il«r  suandf  mnd  throw  it  out  of  prose. 
Tli^   tbird  method  meationed  by  Ariatotle^  is  wbat  agreetl 

g€0]iis  of  the  Greek  laDgnnge  more  than  with  that  of 
'tti^et  tongnev  and  is  therefore  more  n&ed  bj  Homer  than 
br  mj  oxhet  foet     I  mean  the  lengthen ing  of  a  phraio  by  the 
t_Mmdn,  which  may  either  be  inserted  or  omitted, 
>  hj  tiwj  exteudbg  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  th»l 
tian  er  omiaaioii  of  certain  syllables.     Mikon  ha/^  put  m^ 
les  thm  method  of  railing  his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature 
our  locigne  wilt  permitj  as  in  the  pa«^agc  above  mention ed^j 
for  what  in  hermite  in  eomraon  discourse.     If  you  ob*J 
!  tbe  meaaitro  of  his  rersei  he  has  with  great  judgment  sup«i 
n  «y liable  ld  several  werds^  and  sborteoed  those  of  two 
irtkblci  toto  out,  by  which  method,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
lidvatitage^  h«  baa  given  a  greater  variety  to  bts  numbers.     But 
bii  praolice  l»  more  particularly  remarkable  tn  the  namea  of 
F^erwna  sud  of  countries^  as  BecUebub,  Heasebon,  and  in  mauj  i 
¥hwr  parti oTtlars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the  name,  or  < 
wmiit  oae  of  thai  whkh  is  not  the  most  eommonlj  known » that  ho 
lalgbt  tbe  better  denart  from  the  language  of  tbe  vulgftr. 
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The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  seyeral  old  words, 
which  also  makes  *  his  poem  appear  the  more  yenerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiqnity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton  several 
words  of  his  own  coining,  as  Cerberean,  miscreatedy  heU-doom^d^ 
enibryon  atoms,  and  many  others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at 
this  liberty  in  our  English  poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a 
discourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  frequently  Homer 
has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the  choice  of 
the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  the 
English  poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him,  ^  and  made  the 
sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observations  on 
Milton's  style,  because  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  whicb  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have  here  mi^e  upon  the 
practice  of  other  poets,  wiUi  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle, 
will  perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have  taken  to  his 
poem  upon  this  account ;  though,  after  all,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  think  his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  some  places 
too  much  stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  frequent  use  of  those 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed  for  the  raising  of  it 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech  which  Aris- 
totle calls  foreign  language,  and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
much  enriched,   and  in  some   places  darkened,   the    language 

•  Whieh  eU*o  maket.  In  this  construction,  the  antecedent  to  wAieA  is 
reason.     Bettf  r  refer  which  to  wfrdtt^  and  read — make — and  (^tve.— H. 

^  Be/ore  or  after  him.  Better  expunge  these  words,  and  then  the  time 
will  be  left  indefinite,  as  it  should  be;  for  the  preter-perfect  tense  "have* 
cannot  be  applied  to  before  and  after.  Or  else,  point  thns — have  ever 
done,  before  or  after  him — and  then  the  expression  will  be  right,  becaase 
•laptical,  and  as  if  he  had  aaid-r*'  Whether  they  lived  before  or  after  Atm." 
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of  bis  poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  his  ase,  because  bis  poem 
is  written  in  blank  Terse.  Kbyme,  witbout  any  otber  assistance, 
ibrows  tbe  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  in- 
different pbrasc  pass  unregarded;  but  where  the  verse  is  not 
built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, are  indispensably  necessary  to  support  tbe  style,  and  keep 
it  from  falling  into  tbe  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  haye  not  a  taste  for  this  elevation  of  style,  and 
are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  be  goes  out  of  the  common  forms 
of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  bow  Aristotle  has  treated 
IQ  ancient  author,  called  Euclid,  for  bis  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Dryden  used  to  call  this  sort  of  men  bis 
prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  bead  of  tbe  language,  consider  Milton's 
numbers,  in  which  be  has  made  use  of  several  elisions,^  that  are 
not  customary  among  otber  English  poets,  as  may  be  particularly 
observed  in  bis  cutting  off  tbe  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
voweL  This,  and  some  otber  innovations  in  the  measure  of  bis 
verse,  has  varied  bis  numbers,  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  tbe  reader,  which  the 
same  uniform  measure  would  certainly  have  done,  and  which  the 
perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail  to  do  in  long  narrative 
poems.  I  shall  close  these  reflections  upon  the  language  of 
Paradise  Lost,  with  observing  that  Milton  has  copied  after 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  in  tbe  length  of  bis  periods,  tbe 
eopiousness  of  bis  phrases,  and  tbe  running  of  bis  verses  into  one 
mother.  L. 

•  £7mofiJL    He  learned  this  secret  from  the  Italian  poets.— H. 
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— —  Ubi  plan  nitent  in  eannine,  non  «go  panolt 
Oifendtf  maealia,  qoas  wat  inenrU  Aidlt, 

Ant  hamuM  panun  WTlt  natnn 

Hob.  An  Poet  t.  801. 
Bat  In  %  poem  elegaattj  writ, 
I  will  not  qaarrel  with  »  aligbt  mistake, 
Bach  M  onr  natore**  frailtj  maj  ezooae. 

BoaOOMMOH. 

I  HAVE  now  considered  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost  under  those 
four  great  heads  of  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and 
'the  language ;  and  haye  shewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under 
each  of  these  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  sey^ral  dis- 
coYeries  which  may  appear  new,  even  to  those  who  are  yersed  in 
critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  chuse  my  readers,  by  w&ose 
judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,  they  should  not  be  such  as  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have  written  in  either  of  the 
learned  languages.  Aboye  all,  I  would  haye  them  well  yersed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  yery  often 
fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,*  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticism,  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  speculations  ; 

one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions  and  obsenrations 

which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own 

reflections  methodized  and  explained,  and  perhaps  seyeral  little 

hints  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improyed  in  the 

works  of  a  good  critic  ;  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  preyious 

lights,  is  yery  often  an  utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt 

to  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

*  Uftdentwidi  a  eritie.     To  understand  a  critic,  and  to  comprehend  kU 

meaning,  ia   the  aame  thing.      What   he  meant   to   amy,  wm ^"fooeiea 

that  he  confutes  a  critiob  when  in  reality,  he  does  Dot  oomprehend  his 
iniMmingi'^H- 
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Nor  is  it  sufficient,  that  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in 
eriticism,  should  haTe  perused  the  authors  ahoye-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  bead.  Without  this  talent,  he 
is  perpeinallj  pusxled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or  if  he  chances  to 
think  righiy  does  not  know  how  to  oonvej  his  thoughts  to  another 
with  eleamess  and  perspicuity.  Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  cri* 
tic,  was  also  one  of  the  best  logicians  that  eyer  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Locke's  essay  on  human  understanding  would  be  thought 
a  rery  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of^  who  would 
get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  rery  certain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his  thoughts, 
lod  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions  he  may  have, 
will  lose  himself  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  I  might  further 
ohserre,  that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic  who  has  not 
shewn,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  master  of 
iU  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue.  . 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  a 
man  to  set  up  for  a  critic,  without  a  good  insight  into  all  the 
ptrts  of  learning;  whereas  many  of  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  signalise  themselves  by  works  of  this  nature  among  our  Eng- 
hih  writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars, but  plainly  discover  by  the  phrases  which  they  make 
Tue  of,  and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they  are  not 
lequainted  with  the  most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts 
aad  scienoes.  A  few  general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French 
aathors,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an 
illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  discover  a  critic  who  has 
neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this,  ^hat  he  seldom  ventures  to 

TOL.TL — 3* 
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praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has  not  been  before  >e- 
oeiyed  and  applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  tarns 
wholly  upon  little  faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  so 
very  easy  to  succeed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader,  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in 
those  two  celebrated  lines. 

Errors,  like  Btraws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls,  must  dire  below. 

pA  true  critic*  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies  than 
imperfections,  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vation. The  most  exquisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  an  au- 
thor are  those  which  very  often  appear  the  most  doubtful  and  ex- 
ceptionable, to  a  man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning ;  and 
they  are  these,  which  a  sour  undistinguishing  critic  generally  at- 
tacks with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  observes,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardens^ 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English  *  a  glowing  bold  expres- 
sion '  and  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism. 
A  little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  beauty,  and  of  ag- 
gravating a  fault ;  and  though  such  a  treatment  of  an  author 
naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an  understanding 
reader,  it  has  however  its  effect  among  the  generality  of  those 
whose  hands  it  falls  into ;  the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt 

*  A  true  critic  dwells,  with  more  pleasure,  upon  the  excellencies  of  the 
author  he  criticises,  than  upon  his  imperfections :  but  his  duty  is,  to  point 
out  either,  as  occasion  serves.  As  to  what  is  said  of  discharging  this  oflSce, 
in  the  way  of  ridicule,  and  not  of  serious  observation,  Uiat  is  another 
affair.  One  would  reason  with  a  good  writer,  and  laugh  at  a  bad  one. 
Tet  the  role  is  not  without  exceptions:  the  ridicule  on  Dryden,  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, was  just  as  well  placed,  as  the  serious  oritioism  of  our  author,  on 
Miltin,  in  his  next  paper. — H. 
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to  think  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at  with  any  mixture 
<^  wily  18  ridiouloufl  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a  critic,  as  it 
rather  prejudioes  the  reader  than  convinces  him,  and  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision. 
A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull  and 
stupid,  bat  one  who  shews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  imperti- 
nent and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule, 
is  ^t  to  find  &ult  with  any  thing  that  giyes  him  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures  a  passage, 
not  because  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry 
upon  it.  Suoh  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfair,  and  disin- 
genuoua,  in  works  of  criticism,  in  which  the  greatest  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 
tad  instmctive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  shew  the  defects  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  I  thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars,  to 
the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very 
ugrateful  work,  and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imoerfections, 
without  endeavouring  to  enflafiae  them  with  ridicule.  <^I  must  also 
obaerve  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius, 
with  many  lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which  are  scrumilously 
exact  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writingrj 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Boccalini,' 
which  sufficiently  shews  us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  en- 
tertained of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been  here  mentionmg.  A 
&mous  critic,  says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults  of 
an  eminent  poet,  made  a  present  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received 
tkem  very  graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author  a  suitable 

'Ragguagli  di  PamaMO— a  work  full  of  wiU  and  in  many  things  high- 
Ijeongeoial  to  the  oast  of  Addison  i  own  mind— O. 
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return  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them.  In 
order  to  this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  had  been 
just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf.*  .He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chaff  from  among  the  corn,  and  lay  it  aside  by  itself  The  critic 
applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  industry  and  pleasure,  and 
after  having  made  the  due  separation,  was  presented  by  Apollo 
with  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  L. 
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]^;reglo  insporaos  reprcndas  oorpore  nnvos. 

Hob.  1. 3tt  vL  e& 

Ab  perfeot  beaatiet  often  have  »  mole. 

Obkbch. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  shall 
enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  defects  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  alledge  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  fable  is,  that 
the  event  of  it  is  Unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  according  to  Aristotle's  division 
either  Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no 
change  of  fortune  in  it :  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 

*  Atit  had  been  threshed  oul  of  the  liheaf.  The  way  of  ridicule,  as  Mr. 
AddieoD  obeerved,  is  easily  abused.  To  make  this  lively  Bt*»ry  apply  to 
the  critic,  Apollo  should  have  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  was 
broaght  to  market :  but  then  the  joke  had  been  lost;  for  one  sees,  in  that 
ease,  now  the  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  corn,  might  answer  a  good 
3nd. — ^H. 
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aetor  dianges  firom  l»d  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  ^im- 
plex fiible  18  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise 
kirn  wiUi  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  &ble  is  therefore  of  two  kinds :  in  the  first  the 
diief  actor  makes  his  way  through  a  long  series  of  dangers  and 
diifieidties,  'till  he  arrives  at  honour  and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  Ulysses  and  JSneas,^  In  the  second,  the  chief  actor 
in  the  poem  fidls  from  some  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  pros- 
perity, into  misery  and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  Adam  and  Eve 
sinkiDg  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  into  the  most 
abject  condition  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  ancients  were  built  on 
this  last  sort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus, 
▼hich  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  in  a  former  paper  to  shew,  that  this  kind 
of  implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt  to 
affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  first  kind ;  notwithstanding 
many  excellent  pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most  of 
those  which  have  been  written  of  late  years  in  our  own  country, 
are  raised  upon  contrary  plans.  I  must  however  own,  that  I 
think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  tragedy,  is 
not  so  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  imperfection  in  his 
fible,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  expe- 
dients;* particnlalry  by  the  mortification  which  the  great  adver- 

'Th«  words  In  italics  are  added  in  accordance  with  the  anthor^s  dire^- 
taoBs  in  tho  foL  ed.  of  Ko.  816.  Tet  Tickell,  who  must  have  bad  Addi- 
son's own  copy  before  him,  omits  them.— ^. 

•  7b  ctnv  it  b^  mveral  expedientt.  We  do  not  say  to  cure  an  imper- 
fcctioa,  hnt  a  disease.  For  once,  onr  anthor's  euriau9  fdusity,  m  the 
ekoiee  of  his  terms,  forsook  him.    The  proper  word  is,  covmmi/,  or,  cov 
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• 

mrj  of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly  of 
infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the 
tenth  book ;  and  likewise  by  the  vision,  wherein  Adam  at  the 
close  of  the  poem  sees  his  off-spring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himself  restored  to  a  happier  Paradise  than  that  from 
which  he  felL 

There  is  another  objection  against  Milton's  fable,  which  is 
indeed  almost  the  same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  namely,  That  the  hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  un- 
successful, and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this  objection  hi  my  first 
paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  and 
he  that  looks  (or  an  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Milton 
never  intended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero 
upon  any  person  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the  chief  episodes.  Pagan- 
ism could  not  furnish  out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  JEneid,  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not 
form  a  higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind  which  they 
call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of  a  sublimer  nature  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  I  shew  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan,  regularity  of 
design,  and  masterly  beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  Milton  has  interwoven 
in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  probability  enough  for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the 
actions  which  he  ascribes  to  sin  and  death,  and  the  picture  whieh 
he  draws  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  other  passages  in  the 
second  booL  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of 
Bpenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  YirgiL 
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In  the  stnietiire  of  laa  poem  he  has  likewise  admitted  of  too 
manj  digretsions.  It  ia  finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the 
anUior  of  an  heroic  poem  should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw 
as  much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
his  principal  actors.  AriatoUe  has  given  no  reason  for  this  pre- 
cept ;  but  I  preanme  it  is  because  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
awed  and  elevated  when  he  hears  JSneaa  or  Achilles  speak,  than 
when  Yirgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their  own  persons.  Besides  that 
asBoming  the  character  of  an  eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the 
imaginatimi,  and  raise  the  ideas  of  an  author.  Tully  tells  us, 
BentMming  his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief 
speaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably  imposed  upon, 
and  &neiad  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he  himself  who  uttered  his 
thoughts  on  tiiat  subject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see  how  the  story  of 
the  Iliad  and  .&eid  is  delivered  by  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  in  either  of  these  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  his  fiible,  very  finely  observed  this  great  rule  :  insomuch,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  third  *  part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet ; 
the  rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve,  or  by  some  good  or 
evil  spirit  who  is  engaged  either  in  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed,  it  appears  that  digressions 
are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If  the  poe^ 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narration,  should  speak  as  little 
as  possible,  he  should  certainly  never  let  his  narration  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  any  reflections  of  his  own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a 
secret  admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the  .^Ineid  is  in 
that  passage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Tumus  is  represented  as 
dressing  himself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he  had  slain.  Yir- 

'  lli«  folio  reads  imth,  which  was  changed  to  third  in  the  firat  8va 

efnii.— a. 
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gil  here  lets  his  fable  stand  still  for  the  sake  of  the  following 
remark.  '  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  fntnritj,  and 
unable  to  bear  prosperous  fortmie  with  moderation  ?  The  time 
will  come  when  Tarnns  shall  wish  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untonohed,  and  corse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himself 
in  these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the  iBneid,  and  the  death 
of  Tnmns,  whom  JSneas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  oi 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which  so  small  a 
circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's 
memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his 
story  very  frequently  for  the  sake  of  his  unnecessary  digressions, 
or  his  Diverticula,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil  war,  he  declaims 
upon  the  occasion,  and  shews  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for 
man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass; 
and  suffer  not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Milton's  complaint  for  his  l)lindne8s,  his  panegyric  on  mar- 
riage, his  reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked,  of  the 
angels  eating,  and  several  other  passages  in  his  poem,  are  liable 
to  the  same  exceptions,  though  I  must  confess  there  is  so  great  a 
beauty  in  these  very  digressions,  that  I  would  not  wish  them  out 
of  his  poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  spoken  of  the  characters  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  who  are  introduced  in  it.* 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are  sometimes 
defective  under  the  following  heads ;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that  degenerate  even  into 
puns.  Of  this  last  kind,  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where  speaking  of  the  pigmies,  he  calls  them 
>  Na  278.— C. 
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Warr'd  on  by  cranes- 


-The  tmall  itkSuktty 


AnoUier  blemish  that  appears  in  some  of  his  thoughts,  is  his 
frequent  allusion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not  certainly  of  a 
piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which  he  treats.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  these  allusions,  where  the  poet  himself  represents  them 
as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some  places,  but  where  he  mentions 
them  aa  truths  and  matters  of  fact  The  limits  of  my  paper  will 
not  giTe  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  instances  of  this  kind :  the 
reader  will  easily  remark  them  in  his  perusal  of  the  poem. 

A  third  £sult  in  his  sentiments,  is  an  unnecessary  ostentation 
of  learning,  which  likewise  occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  masters  of  all  the  learning  of 
their  times,  but  it  shews  itself  in  their  works,  after  an  indirect 
tnd  concealed  manner.  Milton  seems  ambitious  of  letting  us 
know,  by  his  excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  his 
many  glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  like, 
IS  well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes  use 
of,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
•eieneea. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  language  of  this  great 
poet,  we  must  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  that 
it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and  sometimes  obscured  by  old 
words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection 
to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  Riget  ejus  oratioj  nihil  in  ea  pUh 
ddum,  nihil  lene^  is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton :  as  I 
omnot  wholly  refute  it,  so  I  have  already  apologized  for  it  in 
another  paper;  to  which  I  may  further  add,  that  Milton's  senti- 
ments and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  sublime,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  represented  them  in  their  full 
Btrotgth  and  beauty,  without  haying  recourse  to  these  foreign 
Our  language  sunk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to 
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that  greatness  of  soul  which  fiiniished  him  with  such  glorious 

conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he  often  afiects  a 

kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  passages,  and  many 

others : 

And  brought  into  the  toorld  a  world  of  woe. 
Begirt  th*  Almighty  throne 


Beseeching  or  besieging- 
This  tempted  our  attempt- 


At  one  slight  bmund  high  over-leapt  all  hound. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of 
that  art.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  poor  and  trifliug,  it  is  I  think  at 
present  universally  exploddd  by  all  the  masters  of  polite  wri- 
ting. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Milton's  style,  is 
the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned  call  technical  words,  or  terms 
of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard 
things  intelligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in  such 
easy  language  as  may  *  be  understood  by  ordinary  readers :  be- 
sides, that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem  born  with 
him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn  from  books  and  systems.  I  have 
often  wondered,  how  Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out 
of  Virgil,  after  the  following  manner, 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  aea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.-' 


Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner.     When  he  is 

•  Such  easy  lang^iage,  as  may.  Such  is  regularly  Bucceede^  by  as,  just 
at  talis  is  by  oualis,  in  Latin.  But  when  suck  is  joined  to  an  at^Hve — 
such  easy — it  has  only  the  sense  and  force  of  **«o,"  the  correlative  of  which 
is  **  that"  He  might  have  said-— meA  language  as  may  be  iiiui^«foo4-— or 
— such  easy  language  that  it  may  be  mui^ftoodL— Butnot^— mdk  Miy  lon- 
guage  as  may  be  unaerstood-^K, 
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ipoD  Imildingy  he  mentions  Boric  Pillars,  Pilasters,  Cornice, 
Freeie,  Architrare.  When  he  talks  of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet 
with  Ecliptic,  and  Eccentric,  the  Trepidation,  Stars  dropping 
from  the  Zenith,  Rays  culminating  from  the  Equator.  To  which 
might  be  added  many  instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  account  of  the  many  parti- 
cular beauties  in  Milton,  which  would  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
onder  those  general  heads  I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of  criticism.  L.^ 
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.«-•—  Tolet  b»e  sab  Iom  r]^BtU 
JndkU  txigatiuii  qua  non  formidftt  acnmen. 

Hob.  An  Poet  86a 

Some  cbooee  tlft  clearest  Ugbti 

And  boldlj  ebaUenge  tbe  most  piercing  eje. 

Bosooxxoii; 

I  HAVE  seen  in  the  works  of  a  modem  philosopher,  a  map  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  the 
i&me  nature.  To  pursue  the  allusion :  as  it  is  oBserved,  that 
among  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  above-mentioned, 
there  are  some  which  glow  more  intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger 
light  than  others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  shewn 
MiHon's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  take  notice  of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  be  more  exquisite 

>  Tlie  folio  bM  8  instead  of  X,  which,  as  the  editions  of  1812  read  I^ 
is  nppoMd  to  have  been  an  error  of  print— ^. 
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Uum  tae  rest     Milton  has  proposed  the  subject  of  hb  poon  in 
the  following  verses. 

Of  iiuin*8  first  disobedience,  and  the  fmit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
BroQght  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe 
With  loss  of  Eden,  'till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us^  and  regain  the  blissful  seat^ 
Sing,  heav'nly  mose 

These  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  nnadomed,  as 
any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular  the  author  has  con- 
formed himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of 
Horace. 

His  iuYocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great  n^easure  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the  muse  who 
inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from  whence  *  our  author  drew  his 
subject,  and  to  the  holy  spirit  who  is  therein  represented  as  ope- 
rating after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  tnmsition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine-days  astonishment,  in  which  the  angels  lay  entranced 
after  their  dreadful  overthrow,^  and  fall  from  heaven,  before  they 
could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  cir- 
cumstance, and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  fu- 
rious element,  with  that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exclusion 

•  From  whence.  From,  is  included  in  vihenee,  and  is,  therefore^  redun- 
dant ;  but  is,  sometimes,  as  here,  inserted  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  ^om 
— lH)okH,~-whenee,  that  is^  three  long  syllables  coming  together  would  have 
diagged  heavily,  if  the  short  syllable  from  had  not  intervened.  It  may 
teem  that  ha  mifffat,  in  this  place,  with  equal  eonveuience,  have  said, 
**^rom  which;'*  but  he  had  just  before  said — work,  which — and  therefore 
iaid,---/rom  whence— -to  avoid  the  monotony. — H, 

k  Yld.  Hesiod— H. 
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of  Hope  from  those  inferaal  regions,  are  instances  of  the  same 
great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who 
is  one  of  the  prbcipal  actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper 
to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  His  pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  oh- 
itinacj,  despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfuUy 
interwoven.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions  which  discover  themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of  this  great 
enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very  apt  tc 
raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  the 
general  trance,  with  his  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising 
from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear. 

Tlma  Sfttan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  ap-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

I>riv*n  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roU'd 

In  billows,  leave  i*  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air,  . 

That  felt  unusual  weight 


-His  ponderous  shield. 


Ethereal  temper, 'massy,  largo  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thro*  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artists  view 
At  ev'ning  from  Uie  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
RiTer^  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk*d  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burnini^  marl — — 
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To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels,  that  lay 
plunged  and  stupified  in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  caird  so  loiid,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded 

But  there  is  no  single,  passage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  up 
to  a  greater  suhlimity,  than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines  : 


-He^  above  the  rest» 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminenti 
Stood  like  a  tow'r,  &c 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his  charaoter, 
and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  most  exalted  and  depraved 
nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of 
torments. 


-Hail  horrors,  haii 


Infernal  world  1  and  thou  profoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 


And  afterwards, 


-Here  at  least 


We  shall  be  free ;  th*  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  dif  ve  ns  henee : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tbo'  in  h  11 : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  introduce 
none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  incapable  of  shocking  a 
religious  reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet  describes  them,  bearing 
only  a  *^  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance. '^  He  is  likewise  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be  almighty. 
Whatever  perverse  interpretation  he  puts  on  the  justice,  mercy. 
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Hid  other  attributes  of  the  Snfveme  Being,  he  frequently  con- 
kmeB  his  omnipotence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced 
to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration  which  could  support  his 
pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of  his 
borstlDg  out  in  tears,  upon  his  surrey  of  those  innumerable 
spirits  whom  he  had  iuYolved  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin  with 
bimsel£ 


-  He  now  prepared 


To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  roond 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thriee  he  assayed,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears^  raeh  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it, 
and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea- 
nire  from  its  describing  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped, 
hj  those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  warriors  in  his  view.  The  characters 
•f  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  respeo- 
tire  speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  book.  The 
leeount  of  Thammus  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  that 
idoL 


-Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'roQs  ditties  all  a  summer*s  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  pvirple  to  the  sea,  suppos*d  with  blood 
Of  Tliammiia  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infeeted  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat» 
Whoaa  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Wiakial  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led 
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His  eyes  snrvey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah * 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  inBert  aa  a  note  on  thii  beau* 
tifiil  passage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  laie  ingeniooa  Mr. 
Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and  probaUj  the  first 
occasion  of  such  a  superstition.  "  We  cama  to  a  fair  large  river, 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opin- 
ion which  Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river,  vis.  that  this 
stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  about  the  feast 
of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour ;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon 
as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out 
of  which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like  this  we  saw  actually 
come  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness ; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had  discolour<Bd  the  sea  a  great 
way  into  a  reddish  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  minium, 
or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and 
not  by  any  stain  from  Adonises  blood." 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  how  spir- 
its transform  themselves  by  contraction,  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  for 
several  surprising  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  '  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  probable,  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits 
immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  assembly  in  this  capacious 

*  This  quotation  from  Milton  and  the  paragraph  immediately  following 
it,  were  not  in  the  first  publieation  of  this  paper  in  ftiliow— O. 
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ludL  Bat  it  is  tbe  poet^s  refinrenkent  upon  this  thought,  which  I 
most  admire,  and  which  is,  indeed,  very  nohle  in  itself.  For  he 
tdls  OB,  that,  notwithstanding  the  Tulgar,  among  the  fallen  spirits, 
eontraeted  their  forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  still 
puiseifd  their  natural  dimensions. 

Thus  inoorporeftl  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Radne'd  their  shapes  immense,  sod  were  at  l«rg% 
Tbough  without  munber,  still  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  inferoal  eonrt.    But  far  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselres, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim, 
la  close  recess  and  secret  eondave  sat» 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of  the  Pan- 
damoniiun,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book  wonderfully 

poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar  to  the 

aathor.     Such  is  the  description  of  Asazers  stature,  and  of  the 

infenial  standard  which  he  unfurls ;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light, 

bj  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tor* 

■ents. 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimm*riog  of  those  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  fallen  angels  when  drawn  up 
ia  battle  array : 


-The  universal  host  up  sent 


A  shout  that  tore  hell*s  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  night 

The  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal  army : 

lie  thro*  the  armed  files 


JkkfU  his  experienced  eye,  aud  soon  traverse 
vot.  VL — 4 
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.The  whole b«ttaUon  yiews their  or4}er  dae. 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 
Their  nnmber  last  he  snms,  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  aod  hard*niag  in  his  strength 
Glories 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their 

swords : 

He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  fi-om  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  ohembim ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  HeU 

The  sadden  production  of  the  Pandddmonium : 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge  ^ 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it : 


-  From  th*  aroVd  roo^ 


Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  here  I  most  observe,  that  when 
Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never  quits  his 
simile  till  it  rises  to  some  very  great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign 
t>o  the  occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  last  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the 
hint,  ^  till  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or  sentiment, 
proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment,  which  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and  Vir 
gil*s  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture in  Milton's  similitudes.     I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
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head,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formed  their  taste  upon 
the  quaint  similes,  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much  in 
YOgne  among  modem  i)oet8,  cannot  relish  these  beauties  which 
are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  censure 
Milton^s  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not  see  anj  surprising 
points  of  likeness.  Monsieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ri- 
dicule several  of  Homer^s  similitudes,  which  he  calls  Comparair 
sons  a  longue  queue^  '  Long-tailed  comparisons.'  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault  on  this  occasion.'  "  Compa- 
risons (says  he)  in  odes,  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only 
to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  and  relax 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging  him  from  too 
painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him 
into  other  agreeable  images.  Homer  (says  he)  excelled  in  this 
particular,  whose  comparisons  abound  with  such  linages  of  nature 
as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  subjects.  He  continu- 
ally instructs  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in  ob- 
jects which  are  every  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such  circumstances 
as  we  should  not  otherwise  have 'observed."  To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resemblance  is  sufficient,  and 
that  too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorician 
and  epigrammatist.'' 

In  short,  if  wedlock  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  as  tiie  great  fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many 
short  f&foles,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes  ;  to  which 

*  R^exions  critiques  sur  quelques  passages  da  Rh^teur  Longin.  Pr^f* 
pt  4tf4— «d  de  Bidtit— -O. 
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you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  fio  maaj 
short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
jGmst  hook  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the  sleeping 
IcTiathan,  of  the  bees  swarming  about  the  hive,  of  the  fairy 
dance,  in  the  view  wherein  I  have  placed  them,  he  will  easily 
discover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those  passages. 

L. 
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D1,  qolbos  imperiam  est  anlmftram,  nrobraqne  sllentea, 
£t  CbaoB,  et  Phlegcthon,  looa  nocta  sUeotia  Ute ; 
Sit  mibi  fks  aadiU  loqal  I  sit  numioe  vestro 
Pandere  res  alu  tern  et  caliglne  menaa. 

YiBG.  ^n.  vi  2C4. 
Ye  realms,  yet  unrerealM  to  banian  ftigbt. 
Ye  gods  wbo  rule  tbe  regions  of  the  nigbt, 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mjstio  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Dbtden. 

I  HAVE  before  observed  in  general,  that  the  persons  whom 
Milton  introduces  into  his  poem,  always  discover  such* senti- 
ments and  behaviour,  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable 
to  their  respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in  their 
speeches  and  actions,  is  with  great  justness  and  delicacy  adapted 
to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.  As  the  poet  very  much  excels 
in  this  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider 
several  passages  of  the  second  book  in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of 
the  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  thir 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate ;  his  taking  on  him- 
self that  great  enterprise  at  tbe  thought  of  which  the  whole 
infernal  assembly  trembled ;  his  encountering  the  hideous  phan- 
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torn  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all 
his  terrors ;  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  whieh 
eoold  not  brook  submission  even  to  omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides :  Hell  tremhled  as  he  strode. 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd  * 
Admir'd,  not  feared 

The  same  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  behayiour  discovers 
itself  in  the  several  adventures  which  he  meets  with  during  his 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter,  and  particularly 
in  his  address  to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described  as 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all  its  circumstances  full 
of  that  fire  and  fury  which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the  first  book  as  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with 
tiie  tears  of  parents  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  second 
book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  hea- 
ven :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth 
book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every 
way  answerable  to  the  same  furious  enraged  character. 


Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought^ 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  fhrions  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain*d  his  tongne  blasphemous ;  but  anon 
Down  eloven  to  the  waste,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.  — »— — — 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represent- 
ed this  violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  pre- 
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oipitate  padmons,  as  ii^e  first  that  rises  in  that  assemUj,  to  gire 
his  opinion  npon  their  present  posture  of  affairs.  Aooordln^y 
he  declares  himself  ahmptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed  «t  his 
companions,  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to  deliherate  upon 
it.  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  desperate.  Such 
is  that  of  arming  themselves  with  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them. 


•  No,  let  us  rather  chiise, 


Arm'd  with  hell-flamee  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heavD's  high  tow'n  to  force  resisUeas  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  tort'rer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  Almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mizt  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  firi^ 
His  own  invented  torments 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery,  is  also  highly 
suitahle  to  his  character ;  as  the  comfort  ho  draws  from  their 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is 
revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  implacable  spirit. 

Belial*  is  described  in  the  first  book,  as  the  idol  of  the  lewd 
and  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that 
description,  characterized  as  timorous  and  slothful,  and  if  we 
look  into  the  sixth  book,  we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  AT 
angels  for  nothing  but  that  sooffing  speech  which  he  makes 
to  Satan,  on  their  supposed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his 
appearance  is  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  in  these  three  several 
views,  we  find  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  character.  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a 
second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
nuserable  rather  than  *  not  to  be.'    I  need  not  observe,  that  the 
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oontrast  of  thought  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
giyes  an  agreeable  Tarietj  to  the  debate.' 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first  book,  that 
the  poet  adds  nothing  to  it  in  the  second.  We  were  before  told, 
ihit  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  .to  ransack  the  earth 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandsemo- 
nium,  or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet 
in  council.  His  speech  in  this  book  is  everywhere  suitable  to 
so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  Heaven  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who  while  he  was  in  heaven  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glo- 
ries of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of 
the  pavenfeut,  than  on  the  beatific  vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to 
the  same  character. 


-  This  deep  world 


Of  darkness  do  we  dread  f  how  oft  amidst 
Thick  cloud  and  dark  doth  lleav'n*s allruliiig sire 
Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  anobeeared. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  roand 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thanders  roar 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Heav*n  resembles  hell  f 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  f  this  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold : 

*  This  contrast  is  supposed  by  Thyer  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
eontrast  between  Alete  and  Argaute,  iiv  the  Jerusalem  Deli/ered. — ^V. 
Gxa.  Lib.  c.  iL  st  Iviii-liz. 

Al6t*— Al  finger  prosto,  all  Mngannaie  sooorto : 
Orao  fabbro  dl  calannie,  ^ 
▲rganto— IiniNudente,  IneaorabiU  foro, 

Nell  'anne  iDfktleablle  e  Invltto,  && 

Or,  in  the  spirited  version  of  old  Fairfax : 

Alete— 

A  flatterer,  a  plcktbank,  and  a  liar 

AigaUte— 

Fteice,  stern,  outrageoius  keen  as  aharpened  brand.— a 
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Nor  want  we  skill,  or  art^^rom  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence,  and  what  can  Heaven  ihew  more  t 

Belsebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity  thai  fell, 
and  is  in  the  first  book  the  second  that  awakens  oat  of  the 
trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation  of  their  affitirs, 
maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  ns.  There  is  a  won- 
derfol  majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts  as 
a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite  parties,  and  pro- 
poses a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly  gives  into. 
The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search 
of  a  new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan, 
and  cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first 
book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Hcayen,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heav'n : 
Thither,  if  bnt  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature :  — — 

It  js  on  this  project  that  Belzebub  grounds  his  proposal. 

-What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  f    There  is  a  plaee 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav'n 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  u^  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 

Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  g^ds,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  Heav'n's  whole  circumference,  confirm'd. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns :  as  also 
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Ihml  the  prboe  of  ihe  fidlen  angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to 
gire  it  birth,  and  that  he  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest 
to  sopport  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  Tery  apt  to  affeot  the  reader's  imagination,  in  this  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the  dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  are 
repreMnted  to  have  been  the  talk  of  Heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Boman  common-wealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-existence ; 
bat  Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as 
he  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a  very  sub- 
lime and  poetical  manner. 

Their  ming  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  of  invention.  The  diversions 
ire  every  way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but 
strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
tt  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainment  in  the 
following  lines. 

Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage  more  fell 
Reod  up  both  rocks  and  hDls,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind ;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.' 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
dq>thB  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore-knowledge. 

»  V.  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  714.    Virg.  ^En.  vi  642»  and  Newton's  ed.  of  Mil- 
Im's  Par.  Lost,  r.  l  p  180.^0. 
TOL.VI.- 
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The  several  cureamBtanoeB  in  the  desoription  of  hell  are  finel j 
imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  river  of  obli- 
vion. The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world 
are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  description  would  have  done 


-  Nature  breeds, 


Perverse,  all  monstroiu,  all  prodigioiu  things 
Abominable,  inatterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd  or  fear  oonceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their  place  of  habita- 
tation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  .mind  of  the  reader 
from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would  in- 
deed have  spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and 
by  that  means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,*  the  princi- 
pal fablo. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory  concern- 
ing Bin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  in  its 
kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy. 
Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  off-spring  of  Sin. 
The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  produces  those 
monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time  to  time  enter  into 
their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth. 
These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  oonscience,  and  the  proper  fruits 
of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
ipeech  of  Sin,  where  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
adds, 

•  lUuitrated.    It  should  have  he^n-^rutead  of  itftMfraltfif*-K)r,  ondf  noi 

havf  iiluitrated. — H. 
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Befinse  mine  eyes  in  opposition  rite 
Orim  DeAth,  my  eon  and  foe»  who  sets  them  ob» 
And  me  his  perent  would  fiill  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 
His  end  with  mine  inroly'd 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  drcumBtanoe 
in  the  laai  part  of  thia  quotation.  He  will  likewise  observe  how 
natarallj  the  three  persons  'concerned  in  this  allegory  are 
tempted  by  one  common  interest  to  enter  into  a^  confederacy 
together,  and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell, 
and  the  only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortnrea^ 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong, 
and  fall  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal  crown 
upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his  advancing  to  the  combat, 
the  oatery  at  his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  passed 
over  in  ailenee,  and  extremely  suitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors. 
I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  persons,  that  Sin  was 
produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were 
conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description 
of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  openbg  of  them  is  full  of 
Milton^s  spirit. 


-  On  a  sudden  open  fly 


With  impetnons  recoil  and  jarring  sound 

Th*  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  ErehuB.   'She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

£xeell*d  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 

8q  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
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In  Satan's  Toyage  throngh  the  Chaos,  there  ajre  aereral 
ginary  persons  described,  as  residing  in  that  immenee  waste  of 
matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those 
critics  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it ;  bnt  for  my  own  part  I  am  pleased 
most  with  tnose  passages  in  this  description  which  carry  in  them 
a  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such  as  might  possibly 
have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke, 
that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre, 
and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  explosion  stiU 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his  springbg  upward  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  confusion 
of  elements,  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  Chaos  from  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the  distant  discovery  of  the 
earth  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,*  are  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  noetical.  L. 


No.  315.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  1. 

Nee  doas  intenit,  nlai  dlgnos  Tlndice  nodus 
Indderit 

Hob.  An  Port.  19L 

Never  prcsame  to  make  a  god  H^>ear, 

But  fur  a  bos'neas  worthy  of  a  god. 

BOSOOMXOV. 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the  nature  lyid 
force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  en- 

*  By  the  mfxm,  Mr.  Addiipn  mistakes  the  sense  of  this  pMsage. — Seo 
Dr.  Newton's  note  on  the  place. — H. 
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toelj  oo&formaUe  to  Ihoae  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfnllj  tnrned  to  the  snblime,  his  subject  is 
the  noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  man 
ETcry  thing  that  is  truly  great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it. 
The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world ;  the  Chaos,  and  the 
creatimi ;  beaYen,  earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the  constitiiticm  of 
his  poem. 

Haying  in  the  first  and  second  book  represented  the  infernal 
world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally  leads 
him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Hilt<m'8  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in  those 
parts  of  his  poem,  where  the  divine  persons  are  introduced  as 
^>eakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe  that  the  author  proceeds 
with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its 
full  play,  but  chuses  to  confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  firom  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and  to  such 
expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The  beauties, 
therefore,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not  of 
t  poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments 
of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion.  The  passions,  which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular  beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book  consists 
in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which  the  poet  has 
couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together, 
in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence,  with 
respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  predestination,  free-will,  and  grace,  as  also  the  great  points  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a 
poem  that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with  great  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  dearer  and  stronger  light  than  ever  I  met  with  in 
any  other  writer.      As  these  points  are  dry  in  themsclvps  to  the 
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generality  of  readers,  tbe  conciBe  and  clear  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that 
particular  art  which  he  has  made  use  of,  in  the  interspersing  of 
all  those  graces  of  poetry,  which  the  subject  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of  omniscience ; '  and  as 
much  above  that,  in  which*  Virgil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the 
christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he 
is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  lively  manner. 

Now  had  th*  Almighty  father  from  abovob^ 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 

High  throo'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  hia  eye^ 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  reoeiv'd 

Beatitude  past  utterance :  on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat^ 

His  only  Son;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac*d. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivaird  love, 

In  blissful  solitude ;  he  then  survey'd 

1  *  Wbea  God  Ahnigfatf  from  bk  lottj  throiM, 
8«t  in  thoee  psits  of  heaven  that  poreet  are, 
Aa  tbr  above  tbo  dear  stars  everj  one^ 
As  it  la  hence  up  to  the  hlgheat  star, 
Looked  down,  and  all  at  ooee  thla  world  beheld. 
Each  land,  each  city,  eooatry,  town  and  ilald.*      « 

y.  Fairfax's  Tasso-^o.  i  st  viL  The  comparison  with  Tasso  is  the  more 
striking,  from  Addison's  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genius  which  Milton 
found  BO  suggestive. — O. 

•  In  which.  In  what  f  pro%j>ect,  or  turvey :  but  how  oould  Jupiter  bt 
drawn  in  either!    The  expression  is,  plainly,  inaccurate. — ^H. 


H«n  and  the  golf  between,  tad  Satan  Uiere 
CSoaeting  the  wall  of  heav'n  on  this  side  nighty 
In  the  dan  air  snblime,  and  ready  now 
TV>  atoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  ontside  of  this  world,  tliat  seem*d 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament^ 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Vherein  past>  present^  future,  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

Salsi^  appKMUsh  to  the  oonfines  of  the  oreation,  ia  finely 
nngiiMd  in  the  begiimiiig  of  the  speech  which  immediately  fol- 
low!. The  effiBCts  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed  sjmits,  and  in 
the  diyine  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  ihe 
msad  of  ilie  reader  with  a  secret  pleasore  and  complacency. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd 
All  Heay*n,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus'd  1 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious,  in  him  all  his  father  shone 
Substantially  express'd,  and  in  his  face 
DiTine  compassion  risibly  appeared. 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

i  need  not  point  ont  the  beauty  of  that  circumstance,  wherein 
the  whole  host  of  angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute ;  nor 
show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  in 
heaTen.  The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of  an* 
gels  tliat  follows  upon  it,  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poet- 
ical, that  I  should  not  forbear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
Ihe  multitudes  of  Angels  with  a  shout, 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  utt'ring  joy,  heav*n  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  Hoaannas  fill'd 
Th'  eternal  regions ;  Ac— • 
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Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  uniTerao,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his 
nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded  plain,  is  natural  and 
noble.  As  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  be- 
tween that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and 
that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  still  lay  in 
chaos  and  confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  as- 
tonishingly great  and  wild.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this  uttermost  surfiuw  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishmg; 
or,  as  the  French  critics  chuse  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  firom  a  true 
history ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such 
circumstances,  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time 
both  belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  well- 
chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as  have  really  hap- 
pened, or  at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened  according  to 
the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  nature ;  as  the  war  in  Heaven,  the  condition  of  the 
fallen  angels,  the  state  of  innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in 
themselves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  credibility,  is  by 
a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting 
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what  ia  woaderful,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordina- 
ry courM  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  *  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
^neas^s  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water-nymphs,  though  they  are  very 
surprising  accidents,  are  nevertheless  probable,  when  we  are  told 
that  they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this 
kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil with  such  circumstances  as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impossible, 
and  so  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing  pas- 
sion that  can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If 
there  be  any  instance  in  the  JSneid  liable  to  exceptioif  upon  this 
aocounti  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  JSneas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To 
qualify  this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  having  pierced  him  with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth 
to  that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  mar- 
vellous without  the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  causes,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable  of  producing  it :  the 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  themselves,  without  so  much  as  the 
modem  help  of  an  enchantment'    If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 

^The  ezpreMum  is  inMonnte,  for  it  was  not  IFlyBses's  ship,  but  that  of 
tha  PhsMiant  whioh  was  turned  into  a  rook.  Y.  Odyai.  h,  xiii  t.  160^ 
A&— a. 

*  And  yet  Dante  has  drawn  from  this  the  idea  of  the  punishment  which 
he  assigns  for  snieide  in  the  Xlllth  cant  of  the  Inferno :  The  fearful 
wood— 

*  Che  ds  DMBim  sentiero  era  sognsto— 
"Son  fhmdl  Terdl,  ma  dl  eolor  Jbsoo^ 
Nob  rami  aehietU,  ma  nodoel  o  ioToltl, 
Non  pomi  T^eran,  ma  steochl  oou  toscix* 
*W]iieh  tff  BO  pslh  was  marked.    Not  green  tiie  fbUage^  Vnt  hrown  in  eolor;  nol 
mooia  the  btmuikm,  bnl  gnarled  and  warped;  apples  none  were  tbere,  but  wtthsred 


T«  Ctarlylo's  aeeumta  and  vigorous  translation. — O. 
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Milton's  ftible,  though  W6  find  it  fMl  of  surprising  meidents,  they 
are  generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  de* 
scribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Yanity,  with  his 
episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in 
his  chaos.  These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not  credible ;  the 
reader  cannot  so  far  impose  upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility 
in  them ;  they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows,  imi 
of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  lode  upon  the 
stories  of  Oirce,  Polypheme,  the  Syrens,  nay,  the  whole  Odyssey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
fables,  which,  considering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prerailed 
in  the  age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  according  to 
the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might  hare  acted  what  is 
ascribed  (o  them,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  repre* 
sented,  might  possibly  have  been  truths  and  realities.  This  ap- 
pearance of  probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  obserres,  the  ancient  tragic 
writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject more  credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear  probable. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an  ordinary  reader  may  aocjuiesee 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which 
led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described  as  the  opening  through 
which  the  angels  pass  to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankbd.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage, 
and  taking  a  survey  of  the  wiiole  hot  of  naiare,  that  appeared  to 
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kni  BCffr  aad  fresb  in  all  ita  beaatieB,  with  the  sfmile  iUastrating 
thifl  eircamstaiioe,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  yast  hollow  of  the  nniverse  with  the  eye,  or 
(as  Milton  ealls  it  in  his  first  book)  with  the  ken  of  an  angeL 
He  marejB  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lie 
between  both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the 
wbole  roond  of  the  ereation. 

His  fii^t  between  the  several  worlds  that  shined  on  every 
side  of  him,  with  the  partieular  description  of  the  snn,  are  set 
ftitli  in  all  Ae  wantonness  of  a  Inxnriant  imagination.  His  i^pe, 
^leeeh,  and  behaviour,  upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  an- 
fgA  of  fight,  are  touched  wi^  exquisite  beauty.  The  poet's 
thou^t  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion of  mankind  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and 
the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived, 
sod  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  re- 
eeived  doctrine  among  the  most  famous,  philosophers,  that  every 
orb  had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  said 
to  have  seen  such  an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming 
majesty  aa  is  altogeUier  suitable  to  a  superior  being.  The  part 
of  it  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
bat  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seventh 
boc^ 

I  taw,  when  at  hfs  word  the  formlew  roMs 
Thie  world* •  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Coofoaion,  heard  his  Totce,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rulM,  stood  vast  iniinitade  confiii*d  ; 
Till  at  hie  Mooad  bidding  darkneae  fled, 
Light  ahon,  ^. 

la  the  fBttowing  pcurt  of  the  speeoh  he  points  out  the  earib 
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wiik  such  oircumBtanceSy  that  the  reader  can  soaroe  forbear  faney- 
iDg  himself  employed  on  the  same  distant  yiew  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  the  globe,  whose  hither  tide 
With  light  from  hence,  tho'  but  reflected,  shines :      ^ 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
Hb  day,  Ac. 

I  most  not  conolode  my  reflections  upon  this  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  notice  of  that  celebratedoomplaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which  certainly  deaerres  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  given  to  it;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence;  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression  upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.  L. 


No.  321.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  8. 

Nee  B^tls  eat  polohta  mm  potmats,  dnkisaanto. 

Hos.  An  Poet  9f  . 
*ns  not  enough  a  poem^s  flnelj  writ ; 
ItBiiistsflSBet  sad  osptiTate  the  sooL 

BoeooMMOir. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
poems  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  will  easily  pardon  the  length  of  my 
discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the  noblest 
work  of  genius,  in  our  language,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set 
before  an  English  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reason, 
though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  graces 
and  imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  bestow  one  upon  every  book  in  particular.    The  three  first 
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iKMto  I  hmre  alreftdj  dispatohed,  and  am  now  enteriiig  npon  the 
fonrtli.  I  need  not  aoqnaint  my  reader,  that  there  are.miilti« 
tildes  of  beanties  in  this  great  anther,  especially  in  the  deserip- 
tiTO  parte  of  his  poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  npon ;  it  being 
my  intention  to  point  ont  those  only,  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics,  who  have  written  upon  the 
Odyaeej,  tiie  Iliad,  and  the  ^neid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
Ibey  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in  those  poems, 
thej  hjK?<e  nerertheless  each  of  tliem  discovered  several  master* 
fbrokes,  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest  In  the 
tame  maiiner,  I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall  treat  on 
this  subject  after  me,  may  find  several  beauties  in  Milton,  which 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  one  another,  as 
to  some  particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  my* 
lelf  scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  of  litem  has  laid  down 
tpon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with 
one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  from  all 
of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three 
heads.  In  the  first  are  those  pictures  of  BtilMife,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  descriptions  of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &o. 
In  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and 
hdiaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the  last  is  the  conduct 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aris- 
totle's rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak 
unaetive  parts  of  the  fible,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  beau- 
ty of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader  may 
that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in 
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these  deacripikme,  than  in  tnoet  other  pairts  <^  the  poe'm.  I 
miiBt  farther  add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rivers 
rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  jnstlj  censured 
in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length; 
the  description  of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not  the 
poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that 
happiness  from  which  our  first  parents  felL  The  plan  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketch  which 
we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination 
has  poured  forth  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of 
happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out 
each  particiilar. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  observing,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem, 
wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken  from  this  their 
delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of 
action,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short) 
as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  those  poems,  wherein  shep- 
herds are  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our 
first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  any  thing 
they  speak  or  do ;  and  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always  paradisiacal 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the 
fourth  book.  Satan  being  now  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  is  filled  with 
sentiments  different  from  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was 
in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to 
it :  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and 
breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with  several  transient 
touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation  :  but  at  length  he  confirms 
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bittflelf  in  UDpeniteMe,  Mid  in  his  design  of  dnwiog  men  into  kui 

own  fltmie  of  gnili  and  miaery.     This  oonflict  of  passions  b  raised 

with  a  great  deal  of  art^  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is 

very  bold  and  nobla' 

O  Ihoa  that  with  sorpafBiiig  glory  orowii'd 
Look'st  from  thy  aole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  wboee  sight  all  the  stare 
Hide  tbenr  dimmish'd  h«ads ;  to  the«  I  call. 
Bat  with  BO  friendly  voioe,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sii%  to  toll  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams^ 
That  bring  to  my  remembraiwe  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  oneo  above  thy  sphere. 

This  Speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
the  whole  poem.  The  eril  spirit  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries 
eoDceming  onr  first  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life, 
whieh  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals, 
which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playing  about  Adam  and 
Eve ;  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  different  shapes, 
m  order  to  hear  their  oonversation  ;  are  circumstances  that  give 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
irt,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has 
engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan^s  trapsformation  into  a  cormorant,  and 
pUcing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described,  as  perching  on  the 
top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a 

'  See  Kewtoii^  ed  of  Par.  Lost,  toL  i  pi  266.  When  Milton  meant  to 
hare  made  only  a  tragedy  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  purposed  to  begin  it  with 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  following  speech,  which  he  showed  to  his  nephew, 
EL  PUli|»  and  others.— a 
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toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imaginatkms,  is  m  eir- 
oumstance  of  the  same  nature;  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it  His  answer  upon  his  being 
discovered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  oon- 
formable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Enow  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fiU'd  with  scorn  t 
Enow  ye  not  me  t  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  yon,  there  sitting  where  you  darst  not  soar. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng ; 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is 
exquisitely  graceful  and  moral  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels,  who  kept  watch  in 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  re- 
markable a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it.  Gabriel's  discovering  his  approach  at  a  distanoe,  is 
drawn  with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagination. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hastening  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port^ 
But  faded  splendor  wan ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor,  seems  the  prince  of  hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with 
sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord  celebrated  by  Longinus ;  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil ;  who  are  both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the 
clouds. 
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While  that  he  tpake^  th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
Tani*d  fiery  red,  sharp'oing  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  pointed  spears^  4e. 

On  th*  other  side,  Satan  alarm'd, 

CoDeeting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood 
LOu  Tenariff  or  Atlas  nnremoy'd. 
H'w  stature  reaeh'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plum*d. 

I  miiBt  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  every  where  full  of 
hints,  and  sometimes  literal  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latm  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a 
diseonrse  by  itself,  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
ipeeiilati<ms,  tiiat  are  designed  for  English  readers,  with  such  re- 
leeiioiis  as  would  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  most,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  breaking  off 
the  eombat  between  Onbriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the 
goldoi  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer^s  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  ia  pair  of  scales.  The  reader 
may  see  the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes  Jupiter  in 
the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  .^ncas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful  circumstance  from  the 
Iliad  and  .^Bneid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but  makes  an  artful  use 
of  it  for  the  proper  tarrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking 
off  the  eombat  between  the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  Milton  is 
the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble 
all^ory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before 
be  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is  said  to  have  been  *  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice,  under  the  head  of  the  machines,  thai 

VOL.  TL — 5 
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UriePs  gliding  down  to  the  earth  npon  a  sonbeam,  with  the  poet's 

device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  son,  as 

in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been  admired 

in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems  below  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  description  of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking  their  nightly 

round  in  Paradise  is  of  another  spirit ; 

So  Baying  on  he  led  his  radiant  files^ 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns,  which  our  first  parents  used  to  hear 
them  sing  in  these  their  midnight  walks,  is  altogether  divine,  and 
inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  parts  which  Adam 
and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth  book.  The  description  of  them  as  they 
first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment, 
and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect^  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majesty  seem*d  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seem'd,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone^ 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac*d ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 
Ilis  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  dedar*d 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacintbine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad: 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dis-shevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shun'd  the  tight 
Of  God  or  Angela,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraoet  met 
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There  ia  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow, 
wherein  thej  are  described  as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the 
side  of  a  fonntain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  fiow  equally  from  pas- 
sion and  sincerity.  The  professions  they  make  to  one  another 
are  fall  of  warmth;  bat  at  the  same  time  foanded  on  truth.  In 
a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise. 


-When  AdaiD,  first  of  men- 


Sole  partner  knd  tole  part  of  all  these  joys. 

Dearer  thyself  than  all ; 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 

To  prane  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Whieh  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet 

To  whom  thns  Eve  reply'd ;  O  thon  for  whom 

And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right; 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe 

And  daily  thanks :  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 

So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds»  while  thou 

like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find,  Ac, 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives  aa 
aoeoont  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is  I  think  as  beautiful  a  passage 
IS  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  off  with  so  much  art,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without  offending  the 
Host  severe.- 

rhat  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  Ac 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  an^  invention  than  this  great  authoi, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts 
of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state  of  innocence ;  to 
kave  deacribed  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of  it. 
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without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the 
most  endearing  things,  without  descending  from  his  natural 
dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without  departing  from 
the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  preroga- 
tives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other 
in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This  mutual  subordination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  parti- 
cularly in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyen 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprovM, 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  bid ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submidsive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The  speech  of  Eve,  in 
particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words 
and  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.* 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this  book,  with  observing  the 
masterly  transition  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening  wor- 
ship, in  the  following  lines. 

Tlius  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turn  d,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav^D, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  m«on*8  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  thou  also  mad*8t  the  nighty 
Maker  omnipotent^  and  thou  the  day,  Ae. 

'  y.  Tatler,  114,  and  Spect,  285  and  82&*-a 
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Host  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated  the  ancients, 
in  beginning  a  speech  without  premising  that  the  person  said  thus 
or  thus ;  bat  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omission 
of  two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  thej  shall  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  speech  may 
b^n  naturally  without  Uiem.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  thit 
kind  oat  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Longinus. 

L. 


No.  327.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  15.    ' 

Major  remm  mlbl  DMcitnr  ordo. 

Ynto.  JEa.  viL  4& 
A  krger  scene  of  action  to  dtoplay'd. 

Dbtdbk. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit  prao- 
tised  upon  Eye  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  yanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The  author,  who  shews 
a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  upon 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book. 
Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusua! 
discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which  he  regards  her, 
is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her,  is  the  softest  that  ever  was  oonveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear. 

Hia  wonder  wai  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  diseompos'd  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  thro'  onqaiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hong  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep^ 
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Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  roiee 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes^ 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  Awake, 
My  fairest^  my  espons'd,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  I 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grore^ 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet 
Such  whispering  wak*d  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  fsce  and  mom  retum'd 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the  conference 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the 
book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of  Eastern  po- 
etry, and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who 
is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled 
with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 

"  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone :  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smelL  Arise,  my  love,  my 
feur  one,  and  come  away. 

^*  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field :  let  us  get 
up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether 
the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth." 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 
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-Where  the  Mpient  king 


Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spoase, 

thews  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve^s  dream  is  full  of  those  ''high  conceits  engendering  pride,' 
which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
thb  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies  herself  awakened  by 
Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

Why  sleepVt  thou  Eve  f  now  is  the  pleasant  time^ 
The  cool,  the  8ilent»  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warhling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tones  sweetest  his  loTe-labour*d  song ;  now  reigns 
Full  orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things:  in  vain, 
^     If  none  regard.    Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  raviBhmcnt, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze  I 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through  the 
wbole  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these  :  but  flattery  and  false- 
liood  are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not  be 
beard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other  vain  senti- 
ments  of  the  same  kind  in  this  relation  of  ber  dream,  will  be  ob- 
viooB  to  every  reader.  Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is 
finely  presaged  on  this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  art- 
fally  shadowed,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows 
in  the  ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  vision  of 
itself  is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a  dream. 
Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior  character  for  wisdom,  instructs 
ind  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion. 

So  cheer*d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd. 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
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Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  hare  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those 
psalms  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  praise,  the 
psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  inanimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  ,^- 
tolling  their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the 
mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  Qod^a  works,  and  awaken  that  divine 
enthusiasm,  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of 
worship,  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  consequently  could 
be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  af- 
ford matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  1  need  not  re- 
mark the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this  whole 
hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  assigned 
to  the  persons  in  this  poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
tbe  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  departure  from  before  the  throne, 
and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As 
Milton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with  circumstances  that  are ' 
marvellous  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as 
framed  after  such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 


-Till  at  the  gate 


Of  heav'n  amv'd,  the  gate  self'Open'd  wide^ 

On  golden  hiuges  turning,  as  hy  work 

Divine  the  sovereign  architect  had  fram'd.  R 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  passages 
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in  the  18ih  Iliad,  as  that  in  particnlar,  where,  speaking  of  Vul- 
can, Homer  says,  that  he  had  made  twenty  tripodeSj  running  on 
golden  wheels ;  which,  upon  occasion,  might  go  of  themselves  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and,  when  there  was  no  more  use  for 
them,  return  again  after  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied 
Homer  yery  severely  upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endeav' 
oared  to  defend  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  in 
tills  particular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  probable.  As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  trtpodes,  so  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  in  the  scripture,  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  stilly 
in  conformity  with  the  cherubims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circumstance  in  his 
thoughts,  because  in  the  following  book  he  describes  the  chariot 
of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  Eie* 
kid's  vision. 


-Foflh  nish'd  with  'whid wind  sound 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flatnes,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daciers,  who  are  for 
vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  something 
parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  had  they 
thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes  with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person, 
is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.*  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to  their  imagina- 
tions in  the  description  of  angels ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions 

1  Tmso*s  Jerasalem,  c.  i.  st  18,  14,  15,  and  c  ix.  st  60,  61,  62.~C 
VOL.VL— ^* 
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which  are  given  of  them  in  scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  Alter 
haying  set  him  forth  in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented 
him  as  alighting  upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  fancy. 


-Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 


And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav*nly  frag^ranoe  fill*d 
The  circuit  wide. * 

EaphaePs  reception  hy  the  guardian  angels,  his  passing 

through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 

have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of  bestowing.     The 

author  afterwards  gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 

domestic  employments. 

So  saying  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent^ 
What  choice  to  chyse  for  delicacy  best^ 
What  order  so  contriv*d  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  join*d,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  <iic. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the  subject 
is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  off  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions,  as  make  it  none  of 
the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
missive behaviour  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest ;  the  solemn  hail  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the 
mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  admired. 

Eaphaers  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 

>  y.  Iliad,  xziv.  889,  and  Mn.  iv.  288.— 'It  is  hard,'  says  Pope,  *  to  de- 
termine which  is  more  excellent,  the  copy  or  the  original ;  but  Milton  a 
description  is  better  than  both '    V.  also  Newton*s  ed.  of  P.  L.  v.  L  p  869- 

•74.— a 
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Ids  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit,  with  which 
the  author  has  so  jadiciously  introduced  him.  He  had  received 
instmctions  to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with 
anoUier,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was  contriving  his 
destmction  :  accordingly  he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  a 
table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The 
occasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  an- 
gels. After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  up- 
on more  indifferent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and 
makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  fallen  angel,  who 
was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my  first  paper 
on  Miltoo,  I  should  have  dated  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  from 
Uie  beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes 
the  action  of  the  ^neid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem. 
I  could  alledge  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  action  of  the 
JBneid  rather  from  its  immediate  beginning  in  the  first  book, 
than  from  its  remote  beginniug  in  the  second  f  and  shew  why  I 
have  considered  the  sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  - 
tile  eommon  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertuning  piece  of  criticisnr,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  fir^t  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
Which  ever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action  is 
preserved  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
&11  of  man  in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote 
beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.  The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it 
is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great 
writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force  of  imagi 
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nation,  and  a  fine  variety  of  oircomstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  bnt  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the 
last  of  the  following  lines  : 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  hia  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mounts  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structare  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted) 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he  tells  ns,  in  the 
language  of  the  gods,  are  called  by  different  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  scripture  to  justify  him.  The  part  of 
Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels 
preserved  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  mo- 
ral of  religious  singularity.  The  seal  of  the  seraph  breaks  forth 
in  a  becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha- 
racter which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous  scorn  and 
intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  doubtless 
designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  foand ; 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrifj'd ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  seal : 

yor  number,  nor  example^  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  paa^'d. 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear*d  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tum*d 

On  those  proud  tow*rs  to  swift  destruction  doomU 

L. 
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No.  333.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  22. 


Yoett  in  oertamiiiA  dlvos. 

Yae. 
Ha  calla  emUttlMl  deities  to 


We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle  of  angels ;  having  raised 
his  reader's  expectation,  and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
ngea  in  the  preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages 
in  mj  obtemtions  on  the  former  books,  having  purposely  reserv- 
ed them  lor  the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  occa- 
non  to  them.  The  author's  imagination  was  so  inflamed  with 
this  great  scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises, 
if  possible,  above  himsel£  Thus  where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the 
beginning  of  his  poem  : 


-Him  the  Almighty  Power 


Hnrl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  min  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

# 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  con 
fermce. 

O  prinee,  O  ehief  of  many  throned  powers^ 

That  led  th'  imbattel'd  seraphim  to  war. 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  events 

That  with  sad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat, 

Hath  lost  US  heaVn,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

But  see  the  angry  Victor  has  recall*d 

His  ministers  of  Tengeance  and  pursuit 

Baek  to  the  gates  of  heav*n :  the  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  overblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  receiv'd  us  failing;  and  Uie  thunder. 
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Winged  wiih  red  lightning  and  impetaons  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the  second. 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pnrsu'd,  and  struck 
With  heav'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds 

In  short,  the  poet  ncTer  mentions  any  thing  of  this  battle,  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject. Among  several  others,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  power  who  is  described  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  third  book. 

«  Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 

With  fault'ring  speech,  and  visage  incompos'd, 
Answer'd :  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heaven's  King^  tho'  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  ront> 
•    Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven's  gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands, 
Pursuing 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear 
light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer,  are  surprised  to 
find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in 
horror,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is 
wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wrath,  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.     The 
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first  engagement  if  carried  on  under  a  oopo  of  fire,  occasioned  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are 
disdiarged  from  either  host.  The  second  onset  is  still  more  ter- 
rible, as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders  which  seem  to 
make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation 
eren  in  the  good  angels.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
■ountaina  and  promontories ;  till,  in  the  last  place,  the  Messiah 
eomes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of 
his  appearance,  amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of 
kis  lightmngs,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which 
does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most 
readers  would  conoeiTC  of  a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination, 
which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description,  by 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel-angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious 
inyention  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty. 
The  tearing  up  of  the  hills,  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a 
thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for 
saeh  an  incident  by  the  description  of  the  giants'  war,  which  we 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made  this  cir- 
camstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet^s  u.sc,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes 
•0  great  a  noise  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the  sublimest 
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description  ia  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this 
very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what  judg- 
ment Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  improved  every  great  hint  which 
he  met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  subject.  Homer,  in  that 
passage  which  Longinns  has  celebrated  for  its  sublimeneas,  and 
which  Ovid  and  Virgil  have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the 
giants  threw  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He 
adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion  (eivoo-i^vXAov)  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  woods 
that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  further  a  great  beauty  in  his  sing- 
ling out  by  name  these  three  remarkable  mountains,  so  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a  beauty  as  the  scene  of 
Milton's  war  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with.  Claudlan,  in 
his  fragment  upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that 
wildness  of  imagination  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots,  and  threw  them 
at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular  taking  up 
Lemnos  in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the  skies,  with 
all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears  up  mount 
Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but 
the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him  with  thb  mountain  upon  his 
shoulders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back,  as  he  held 
it  up  in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader, 
that  such  ideas  savour  more  of  burlesque,  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  rather  divert 
the  mind  than  astonish  it  Milton  has  taken  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  in  these  several  passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the 
following  great  image : 

From  their  foandations  lootaing  to  and  fro, 
They  plucVd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 
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Boeln,  vAtelrak  woods;  and  bj  the  shaggy  topa 
Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands 

We  baye  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short  description, 
improTcd  by  the  imagination  of  Glaudian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
Banner,  with  the  other  numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which 
ire  80  conspicuouBy  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
moat  ordinary  reader. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of  poetry  in 
this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  would  haye 
been  impoesible  to  have  given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of 
this  paper.  Besides  that,  I  find  it  in  a  great  measure  done  to  my 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's  Essays  on  Translated 
Poetry.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master- 
strokes in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notioe  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was  master  of, 
hat  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armory  of  God. 


-But  the  sword 


Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Was  giv'n  him  temper'd,  so,  that  neither  keen 
Kor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  poet 
tells  OS,  that  the  sword  of  JEneas,  which  was  given  him  by  a 
deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Turnus,  which  came  from  a 
■ortal  forge.    As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the 
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way  we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is  fayour- 

ed  by  heaven  snch  an  allegorical  weapon,  is  very  conformable  to 

the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.    Not  only  Homer  has  made  tise 

of  it,  but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maeoabees,  who 

had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so  much  glory 

and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 

prophet  Jeremiah.      The  following  passage,  wherein  Satan  is 

described  as  wounded  by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  ci 

Homer : 

The  grinding  sword  with  discontinaous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him,  but  th'  ethereal  substance  dos'd. 
Not  long  divisible,  and  from  the  gash 
A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedes 
wounding  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal  viands ;  and  that 
though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up, 
and  healed,  in  those  beings  who  are  vested  with  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his  furious 
Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  receiyed,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad  ;  who,  upon  his 
being  wounded,  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins 
the  charge.  Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the 
bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily  observe 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  hoi:ror  of  this  image,  without  running 
into  the  ridicule  of  it. 


Whore  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought^ 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king,  who  him  defy'd. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bouQd 
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Tlireateii'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heayea 
Befnin'd  his  tongue  blaBphemous ;  but  anon 
IXywn  eloven  to  the  waist^  with  shattered  arma^ 
And  nnoonth  pain,  fled  bellowing. 

Mnton  has  Iike¥ri8e  raised  his  description  in  this  book  with 
mtny  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture.  The 
Messiah's  ehariot,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon 
a  Tision  of  Eiekiel, '  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in 
Mb  of  Homer's  spirit*  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  prophecy. 

The  following  lines  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given 
the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn  from 
ft  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms. 

Go  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Father's  might» 
Aaeend  my  chariot^  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  HeavVs  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  sword  on  thy  puissant  thigh. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes  of  the 
ttae  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagination 
with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he  entered  upon  * 
this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there  gives  us  a  scene  of 
Bcn,  heroeSy  and  gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  eont^nding  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner, 
tiiat  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of 
the  fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  heads; 
while  Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  bat- 

^  Did  Milton  ever  see  RaphaeVs  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  one  of  his  grandest 
cwetpcioiia,  now  in  the  Pitti  palaee  t — G. 

*  Mmeh  in  him  of  Homer'a  tipirit  Rather,  a  spirit  much  above  Ilomcr's: 
vh&res  the  gradual  departure  of  the  divine  presence  fi*om  the  btily  temple 
sad  city,  by  several  Bucces«tive  stages;  with  dreadful  prophecies  inter- 
&t2«d,  till,  in  the  end,  the  gUrry  of  the  Lard,  charioted  by  living  wheels 
nd  winged  chembinia,  takea  its  station  uptm  the  mountain  which  is  on  the 
Mif  eidt  ef  the  eity-^i^he  moat  sublime  and  terrible  idea  that  is  to  be  met 
vith  in  any  author.    See  Ezekiel,  ch.  x.  xL — U. 
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tie,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  shake  aboai  them.  The 
poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock,  that  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Yulean  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthus,  and  Minenra 
as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres 
in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature ;  Milton  has  filled  his 
fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  circumstances  of 
horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  and  rattling  of  braien  chariots, 
the  hurling  of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
thunder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling  even  before  it  was  created  1 

All  Heaven  reAOunded ;  and  had  earth  been  then, 
All  earth  had  to  its  centre  shook 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards  de- 
scribe the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Mes- 
siah's chariot,  with  that  exception  of  the  throne  of  GK>d ! 


-  Under  his  burning  wheels 


The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughoati 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  vrith  so  much 
terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what  he  himself  wai 
able  to  describe. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  pnt  not  forth,  but  ehe«k'd 
His  thnnder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  bat  root  them  oat  of  Heaven. 
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III  a  word,  Milton's  genias,  which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and 
so  strengthened  bj  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book 
ererj  way  eqnal  to  his  subject,  which  was  the  most  sublime  that 
eonld  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affaeting  the  mind,  he  knew  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  certain 
nsttng-plaoes  and  opportunities  of  recoTcring  itself  from  time  to 
time :  he  has,  therefore,  with  great  address  interspersed  several 
speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs,  to  diversify 
kis  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  he  might 
eome  fresh  to  his  great  action ;  and  by  such  a  contrast  of  ideas, 
have  a  more  lively  taste  of  the  noble  parts  of  his  description. 

L. 
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Ut  bl8  exordia  primls 

OmnU,  et  ipse  tener  Mandi  ooncreverit  orbia. 
Tom  dnrare  solam  et  dbcludere  Nerea  ponto 
Ci^Milt,  et  reram  paallatim  samore  formaa. 

ViBO.  Ec]og.TL88. 
He  tang  tbe  secret  seeds  of  nature's  fWune : 
How  se«s«  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
Fell  thro*  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  bUndlj  gathered  In  this  goodlj  balL 
The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  b/  degrees 
Shot  from  the  boonded  earth  the  boanding  seas. 
Tbe  earth  and  ocean  Tarlooa  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  ion  to  the  new  world  arose. 

Dbtdbk. 

LoNGixus  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  a  loftiness  in  son- 
tZBients,  where  there  is  no  passion,  and  brings  instances  out  of 
ancient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as 
tbat  great  critic  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime, 
bot  is  not  essential  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks, 
v«  very  often  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
ptieipna,  very  often  want  tbe  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and 
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sublime  manner ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shewn  him 
self  a  master  in  l^oth  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh  book 
which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixt  and  worked  up  with  passion.  The  author 
appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the 
former  book,  they  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth 
book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  confusion ; 
the  seventh  a£fects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and 
fills  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Without  producing  in  it  any  thing 
like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to 
his  reader  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  been  engaged  in  works  of  the 
same  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical 
-subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often  catches 
the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spirit  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages  in 
Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions,  by  such  an  imitation  as  that 
which  Looginus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days'  works, 
the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writers, 
who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  But  as  there  are 
many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ, 
the  author  h^  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  book.  The  groat  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
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whith  the  law-giTer  of  tbe  Jews  has  descrihed  the  creation  in  the 
frsi  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in 
seriptnre,  which  rise  np  in  the  same  majesty,  where  this  subject 
if  touched  apon.  Milton  has  shown  his  jadgraent  very  remark- 
ably, in  making  use  of  sach  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  daly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  eastern  poetry,  which 
were  suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  were  set  to  aiT  higher 
jMtdi,  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  yery  great  and  solemn.  The  following  lines,  in  which 
be  tells  him,  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
npoD  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  mn 
If  ttch  of  hie  race  though  steep,  suspense  in  Heav'n 
Held  by  thy  -voice,  thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
Aod  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  Ac 

The  angel's  enoooraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit 
afia>  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  crea- 
tioo  of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by 
whoHB,  as  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  worlds  were  made,  comes 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  an  host  of 
aagels,  and  clothed  with  such  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering 
ipoQ  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  cenceptions,  appears  the 
itBosi  exertion  of  onmipotenoe.  What  a  beautiful  description 
kas  oar  aathor  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets ; 
'And  behold  theie  came  four  chariots  out  from  between  two 
mwntains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.' 

Abo^t  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd, 
Cbemb  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  Tirtaes,  winged  spirit^  and  chariots  wing'd. 
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From  the  armoary  of  Ood,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  moantains  lod^fd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnest  at  hand  ; 
Celestial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liy'd. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-dnring  gates,  harmonious  soond, 
On  golden  hinges  moTing —— 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots-  of  Gk)d,  and  of 
these  gates  of  Heaven,  and  shall  here  ohly  add,  that  Homer 
gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening  of  themselves, 
though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the 
hours  first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which 
lay  as  a  barrier  before  them.     ^ 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more  sublime 
than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  looking  down  into  the  Chaos, 
calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  out-line  of  the  creation. 

On  heay*nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  tum*d  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heav*n*s  height,  and  with  the  center  mix  the  pole. 

Silence  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep^  peaces 
Said  then  th'  omnific  word,  your  discord  end : 

Nor  staid,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
FoUowM  in  bright  psDcession,  to  behold 
Oeation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took-  the  golden  compasses,  prapared 
In  Ood*s  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
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Ob«  foot  he  eentei'd,  and  the  other  tnni'd 
Bound  through  the  Test  profuoditj  obecare, 
And  eaid,  thus  &r  extend,  thus  far  thj  boundi^ 
«•  This  be  thy  just  cireumference,  O  world. 

ThellMmi^t  of  the  golden  compasses  is  coneeived  altogether 
in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful 
deeeription,  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
them  sereril  arms  and  instroments  with  the  same  greatness  of 
ima^nation.  Let  the  reader  only  pemse  the  description  of 
Minerra's  .figis,  or  Bncfcler,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  with 
her  tpCMTf  whieh  woold  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her  hel- 
■mI  that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hun- 
dred cities :  the  golden  compasses  in  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
ngt  appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  the  hand  of  him,  whom 
Pkto  somewhere  calls  the  Divine  Qeometrician.  As  poetry  de- 
lights in  dothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and  sensible 
iaagea,  we  find  a  magnificent  description  of  the  creation  formed 
ifter  the  same  manner  in  one  of  the  prophets,  wherein  he  de- 
Mribes  the  Almi^ty  architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the 
boUow  of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with  his  span,  com- 
prriiending  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the 
BoontainB  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them 
describing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation, 
represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretch- 
ing a  line  upon  it.  And  in  another  place  as  garnishing  the 
heavens,  stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and 
hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton 
his  expressed  in  the  following  verse. 

And  earth  self-balancVl  on  her  center  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  iu  this  book  lie  so  very  thick,  that 
H  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  this  paper.     The  poet  has 
voi- VI.— 6 
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employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  The  seyeral 
great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  another,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful 
work,  and  to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spec- 
tators of  it.     How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day. 


-  Thus  was  the  first  day  ev*!!  and  morn. 


Nor  past  unoelebreted,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  ohoirs»  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darlfiness  they  beheld ; 
Birth-day  of  heay'n  and  earth :  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third  day; 
when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent)  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheaye 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heay'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep» 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  yegetable  world  d»* 
scribed  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  gmbe^ 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring, 
and  leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surpri- 
sing and  beautiful. 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  jnake  their  appearance  on 
the  fourth  day. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horiion  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thro'  Heav*n's  high  road :  the  grey 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced 

Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon. 

But  opposite  in  levelVd  west  was  set, 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  othe/  light  she  needed  none 
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Id  that  aspect^  and  still  the  distanoe  keeps 
'  Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines 
ReroWd  on  Heav'n's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
Wit^  thousand  lesser  lights  diyidual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars  tlmt  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in  his 
description  of  the  six  dajs^  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same  time  so  particular,  as 
to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn 
out  to  our  yiew  the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  .will  find 
a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes  with  the  formation 
of  man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was 
the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into 
Heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  that  great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finish- 
ed ;  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  ever- 
lasting gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  this  new 
creation ;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
existence ;  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day : 
Tet  not  till  the  Creator  from  bis  work 
Desisting,  thu*  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  to  the  heav*n  of  heav'ns  his  high  abode, 
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Thence  to  behold  this  new  ereated  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire ;  how  it  shew'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  ikir. 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode,   . 
FoUow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  aonnd 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounding,  (thou  remember'st^  for  thou  heard'st) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellationB  mng. 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood. 
While  the  bi-ight  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung. 
Open  ye  heav'ns,  your  living  doors,  let  in 
The  great  Creator  (rom  his  work  return'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  npon  the  creation,  without  men 
tioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that  title.'  The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  is  executed 
with  BO  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our  English 
Terse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so 
great  a  strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of 
the  imagination.  The  author  has  shewn  us  that  design  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  6f 
its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and 
incontestable  instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of 
Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  forma- 

*  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  the  only  work  of  his  that  has  par- 
tially escaped  oblivion.  Jolmson  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion. Swift  ridicules  all  of  Blackmore's  works ;  upon  which  Chalmers,  or 
some  author  used  by  him  in  his  notes  on  the  Spectator,  gravely  says — 
*When  men  hnve  done  laughing,  and  wisely  lay  aside  all  the  Dean's 
writings  for  life,  this  poem  of  Blackmore's  will  be  read  for  its  superior  in- 
tention and  better  tendency  * — a  day,  which,  like  the  millennium,  seems 
to  be  still  a  good  way  off.— O. 
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tioQ  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  us,  'that  he  created  her,  and 
taw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  ponred  her  oat  upon  all  his 
works.'  L. 


Na  345.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  5. 

Sanettnt  ble  adIidaI,  menttaqne  capadw  alUs 
Deint  aAhw,  et  qnod  domlnari  in  eaten  posMt 
Natoft  bomo  «fc 

Or.  Mr.  i.  ra 

A  traalw  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Wee  wentlDf  yet,  end  then  wee  man  designed ; 
ConeekHiB  of  tlmighti  of  more  capeclout  breeet. 
For  empire  fonn*d,  end  flt  to  rale  tbe  reet 

Dbydot. 

The  aocounts  which  Raphael  giyes  of  the  battle  of  angels, 
and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly 
rdated  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection  with 
the  labia. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of  the  im- 
pression which  this  discourse  of  the  arch-angel  made  in  our  first 
ptrenta.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  curiosity,  inquires 
eoDoeming  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  make  the 
most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days'  works.  The  poet 
here,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing 
from  this  part  of  their  oonyersation  to  amusements  more  suitable 
to  her  sex.  He  well  knew,  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which 
is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve, 
would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  de- 
vised very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her  retiring. 

So  sp«k«  oar  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 
Enfring  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse :  which  Ere 
PeveeiTing  where  she  sat  retired  in  tight, 
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TTitb  lowliness  majestic  from  ber  sest^ 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  staj. 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowery 

To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom. 

Her  nursery :  they  at  her  coming  sprung; 

And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladiier  gprew.  . 

Tet  went  she  not;  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  sach  pleasure  she  r^serf'd 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather:  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions^  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses ;  from  his  Up 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.    O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  in  love,  and  mutual  honour  join'dl 

The  Angel's  retarning  a  doubtful  Answer  to  Adam's  inquiries, 
was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  arch- angel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  hypothesis  are 
described  with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same 
lime  dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own 
history,  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  conversation  with  his 
Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader,  than  this  dis- 
course of  our  great  ancestor ;  as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the 
first  man  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  deliv- 
ered upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  ima- 
ginations of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  just  and 
natural  than  this  whole  episode.     As  our  author  knew  this  sub- 
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jeet  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw 
it  into  the  relation  of  the  six  days'  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein  our  an- 
cestor gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral. 

For  while  I  rit  with  thee,  I  Mem  in  heayeD« 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  esr 
Than  frnits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hanger,  both  from  labour,  at  the  honr 
Of  sweet  repast;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Tho*  pleasant ;  bnt  thy  words  with  gi^e  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a 

reason  why  be  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was  about 

to  relate. 

For  T  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
Boaod  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure. 
Far  on  ezcursiun  towards  the  gates  of  hell. 
Squared  in  fall  legion  (suoh  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy^  while  God  was  in  his  work, 
Leat  he^  ineenst  at  sach  eruption  bold, 
Deatraetioa  with  creation  might  have  mixed. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  in  what 
followa  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book,  where  iBneas  and  the 
Sibyl  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  there  de- 
ieribcd  as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were 
heard  in  those  regions  of  ruin  and  sorrow. 

Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong ; 
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Bat  long  ere  oor  approaohing,  heard  withiu 
Noiae,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song; 
Torment*  and  load  Ument*  and  farions  rage. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and 
sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does 
he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  delight- 
ful landskip  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion. 


-Afl  new  waked  from  soundest  sleeps 


Soft  on  the  flowiy  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  tun 

Soon  dried,  and  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heav'n  my  wondering  eyes  I  turn*d. 

And  gaz^d  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  raia'd 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 

As  thitherward  endearouring,  and  upright 

Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these. 

Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walk'd  or  flew. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smil'd ; 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erfioVd. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  taking  a  surrey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  discoyering  by  the  light 
of  reason,  that  he  and  every  thing  about  bim  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  that  this 
Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  ad- 
dress to  the  sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  creation,  which  made 
the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to 
the  imagination. 


-Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  lights 


And  thou  enlight*ned  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move^  fair  creatures  tell, 
Tell  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ff 
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His  next  sentiment,  when  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep,  he 
fisncies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and  falling  away  into  nothing, 
cmn  never  be  sufficiently  admired/  His  dream,  in  which  he«till 
preserres  the  conscioasness  of  his  existence,  together  with  his  re- 
moTil  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are 
also  cirenmstances  finely  imaged,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
lirered  in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  none 
but  a  great  genius  could  have  thought  oi^  though,  upon  the  peru- 
ttl  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
vhich  he  treats.  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural  they  are 
Dot  obvious,  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life  left 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent,  is  described  with  great  strength 
ind  judgment ;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts  and  birds  pass- 
ing in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Each  bird  and  heast  hehold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cow'ring  low 

With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing :  « 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pasa*d 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  rep- 
resents the  Supreme  Being,  as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work, 
lad  patting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he  had 
eadued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  m  this  divine  colloquy,  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of 
Paradise,  and  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversa- 

■  **  The  beauty  of  these  lines  did  not  escape  the  elegant  and  judicious 
iidison ;  but  that  author  does  not  assign  the  reason  of  his  approbation." 
—V.  Beatti«  on  Truth,  part  L  cK  it  S.  text  and  note. — Q. 
TOt.  VL — ^ 
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tion  and  Bociety  of  some  rational  breatnre,  wbo  should  |Mfftake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported 
chftflj  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
naments; is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem :  the  more  the 
reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has  wonder- 
fully preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in  the 
Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in 
the  creature,  as  particularly  in  the  following  lines. 

Thus  I  presomptuouB ;  and  the  Tision  bright. 

As  with  a  smile  more  bright'ned,  thus  reply'd,  Ac. 

—I  with  leave  of  speech  implored 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  reply'd. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  hearenly  power. 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,  Ae. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep, 
and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eye.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is 
touched  very  finely. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair, 
*  That  what  seem*d  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  mj  heart,  uufelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phantom, 
with  his  exdanuitions  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature,  who  resembled  the  apparition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite 
propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth 
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tnd  ^iiit,  the  love  whioh  is  described  in  it  is  every  way  suitable 
to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader  compares  the  description 
wbich  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  ni^tial  bower, 
with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a 
scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care 
whieh  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
that  m^i  be  offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  senta- 
■MQls  are  chaste,  but  not  cold,  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of 
the  most  transporting  passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What 
a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined 
together,  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures 
of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense. 

That  hare  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Whioh  1  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  eUe  delight  indeed,  but  such 

A9  us*d  or  not»  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 

Nor  Vehement  desire,  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flowen^ 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds ;  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch,  here  passion  first  I  felt^ 

Commotion  strange ;  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  shew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact 

When  I  approach 
Hfsr  loveliness^  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  compleat,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtoousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  diseountenano'd,  and  like  folly  shews; 
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Authorit J  and  reason  on  her  wait» 
As  one  intended  firsts  not  after  made         * 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Oreatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Baild  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  gnard  angelic  plao'd. 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  gave  the  angel 
suoh  an  insight  into  haman  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of 
the  evils  which  might  befal  the  species  in  general,  as  well  as  Adam 
in  particular,  from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  for- 
tifies him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully 
prepare'  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
book,  where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant 
discoveries,  brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  ihe  gentle  rebuke  he 
received  from  the  angel,  shews  that  his  love,  however  violent  it 
might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not 
improper  for  Paradise. 

Neither  her  outside  form  so  fair,  nor  ought 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  me  as  those  graceful  acta, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mizt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

Adam^s  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in  it  a  defer- 
ence and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable  to  the  father 
of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence.  L. 
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In  U  omois  demiiB  Incltnata  reemnMt 

Yno.  .fin.  xa  W. 
On  tbet  tiM  ftvtnnw  of  our  bonae  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  worldi  we  may  obserre  that  they  are  built  upon  very 
iligbifoviidatioDB.  Homer  lived  near  300  years  after  the  Trojan 
m ;  and,  as  the  writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among  the 
GreekSy  we  may  Tery  well  suppose,  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles 
sad  Ulyaeei  had  brought  down  but  very  few  partieulars  to  his 
knowledge;  though  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought  into 
his  two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  MneM,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was 
likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances,  and  by  that  means  afforded 
liim  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and  giving  a 
fidl  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has 
interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars, 
which  were  generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of  ^neas's 
fojage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  story,  as 
collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
smong  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicamasseus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's  fable  with 
relation  to  this  history  of  iEneas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss 
to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  it  regards  my  present  pur- 
pose. Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgment  above-mentioned,  will 
find  that  the  character  of  .^neas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods, 
sad  a  BoperstitiouB  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  prcdio- 
Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  per- 
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son  of  w^neas,  but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particu- 
lar prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his  own  manner,  to  make 
them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  surprising.  I 
belieye  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous 
prophecy,  which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  tho  Trojans  in 
the  third  book,  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended 
city,  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  taUes. 
But,  when  they  hear  this  was  one  of  the  oircumstanoes  that  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  iBneas,  they 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it  The 
historian  above-mentioned  acquaints  us,  that^  a  prophetess  had 
foretold  ^neas  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his 
companions  should  eat  their  tables ;  and  that  aooordingly,  upon 
his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes  of 
bread,  for  want  of  other  conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
cakes  themselves  ;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily, 
'  We  are  eating  our  tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  hint| 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular 
in  the  history  of  iEneas,  it  mdy  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heroic 
poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretels  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the 
person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

Hens  etiAxn  mensas  oonsamimua^  inquit  lolust 

JBStf 
Bee,  we  devour  the  phitee  on  which  we  fedl 

DftTDCM. 

>T1ie  original  folio,  followed  by  Tiokell,  places  that  after  JSneaa    Bvt 
•a  «rratoto  the  original Na860,  direeti  the  change  adopted  in  the  text— G. 
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Booh  «i  obserratioD,  whidi  is  bean^ftil  in  the  mouth  of  ft 
hojy  would  hftye  been  ridienlons  from  any  other  in  the  company. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into 
water-nymphs,  whidi  is  the  most  yiolent  machine  in  the  whole 
Aieid,  and  has  gireo  offence  to  seyeral  critics,  may  be  acconnted 
finr  the  Hoae  way.  Yirgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation, 
premiaea,  that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  H  was  jnstiied  by  tradition.  What  farther  confirms  me 
thai  tiiia  diange  of  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
Uslorj  of  Sums  is,  tiiat  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to  the  same 
■etaaorphosia  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  having  considered  the 
iihle  of  the  JBneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradi- 
tkm,  on  whidi  it  was  founded,  authorizes  those  parts  in  it  which 
•ppear  the  most  exceptionable,  I  hope  the  length  of  this  refleo- 
tiMi  will  not  make  it  unacoeptable  to  the  curious  part  of  my 
leaden. 

The  history,  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem,  is  still 
shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  .^Bneid.  The  poet  has 
likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  circumstance  of  it  in  Uie  body 
of  his  flible.  The  ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  is 
raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  that 
he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  she  was 
overcome  by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  ex- 
ample. From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  produced.  He 
Itts  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances  among  so  many 
igreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole  story 
looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epi- 
tome.    I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look 
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upon  the  disposition  and  contriyance  of  the  fitble  to  be  the  priii- 
oipal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  storj  in  it,  and 
is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  anj  other  in  the  whole  poem.  Satan^ 
traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  bj  the  angel  of  the  sun,  who 
had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations 
with  which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adyentores. 
Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  creature  and  found  out 
one  which  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns 
to  Paradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  bj  night  with  a  river 
that  ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  fountain 
that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own 
person,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  of  this 
infernal  agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  of  man. 
He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden  under  the 
resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which 
he  designed  to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has 
something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

So  Baying  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 

like  a  black  mist^  low  creeping^  he  held  oa 

His  midnight  search,  where  foonett  he  might  find 

Hie  serpent:  him  £s8t  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roU'd, 

His  head  the  midst^  well  stored  witii  subtle  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning, 
which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to 
that  first  season  of  nature  :  he  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was 
curst,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parts, 
and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator; 
to  which  he  adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their 
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■lorning  worBbip,  and  filling  up  the  uniyorsal  oonsori  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden,  on  the  hnmid  flow*ri^  that  breathed 
nieir  morning  ineense,  when  all  things  that  breathe 
From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  op  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  gratefiil  smell,  forth  oame  the  hnman  pair, 
And  join'd  their  rooal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  ▼oioe.— 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parents  is 
lepreaented  with  great  art :  it  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  jndg- 
ment,  not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with  reason,  not  with  heat : 
it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  snppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent  There  is  great 
ddicaey  in  the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dia- 
eourse,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  The  force  of  love  which  the  fiftther  of  mankind  so  finely  de- 
teribes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  shews  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances ;  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him  : 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay: 
Ofk  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bow'r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence. 


-Adam  the  while 


Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  ehoioest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses^  and  her  rural  labours  cr6wn. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen : 
Ctreat  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solaee  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd 
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Bat  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where,  seeing  her 
irreooverablj  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to 
live  withont  her. 


-Some  cursed  fraud 


Or  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  roe  with  thee  hath  ruin'd,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  eonverse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd» 
To^live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  f 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no^  I  feel 
^         The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  my  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  hone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  atate 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  an 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which  I  have 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  tempter, 
when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the 
story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  £atal  catas- 
trophe, are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my 
remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  given  a  general,  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, in  this  part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem  ;  I 
mean  that  where  the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her  to 
give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars  are  all  of  them 
wrought  into  the  following  similitude : 
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-Hope  eleTfttM^  and  joy 


BrightoDS  his  crest;  as  when  a  wandVing  fire 
Compact  of  unctaous  vapor,  which  the  night 
Coodensea,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  throngh  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft»  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering  and  biasing  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  th'  amaa'd  night-wand'rer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pooI» 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost^  from  succour  fiir. 

Thai  Becrei  intoxioaiion  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  transient 
fashinp  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents '  in  oar  first 
psrents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  frniti  to  those  flaggings 
of  spirit^  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  aoousations  which  suoceed 
it,  are  coneeiyed  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  described  in 
yeiy  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  ^neid,  yielded  to  that  fatal  temp- 
tation which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the 
heaTOifl  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs 
howled  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve^s  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit 

So  saying;  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruity  she  pluch'd,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works;  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation 
appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions. 


-He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd. 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  eotrails,  as  sgain 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan. 

Sky  low'red,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

W^  at  eompleating  of  the  mortal  ib. 

*  Compares. — C. 
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As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  oar  first  pwents,  tliese 
symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully  imagined, 
not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her  sympathinng  in  the 
fall  of  man. 

Adam^s  conyerse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle 
which  she  had  received  from  Yenus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  than  she  had  ever 
done  before,  even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest  The 
poet  afterwards  describes  them  as  reposbg  on  a  summit  of  mount 
Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotos,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth,  and  concludes  his  description  with 
their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve : 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  unce  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee,  adom*d 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent^  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  oontagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Jhick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowr'd, 
He  led  her,  nothing  loath :  flow*rs  were  the  eouoh, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest^  softest  lapu 
There  they  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport^ 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them  — — ^— — ^— 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or  to 
have  more  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius  than  Milton,  I 
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lUiik.I  dMrald  bare  giren  Imt  m  yery  imperfect  aoooant  of  his 
beMli0«,  if  I  liad  not  obserred  the  most  remarkable  passagoa 
vbieb  look  like  paralleLi  io  tbese  two  great  authors.  I  might, 
in  the  ooone  of  these  criticisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
tieolar  lines  and  expressions  which  are  translated  from  the  Qreek 
poet ;  Im*  aa  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and 
orer^nriou,  I  hare  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater  inci- 
dents, bowerer,  are  not  only  set  off  by  being  shewn  in  the  same 
bl^t  with  several  of  the  same  nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that 
■eana  may  be  also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or 
ignorant. 

L. 
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T«BpcMt  A  laerymis  ?- 

Vim.  JBn.  U.  1 
Wbo  eaa  relaU  soch  woes  witboat  a  tear  ? 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
iODs  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The  author,  upon 
the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any 
^>oeem  in  it,  and  shews  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it 
W  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well  written 
tngedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  represented  under  those  circumstances 
itt  which  the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shaU,  Uierefore,  consider  this  book  under  four  heads,  in  re- 
lation to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
tenons,  who  have  their  respective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

*1Tie  omtt'j  to  this  paper  in  tho  original  publication  in  folio,  is  the  snme 
vilhtkat  wbidi  it  now  prefixed  to  Na  27tf.— C 
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To  begin  with  the  celestial  persona :  the  gnardkii  angeli  of 
'Paradise  are  desoribed  as  returning  to  Heayen  upon  ihe  ftll  of 
man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance ;  their  arriyml,  their  man- 
ner of  reception,  with  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  themselyes, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conyersion  of 
a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  together  in  the  following  lines. 

Up  into  Heav*!!  from  Paradise  in  haste, 
Th*  angelio  guards  ascended,  mate  and  aad 
For  man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wond'ring  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'n 
Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  Heaven  gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 
About  the  new-arriv'd  in  multitudes 
Th'  ethereal  people  tan,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel :  they  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  approved ;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud. 
Amidst  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  divine  person,  who,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  overthrew 
the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as 
descending  to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  three 
offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  words,  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect 
the  numerousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  occasion.  The  guilt 
and  confusion  of  our  first  parents  standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin 
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lid  Itaitli  into  Ike  works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty  ia  again 
■trodmosd  aa  apeaking  to  his  angels  that  surrounded  him. 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waate  and  hayoo  yonder  world,  whioh  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  ^c 

Tlie  fbUowing  passage  is  formed  npon  that  glorious  image  of 
loly  wriiy  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
logelay  otteriDg  hallelujahs,  to  Uie  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
ir  of  many  waters. 

He  ended,  and  the  heav'niy  audience  load 
Song  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  sea^ 
Through  multitude  that  aung:^  **  Just  are  thy  waya^ 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works, 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  f  " 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  book  we  are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allusions 
to  placea  of  scripture,  I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks 
of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
peiaage  in  the  present  book,  where  describing  Sin  and  Death  as 
■irrhing  through  the  works  of  nature,  he  adds. 


-  Behind  her  Death 


Gloee  following  pace  for  pace^  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse ! 

Wkieh  alludes  to  that  passage  in  scripture  so  wonderfully 
peelieal,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  '  And  I  looked,  and 
WMd  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
sdHell  followed  with  him;  and  power  was  given  unto  them 
tfer  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and 
lilk  huBger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
«tk.'  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must 
I  take  notioe  of  the  command  whioh  the  angels  received, 
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to  prodnce  the  seyeral  changes  in  nature,  and  snUy  the  beaaty  of 
the  creation.  Accordingly  thej  are  represented  as  iofeeting  the 
stars  and  planets  with  malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  snn,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder  regions  of 
nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several  quarters  of  the  sky, 
storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and,  in  short,  perrertiiiig  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  of  its  eriminal  inha- 
bitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem,  the  following 
lines,  in  which  we  see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  pla> 
cing  it  in  a  different  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before 
the  fall  of  man,  is  conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination  which 
was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  tarn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  push*d 
Obllqne  the  centric  globe. 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infernal  agents 
under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  book. 
It  is  observed  by  those  who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
Virgil's  plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of 
Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  many  more  astonishing  circumstances.  Satan  having  sur- 
rounded the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise. 
We  then  see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  oonstellations, 
and  after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing  his 
voyage  through  the  Chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infernal 
dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels,  is 
worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delightfal  surprise  to 
the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  whioh 
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does  this  more  tlum  the  tnuisfomiaiion  of  the  whole  andience, 
that  follows  the  account  their  leader  giyes  them  of  his  expedi- 
tkm.  The  gradual  change  of  Satan  himself  is  described  after 
Orid^s  maimer,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  those  celebrated  trans- 
fomwtioiis  which  are  looked  npon  as  the  most  beautifal  parts  in 
that  poet's  works.  Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints, 
and  bestowing  the  last  finishing  touches  to  every  incident  which  is 
admitted  into  his  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which  rises  in  this 
episode,  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under  the  same  transforma- 
tion, with  the  annual  change  which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer, 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  re- 
markable in  this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth 
paper  of  these  renuurks  the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was 
contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons,  come 
next  under  our  consideration.  Milton^s  art  is  no  where  more 
shewn  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents. 
The  representation  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with  *  pity  and 
eompassion  towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the  whole 
tpecies  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which 
erery  man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems 
rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who 
offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which  he  himself 
ai^t  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love  for  Eve  that 
nioed  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  author 
ii  jostified  in  this  particular  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  the 

•  JnMmfnee  the  reader  wHh.  Th«  expression  is  hard,  sod  scarce  allow 
ibt.  When  we  use  induenety  as  a  verb,  we  use  il.  absoluUly  ;  n^  *'  such 
tmaideratwnM  inMutncfd  kirn,**  that  i^  had  nn  effect  ur  influence  upon  hiin ; 
withcQi  apeeifyimff  the  effect  produced.  He  had  expressed  hiins«elf  bet- 
ter, if  he  hmd  said,  to  fill  thf  reader*  mind  loiM— or,  to  engatje  the  reader^9 
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moat  orthodox  writers.  Milton  has  by  this  means  filled  a  great 
part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French 
critics  call  the  Tender,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  en- 
gaging to  all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  snch  sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the 
reader  in  their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the  most  melting  pas- 
sions of  humanity  and  commiseration.  When  Adam  bees  the 
several  changes  in  nature  produced  about  him,  he  appears  in  a 
disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  inno- 
cence  and  happiness :  he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair ; 
in  the  language  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
having  given  him  an  unasked  existence. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  eUy 
To  mould  me  man,  did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  f    As  my  will 
Gonourr'd  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 
All  I  received 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption,  owns  his 
doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which  is  threatened 
may  be  inflicted  on  him. 


■  Why  delays 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  f  .why  do  I  overlive. 
Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  oat 
To  deathless  pain  f  how  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  mj  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  !  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  I  there  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me  and  to  my  off-spring,  would  torment  m% 
With  cruel  expectation. 
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TUi  whole  speeoh  ifl  fall  of  the  like  emotion,  and  yaried  with  all 
than  seDiiiiients  which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
broken  and  disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that  generous  concern 
which  onr  first  father  shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is 
so  proper  to  affeet  the  reader. 


-Hide  DM  from  Ae  face 


Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  mj  height 
Of  happinen :  yet  well  if  here  would  end 
Hie  muery,  I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deaervings ;  hut  this  will  not  serve : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.    O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully  'increase  and  maltiply.' 
Now  death  to  hear  I 


•  In  me  all 


Posterity  stands  curst:  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  you,  sons  I  O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none  I 
So  disinherited  how  would  you  bless 
Me  now  your  cur»et  ah,  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 
If  guiltless?  but  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind  extended 

ipon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 

existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without  sympathizing  with  him 

in  his  distress  ? 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  e*er  man  fell. 
Wholesome  and  cool  nnd'mihl,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
Ootstretch*d  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  uft 
Curs*d  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution. 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate,  and  apt 
to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.     She  is  represented  with  great 
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tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  bat  is  spnmed  from  him  with 
a  spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  dominion  OTer  him. 
The  following  passage  wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her 
addresses  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  some* 
thing  in  them  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic. 

He  added  nol;  and  from  her  turn'd :  but  Eve 

Not  so  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing^ 

And  tresaea  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them  b<^Bought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  iu  her  plaint 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam ;  witness  heav'n 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived ;  thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knee^  bereave  me  not» 
Whereon  1  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  peihaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  ^ 

Adam^s  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  np  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwarda  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity,  they  should  resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  thoile  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary 
commiseration,  they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moraL  The 
resolution  of  dying,  to  end  our  miseries,  docs  not  shew  such  a  de- 
gree of  magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author  has  therefore,  with 
great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought,  and 
Adam  as  disapproving  ii 
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We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  oonsider  the  imaginary  persons, 
or  Death  and  Sio,  who  act  a  largo  part  in  this  hook.  Such  heau- 
tilal  extended  allegories  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tioiui  of  genioa ;  bat  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not  agreeable 
to  the  Datnre  of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very 
exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lose  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a  read- 
er who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English  tongac,  will  be  amazed 
to  think  how  the  poet  coald  find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to 
describe  the  actions  of  those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge 
over  the  Chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary  persons  as  may 
be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  my- 
idf  in  a  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the 
crities  have  treated  o£  It  is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full 
flf  imaginary  persons  who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry  when  they 
are  just  shewn  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action. 
Homer  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes  a  short 
part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we 
Mv  ttgud  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
tke  heathens  made  statues  of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
lad  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes  use 
if  olher  soch  allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
vUch  eonrey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
fin  ring  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical 
pkffises  than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of  telling  us  that 
net  naturally  fiy  when  they  are  terrified,  he  introduces  the  pcr- 
loas  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  com- 
Inslead  of  saying  that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo 
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OQglit  to  baTe  received  bis  recompenoe,  he  tells  ub  that  the 
Hours  brought  him  his  reward.  Instead  of  deeeribing  the  ef- 
fects which  Minerva^s  JEgis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  ns  that 
the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout,  Disoord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure  of 
speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  following  Diomedes ;  Disoord 
as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning ;  Venus  as  dressed  by 
the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wearing  terror  and  oonstemation  like 
a  garment.  I  might  giye  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  out  of  VirgiL  Milton  has  likewise  very 
often  made  use  of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells 
us,  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  when  he 
marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  Light ;  that  Disoord  was 
the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  he  adds,  <  Silence 
was  pleased;'  and  upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the 
Chaos,  '  Confusion  heard  his  voice.'  I  might  add  innumerable 
instances  of  our  poet's  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is 
plain  that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imagi- 
nary nature  are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not 
designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only  to  convey 
particular  circumstances  to  the  reader  after  an  unusual  and 
entertaining  manner.  But  when  sueh  persons  are  introduced  as 
principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take 
too  much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem,  which  ought  to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I 
cannot  forbear,  therefore,  thinking  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as 
improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Ne- 
cessity in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  who  represented 
those  two  persons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  rook,  for  which 
he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest  critieB.     I  do  not 
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know  any  imaginary  peraon  made  nse  of  in  a  more  sublime  man- 
ner of  thinking  tlian  that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  describing 
Ood  aa  descending  from  heaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, adds  that  dreadful  circumstance,  '  Before  him  went  the 
Peatilenee.'  It  is  certain  this  imaginary  person  might  have  been 
deaeribed  in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  have 
marched  before  her,  Pain  might  have  stood  on  her  right  hand, 
Phrenay  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She  might  have 
been  introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or 
darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning :  she  might  have 
tainted  the  atmosphere  with  her  breath ;  the  very  glaring  of  her 
cjea  mi|^t  have  scattered  infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader 
will  think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  the  mentioning  of  her, 
as  it  is  done  in  scripture,  has  something  in  it  more  just,  as  well 
as  great,  than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet  could  have  bestow- 
ed apon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  L. 
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CnideUs  nblqae 

LMlai,iaUqM  initot,  «t  phtrinui  mortld  Imaga 

ViBO.  Ma.  xL  866. 
An  parts  retoand  witti  tamulta.  plaints,  and  fean, 
And  criatjdMlta  in  waaArj  BbapM  appeani 

Dbtdbx. 

Milton  has  shewn  a  wonderful  art  in  describing  that  variety 
of  paasiona  which  arose  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach  of 
tbe  commandment  that  had  been  given  them.  Wc  see  them  grad- 
oally  passing  from  the  triumph  of  their  guilt  through  remorse, 
ikame^  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  com- 
pkat  repentance.     At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  repre- 
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mented  m  prostratiDg  themselTes  upon  the  ground,  and  watering 
the  earth  with  their  tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautifiil 
eircumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential  prayers  on 
the  yery  place  where  their  Judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence. 


-  They  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent^  and  both  oonfess'd 
Humbly  their  fault8»  and  pardon  begg'd  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground 

'  There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
cles, where  Oedipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead 
of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battlements  (which  fur- 
nishes so  elegant  an  entertainment  for  our  English  audience) 
desires  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Githssron,  in  order 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  where  he  should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  hb 
parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his  senti- 
ments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  acceptanoe 
which  these  their  prayers  met  with,  in  a  short  allegory  formed 
upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ ;  '  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censor ;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before 
the  throne  :  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ascended  up  before  God.' 


-  To  heaven  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  miss*d  the  way  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimension! ess  through  heay*nly  doors,  then  olad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fumed, 

*  This  paragraph  was  added  when  the  papers  were  revised  for  publiea- 
tioa  in  volumes,— G, 
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By  thdr  greht  Intere«Mor,  eamo  in  sight 
Before  the  Fftther's  throne 

We  haye  the  same  thought  expressed  a  seoond  time  in  the 
intereeasion  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  conceived  in  yerj  emphatic 
sentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  scripture  which  Milton  has  so 
finelj  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  must  not  omit 
that  wherein  Exekiel,  speaking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  Tision,  adds,  that '  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round  about.' 


-Tlie  cohort  bright 


Of  watchful  cherubim ;  four  &ee8  each 
Had,  like  ft  double  Jsnua^  all  their  shape 
Spai^led  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven  to  hear  the  solemn 
decree  passed  upon  man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas.  The 
Almighty  is  here  described  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  message  in 
the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already 
hnkm  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before 


^Tet  leat  they  faint 

At  the  aad  sentence  rigorously  urg*d, 
(For  I  behold  them  soften*d,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess)  all  terror  hide. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sentiments. 

Upon  their  gobg  abroad  after  the  melancholy  night  which  they 

had  passed  together,  they  discovered  the  lion  and  the  eagle  pur- 

■"iag  each  of  them  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of  Para- 

•*■••    There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only  as  it 

P***®*^  great  and  just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 

T0L.vr— 7* 
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poetrj,  bnt  as  it  expresses  that  enmity  wbieh  was  now  produced 
in  the  animal  creation.  The  poet,  to  shew  the  like  changes  in 
nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodigy,  repre- 
sents the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particular  incident  has  likewise 
a  fine  e£fect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  edipse,  a 
bright  cloud  descends  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heayens, 
filled  with  an  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  Sun 
itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  Mb 
glorious  machine  may  appear  in  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 

^Wliy  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-ooune  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  that  western  olond  that  drawa 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  whiter 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  hear'nly  fraught  f 

He  err*d  not»  for  by  this  the  heav'nly  bands 
Down  from  a  skj  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition — 

I  need  not  obserre  how  properly  this  author,  who  always  suits 
his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed  Michael 
in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  firom  Paradise.  The  arch* 
angel  on  this  occasion  neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape,  nor  in 
that  familiar  manner  with  which  Raphael  the  sociable  spirit 
entertained  the  father  of  mankind  before  the  fall  His  person, 
his  port,  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  tiie  highest 
rank,  and  exquisitely  described  in  the  following  passage. 

Th*  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  Inoid  arms 
A  military  Test  of  parple  floVd 
Livelier  than  Melibiean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  tmee;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woo£ 
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Hit  starry  helm,  nnbnokled,  shew'd  faim  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  hb  side 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low :  he  kingly  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thns  declared. 

Eve's  complaint  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  garden  of  Paradise  is  wonderfully  beautiful :  the  senti- 
ments are  not  only  proper  to  the  subject,  but  have  something  in 
them  particularly  soft  and  womanish. 

Mast  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise  t  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  t  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet^  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
Tliat  most  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flow'rs 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  np  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  yon  names ; 
Who  DOW  shall  rear  yon  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild,  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  aocustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  f 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally  mov- 
^g)  tnd  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can  be 
^^nceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than  the  following  passage 

in  it. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  faee  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  count'nance  ;  here  I  ooold  frequent^ 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vonchaafed 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appear'd,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard,  b^re  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd; 
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So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet  smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowera, 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances^  or  footsteps  trace  t 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  prolong*d  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

Tho  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  mount  of 
Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I 
have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton^s  poem  is  in  nuwy 
particulars  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  VirgiPs 
hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  arc  to  descend  from  him ;  but  though  that  episode  is 
justly  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  .£neid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much  higher 
nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of 
mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented  with  exhibit  to  him  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  together  with  much 
closeness  and  propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  fii3t  dying  maii| 
is  touched  with  great  beauty. 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  t  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  t  O  sight 
Of  terror  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel  t 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of  death  in  a  great 
variety  of  appearances.     The  angel,  to  give  him  a  general  idea 
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of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity, 
places  before  him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazarhouse,  fill'd  with  per- 
sons lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How  finely  has 
the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering 
and  incurable  distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such 
imaginary  beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper. 

Dire  was  the  tossing^  deep  the  groaos,  Despair 
Tended  the  siek,  busy  from  couch  to  couch ; 
And  oyer  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  TOWS  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this  occasion  is 

▼ery  natural 

Sight  BO  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  1  Adam  could  not,  but  wept» 
Tho'  not  of  woman  born ;  compassion  quellM 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  in  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam  which  follows, 
abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a  contrast 
and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after  his  melancholy  pros- 
pect of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and 
jollity.  The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart  as  he 
u  intent  upon  this  yision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I 
^^i  not  omit  the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
■educed  the  sons  of  Ood,  as  they  are  called  in  scripture. 

For  that  itdi  female  troop  thou  saw'st  that  seem*d 
Of  goddesses  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  compleated  to  the  taste 
Of  Imtf ul  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance^ 
To  dress  and  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  ey& 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
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Shall  yield  ap  all  theif  Tirtoo^  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly  to  the  traios  and  to  the  Bmilea 
Of  those  fair  atheistB 

Tho  next  yision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears, 
and  breaks  out  in  that  passionate  speech, 


->0  what  are  these 


Death's  ministers,  not  men  f  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  t 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions,  after 
having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  ter- 
ror which  are  conformable  to  the  description  of  war:  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid^s  account 
of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  avoided  everything  that  is  redundant  or  puerile 
in  the  Latin  poet.  We  do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimmbg 
among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imaginations  which 
Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the  great  catastrophe  of 
nature.  If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore 
to  it,  he  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  incur  the 
censure  which  critics  have  passed  upon  it.  The  latter  part  of 
that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and  beautiful 
in  Milton. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  discrlmen  habebant, 
Kil  nisi  pontus  erat,  deerant  quoque  littora  pohto. 

OviD. 
.    Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coasti 

Drtdkic. 
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86>  0OT«r'd  MA, 

S— without  ahof 

IflLTOtir. 

In  Milion  the  fonner  parf  of  the  description  does  not  forestall 
the  lait^.  How  much  more  great  and  solemn  on  this  occasion 
b  thnt  which  follows  in  onr  English  poet, 


-And  in  their  palftoes 


Where  liunirj  late  reign'd,  see  monsten  whelp'd 
.And  itobled 

than  that  in  Orid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those  places  where  the  goats  were  used  to  browse  ?  The  reader 
maj  find  seyeral  other  parallel  passages  in  the  Latin  and  English 
description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  advan- 
tage. The  sky's  being  over-charged  with  clouds,  the  descending 
ef  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  take  notice  oil 
The  circumstance  relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined  and 
toitahle  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 


-Then  shall  this  mount 


Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov*d 
Out  of  his  place,  pash*d  by  the  horned  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  riTer  to  the  opening  gnlf^ 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang. 

The  tranution  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vision  of  the 
deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first  thought  it  in- 
trodttoes  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid. 

How  did'st  thou  grieye  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
TIm  ead  of  all  thy  oftpiing^  and  so  sad, 
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Depopulation ;  thee  another  flood 
Of  tears  and  aorrow,  a  flood  thee  also  drown'd 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear*d 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last 
Tfaongh  comfortless,  as  when  a  &ther  monraa 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once. 

I  haye  been  the  more,  particular  in  my  qnotations  oat  of 
the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this  poem ;  for  which 
reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages 
in  it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are,  indeed,  built  upon  that  single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself 
so  great  a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  incidents  and 
pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem.  I  must  fur- 
ther add,  that  had  not  Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  Fall  of  Man  would  not  have  been 
compleat,  and  consequently  his  action  would  have  been  imperfect. 

L. 
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BegniOB  Irritant  snimos  demlHS  per  anrea, 
Qnam  qua  Bont  oculia  sakdeeta  fldelibna- 


Hoa.  An  Poet  2T9. 
What  we  bear  moTW  kiB  than  what  we  M6i 

Roaoonnioy. 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  o^- 
mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature,  dispatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  iMurralioD.    He  has  devised  a  very  hand- 
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MMM  reason  for  the  angePs  prooeediog  with  Adam  after  thia 
■aimer;  thongli  doabilesa  the  tme  reason  was  the  difficulty 
whidi  the  poet  would  haye  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
ind  ooraplieated  a  story  in  visible  objects.  I  could  wish,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  had  done  it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have 
eoat  hioL  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibit- 
ing part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  nam- 
tire,  is  as  if  an  history  painter  should  put  in  colours  one  half  of 
kis  subject,  and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it  If  Milton's 
poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in  some 
pi  sees  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that  he 
has  selected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however,  rises  very 
happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  subject  is  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the  confusion  which  he  de- 
seribes  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of 
Ike  plagues  of  Egypt  The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  dark- 
ness that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with 
greni  strength.  The  beautiful  pass^^  which  follows^  is  raised 
upon  noble  hints  in  scripture. 


-ThaB  with  ten  wounds 


Hie  river-dragon  tamed  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart^  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  hearty  but  still  as  ice 
Hore  barden'd  after  thaw :  till  in  his  rage 
Punning  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host  but  them  lets  pass 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 
Aw*d  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  so  to  stand 
Divided 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  Crocodile,  which  in- 

^bsbtts  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.     This 

sUsskm  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Eiekiel :  '  Thus 

SMih  Ike  Locd  Ood,  behold  I  am  against  thee  Pharaoh  king  of 
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Bgypt,  tiie  great  dragon  that  lieih  in  the  midafc  of  lits  mmB^ 
whioli  hath  said,  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  il  tag 
myself'  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses. 

All  night  he  will  pnnue,  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 

Then  thro*  thsjierjf  pillar  and  the  eUmd 

God  looking  forth,  mil  troMe  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot-vfheeli :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea ;  tlie  sea  his  rod  obeys: 

On  their  embattell'd  ranks  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war : 

As  the  prinoiplal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an 
idea  of  the  holy  person,  who  was  to  re-instate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had  fallen,  the  poet 
confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  Patriarch 
actually  travelling  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a 
particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  narration. 

I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  his  native  soil 

Ur  of  Chaldffia,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks  and  numerous  servitude : 

Not  wand*ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God  who  calVd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains,  I  see  his  tents 

Pitcht  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh,  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

From  Hamatb  northward  to  the  desert  south, 

(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam'd).  ;^ 

As  Yirgirs  vision  in  the  sixth  JSneid  probably  gave  Milton 
the  hint  of  this  whole  efttsode,  the  last  line  it  a  traaalation  of 
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AaI  TerM  wliere  AnehiBes  mentioiis  ilie  names  of  plaoes,  whieb 
Agj  were  to  bear  hereafter. 

Hee  turn  nomina  emnti  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  teme. 
Hiete  then  shall  he  their  names,  tho'  nameless  now. 

The  poet  has  yerj  finely  represented  the  joj  and  gladness  of 
heart  which  rises  in  Adam  npon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through  types  and  shadows,  he 
rejoices  in  it ;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  compleat- 
ed,  and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and 
transport, 

O  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immense  I 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  Ac 

I  haye  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an  heroic 
poem,  ^according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
hi^ily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  having  conducted 
it  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  "Milton's  fable,  which  had 
so  many  other  qualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in 
this  particular.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the  poet  has  shown  a 
most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  find- 
ing out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his  subject. 
Accordingly  he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the  last  view 
which  he  gives  us  c^  him,  under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification 
and  disappointment  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in 
the  dust,  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments. 
On  the  contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, raised  to  a  greater  h^>pines8  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited :  in  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
hts  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of  misery. 

Hilton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.     The  last  speeohes  of  Adam 
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and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  instmctive  aentimenta. 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting 
the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation 
in  the  reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speech  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

Whence  thou  retara'st,  and  whither  went'Bt^  I  know ; 

For  Qod  IB  also  in  sleep;  end  dreftms  advise, 

Which  he  hath  tent  propitious^  some  great  good 

Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay 

Is  to  go  hence  uuwilling;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou. 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banis^'d  hence. 

This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed, 

By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem,  rise  in  a  most 
glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  his  iEthiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
the  gods  differs  from  that  of  mortab,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but  slide  oyer  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  an  uniform  swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader 
may  observe  with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed 
the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  possession 
of  Paradise. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve^  and  Adam  heard 
Well-pleas'd,  but  answered  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th*  archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fiz'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist, 
Bis'n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marisb  glidM^ 
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And  gathers  ground  fiwt  at  the  ]ab*rer*s  heel 
Homeward  retaming.    High  in  front  advanced 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  passage,  by 

reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel,  who,  in  holj  writ,  has 

the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.     The  circumstances  drawn 

from   that  relation   are  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this 

occasion. 

-  In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  angel  caaght» 
Onr  lingVing  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They  looking  back,  &c 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with  upon 

their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's 

imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  tears  they 

shed  on  that  occasion. 

•They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  aide  beheld 
Of  Paradise;  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Way'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  g^te 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms : 
Borne  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
There  place  of  rest^  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
<llvme  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end  better  with  the 
IK^^e  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow. 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wandVing  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall  very 
ninch  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  that  consid- 
eration. 
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The  world  was  all  before  them,  irhere  to  e^ooae 
Their  place  of  rest^  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to  those  of 
the  ^neid.  Our  author  in  his  first  edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh 
each  of  them  into  two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division  was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of 
resembling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  and 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  critics  who  have 
written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do* not  find  out  the 
particular  moral  which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost  Though 
I  can  by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  French  author, 
that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  story  to  it :  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was,  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one  great  moral  may 
not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined ;  it  is  in  short  this, 
^  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that 
disobedience  makes  them  miserable.'  This  is  visibly  the  moral 
of  the  principal  fable  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  con- 
tinued in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  command  that  was  given 
them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  transgressed. 
This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal  episode,  which  shews 
us  how  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  fell  from  their  state 
of  bliss,  and  were  cast  into  hell,  upon  their  disobedience.  Be- 
sides this  great  moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of 
the  fablo,  there  are  an  infinity  of  under  morals  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which  makes  thif 
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work  more  vsefal  and  inatmctiye  than  any  other  poem  in  any 
language. 

Thoae  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odysaey,  the  Iliad,  and 
iSoeid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pams  to  fix  the  number  of 
Moatha  or  daja  oontained  in  the  action  of  each  of  thoae  poems. 
If  anj  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in 
Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fonrUi  hook,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
aathor  reckons  ten  days.  As  for  tiiat  part  of  the  action  which  ia 
deieribed  in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the 
regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
oj  ealealati<ma  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which  does  an 
kononr  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
ander  those  four  heads,  the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentimentSi 
and  the  bngnage,  and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  parti- 
edbr  pnpn-  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of  the  censures 
which  onr  author  may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  I 
have  confined  to  two  papers,  though  I  might  have  enlarged  the 
number,  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  sub- 
ject. I  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader  will  not  find 
any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this  author  has  fallen  into, 
that  does^not  come  under  one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distxihiiled  his  several  blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at 
large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  eel-  < 
ebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and 
eodeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  gen- 
eral, bat  to  pomt  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine 
vkerein  they  consist  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  some 
pasBSges  are  beautiful  by  being  sublime;  others  by  being  soft; 
(rthers  by  being  natural :  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the 
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passion ;  which  by  the  moral ;  which  by  the  sentiment ;  and  whioh 
by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise  endeavonred  to  shew  how  the 
genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention ;  a  distant  alla- 
sion ;  or  a  judicious  imitation  :  how  he  has  copied  or  improved 
Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raised  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  of  Tasso,  whioh  our  au- 
thor has  imitated ;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient voucher,  I  would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quota- 
tions, as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  English  pool* 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularise  those  innumerable 
kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  wQuld  be  tedious  to  reoapitulate,  but 
which  are  essential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  this  great  author.  Had  I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging 
in  this  design,  that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a  length,  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  recep- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgments  I  have 
a  vdue  for,  gives  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have  been 
at  in  composing  them.*  L. 

'  A  singular  reason,  meaning,  I  sappose,  that  Milton  did  more  honor  to 
Tasso  by  copying  him,  than  to  his  own  taste  by  the  selection  of  audi  a  mo- 
del— ^y.  vol  il  Travels  in  Italy,  notes^  paaa. — G. 

*  Componng  theni.  The  sabetantive,  to  which  them  refers,  is  understood, 
and  not  expressed.  This  inaccuracy  might  have  been  avoided  by  saying 
— tfte  kind  reception  which  these  papers  have  met  with,  Ac. — ^EL 
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-^To  niiMdma  noetro 


BimpllcltM 

Otid.  An  Am.  L  841. 

And  brings  our  old  almplidtj  ■gain. 

Detdut. 

1  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking  at  the 
door,  when  my  landladj^s  daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me 
tbere  was  a  man  helow  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  mj  ask- 
ing lier  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  per- 
son, hat  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately  went 
down  to  him,  and  foond  him  to  he  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that  his  master  came 
to  town  last  night,  and  would  he  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
On^Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  had  brought 
Sir  Rogcft  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any  letter  from 
lum,  he  told  me  that  his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of 
Prince  Eugene,  and  that  ho  desired  I  would  immediately  meet 
him.* 

*  The  prinee*8  mission  to  this  country  was  no  less  popular  than  his  vio- 
tonet— gained  in  association  with  Marlborough — had  made  his  person.  It 
*u  to  urge  the  prosecution,  with  Austria,  of  the  war  against  Prance  in 
^nm  of  the  treaty  of  1706 ;  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  queen's 
fav(»Qr  his  great  ally  the  duke,  who  had  only  four  days  before  his  arrival 
^n  dismissed  with  disgrace  from  all  his  employments.  "Gratitude^ 
^^m,  the  partnership  in  so  many  military  operations,"  we  read  in  Prince 
gene's  Autobiography,  **  and  pity  for  a  person  in  disgrace,  caused  me  to 
^w  m^'self  with  emotion  into  Marlborough's  arms.** 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  reception  with(which  Eugene  was 
^i^ted;  and  an  adroit  illustrj^tion  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  behold 
^"D,  i»  the  bringing  Sir  Roger  up  to  London  eo^c-Iy  for  that  purpose,  only 
Ivodays  after  the  prince's  ap|  eftrance.  "The  Ki.ight,**  sn}'**  the  "Spec 
^tor,"  '*niade  me  promise  to  u^et  him  a  stand  in  eome  convenient  place 
•htrc  he  might  have  a  full  view  i»f  that  extraordinary  man."  This  was  in 
VOL.VL — 8 
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I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  ouriosity  of  the  old  kni^*^ 
thoagh  I  did  Dot  much  wonder  at  it,^Ting  heard  him  aay  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Euge- 
nio  (for  so  the  knight  always  calls  him)  to  he  a  greater  man  than 
Scanderheg. 

fact  a  neceaaity ;  for  whenever  the  prince  yentnred  in  the  streets^  he  wm 
beset  by  eager  moltitadee,  from  the  evening  of  hia  arrival  (6th  Jannaiy, 
1712)  till  hia  departure. 

While  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  over  the  iUiutrioaa  envoy^  the 
court  party  joined  in  the  general  hoiqage,  and  on  her  birth-day,  Anne  gave 
the  Prince  a  jewelled  aword,  valued  at  £i,IK)0.  Then  Swift,  at  first  sight, 
** didn't  think  him  an  ugly  faced  fellow,  bat  well  enough;  and  a  good 
shape."  (Journal,  Jan.  18.)  Eugene  was  not  to  be  won ;  and  pertiated  ia 
passing  most  of  his  time  wi^h  Marlborough:  whom  Harley,  the  lord 
treasurer,  had  just  stripped  of  his  title  of  general.  One  day  at  dinner, 
while  Harley  was  plying  the  prince  with  flattery  and  depreeiating  Marl- 
borough, he  called  Eugene  the  first  general  in  Europe.  "If  I  am  so^"  said 
the  prince,  **  'tis  to  your  lordship  I  am  indebted  for  that  distinetiaD." 
Both  by  words  and  behaviour  Prince  Eugene  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause 
he  had  come  over  to  advance,  and  he  fell  into  utter  disrepate  with  the 
Tory  or  p«ace  party.  Then  it  was  that  Swift,  eager  as  the  rest»  got  a  se- 
cond glimpse  of  the  great  man ;  but  the  same  pair  of  eyes  jaundiced  with 
party  prejudice  found  him  *'  plaguy  yellow  and  literally  ugly  besides." 
(Journal,  Feb.  la) 

Meanwhile  the  illastrious  envoy  was  the  idol  of  the  populace  and  of  the 
Whigs,  lie  returned  their  idolatry  by  a  pleasing  affability  in  publie,  and 
by  a  variety  of  small  but  agreeable  courtesies  in  private.  Amongst  these 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  atood  sponsor  to  Steele's  second  son.  The  Whig 
ladies  professed  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  returned  a  oon^>liment  often 
|)aid  to  Uiemselves  by  making  him  their  toast  In  company,  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  "a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely  bear  the 
iicknowledgcmcnts  that  all  the  world  pay  him." 

His  populority  was  gall  to  the  Tories,  who  witli  a  too-prevalent  and 
mean  revenge  set  about  showering  libels  upon  him.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
l^rincc  Eugene  retired  from  this  country :  his  disgust  and  disappointment 
slightly  tempered  by  the  kindness  of  the  queen ;  who,  at  i>arting;  gave  him 
her  portrait 

A  running  fire  of  aquibs  and  pamphlets  was  kept  up  against  the  Torier 
on  account  of  their  cringing  reception  and  spiteful  d'smissal  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  One  was  advertised  in  Ka  i7l  of  the  "Spectator"  aa 
•"Prince  Eugene  not  the  man  you  took  him  for;  or  a  Merry  Tale  of  a  Mo- 
dern Hero.     Price  6dL"— ♦ 
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I  was  IK>  ■ooiier  come  into  Orajs-Inn  walks/  bat  I  heard  mj 
fiiend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  Tigonr,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make 
■SB  of  his  own  phrase)  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  witji  any  one  who 
takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning 


I  was  toadied  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  good  old 
D,  who  before  he  saw  me  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
in  that  had  asked  an  alms  of  him.  I  coidd  hear  mj 
friend  chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the  same 
)  aaw  him  pat  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  six-pence. 
Oar  salatations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
ny  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several  affectionate  looks 
vhieh  we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the  knight  told 
■e  my  good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 

'  Or»y's  Ion  Gardens  formed  for  a  long  time  a  fashionable  promenade. 
Tlie  chief  entrance  to  them  was  Falwood's  Rents,  now  a  pent-up  retreat 
fcr  porerty ;  yet^  in  Sir  Roger's  dny,  no  place  was  better  adapted  for 
"deariiig  his  pipes  in  good  air ; "  for  scarcely  a  house  intervened  thence  to 
Hirapatead.  A  contemporary  satirist  (but  who  can  scarcely  be  quoted 
vitbovit  an  apology)  affords  a  graphic  description  of  this  promenade; — ''I 
hnd  none  but  a  parcel  of  Superaimuated  Debauchees  huddled  up  in 
doaki^  friese  coata»  and  wadded  gowns,  to  preserve  their  old  carcasses 
frDB  the  sliarpness  of  Uampstead  air ;  creeping  up  and  down  in  pairs  and 
IsMbcs  no  £uter  than  the  hand  of  a  dial  or  a  county  convict  going  to  exe- 
cQtaon ;  some  talking  of  law,  some  of  religion,  and  some  of  politics. — After 
I  hsd  taken  two  or  throe  turns  round,  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  Upper 
Walk,  where  just  before  me  on  a  stone  pedestal  was  fixed  nn  old  rusty  ho- 
rinntal  dial  with  the  gnomon  broke  short  off."  *  The  upper  walk  was  the 
T«Taee  mentioned  by  the  "Spectator."  Round  this  sun-dial,  seats  were 
srraaged  in  a  semicircle. 

6ray*a  Inn  Gardens  were  resorted  to  by  less  reputable  characters  than 
the  beggars  whom  good  Sir  Roger  scolded  and  relieved.  Expert  pick- 
pockets and  plausible  ring-droppei:^  found  easy  prey  there  on  crowded 
daji.  In  the  plays  of  the  period,  Graj's  Inn  Gardens  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  assignation  for  clandestine  lovers. — * 

*  Wsrd's  London  Spy,  voL  L  ik  884. 
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service,  and  that  tbe  Sunday  before,  he  had  made  *  a  most  iDCom* 
parable  sermon  out  of  Doctor  Barrow.  '  I  have  lefi,^  says  he, '  all 
my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will 
Wimble.  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco  stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great  quan- 
tities of  them ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentle- 
man of  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He 
added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribulation,  for 
that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some  ha- 
zel sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
his  country  seat,  be  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ;  and 
that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very  high, 
tliat  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  barns.  *  But  for  my 
part.'  says  Sir  Kogcr,  ^  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  woman  had 
any  hand  in  it.^ 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which 
had  passed  in  his  house  during  the  holydayS,  for  Sir  Roger,  after 
the  laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  sea!«ou,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family 
in  the  parisii.  '  I  have  often  thought.'  says  Sir  lloger,  *  it  hap- 
pens very  well  that  Christmas  should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of 

•  Had  marfe.  The  nrchness  of  inakhtg  a  ^trmon  out  of  Dr.  Barrotr^  will 
OHc'Mpe  those  n  ho  «io  not  know  that  to  itiake  a  tttrmo»  •»<  the  cuiiiinoa  phase 
for  premhiiig.  -  IL 
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lb  rmter.  U  im  tljcr  most  dead  uncomfortable  time  nf  tlic  jear, 
whtn  tJie  p>«r  f>eople  would  suffer  very  much  iVoiii  timir  pDVcrty 
•mI  €i4i1,  if  the^  Imtl  tiot  gao J  oh^r,  wunn  firtss,  aud  Ohj-iatitiuB 
^AiMib  to  support  them.  I  IpTe  to  rejoice  th«ir  poor  tiearti  at 
tlib  •c««oci,  Slid  to  3ee  the  wbolc  viilEge  tuerrj  m  my  great  ball 
I  mB&w  ft  douhle  qaantitj  of  malt  to  my  small  beer,  tind  set  it  fk 
nmmtti^  for  twf^lve  d^ys  to  everj  ooo  that  calls  for  it.  I  have 
|»ieee  of  cold  b^cf  aiid  a  nunoe-pye  upon  th^  Uiblo,  and 
'nlly  pleased  to  see  mj  teimiits  pass  away  a  whole  even* 
o^  in  plujlng  tleir  Inuoceut  tricks,  niid  sniuttiiig  ona  suother. 
Our  ^end  Wtl]  Wimbk  is  ma  merry  a«  any  of  ihemt  ^nd  shews 
tli«MUmiid  rogultib  trtckg  upon  these  oeeasIoQs/ 

i  irss  very  much  delighted  with  the  refleetiou  of  my  old  frtetid^ 
iel)  esfTtrd  m  muoh  goodness  m  it.  He  then  lautiched  out  into 
tlk«  pruB€  of  tlie  late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the  cliurcli  of 
BoglAOii,^  and  told  tue  with  great  sattsfactiou,  that  he  believed  tt 
•Inssdy  began  to  take  effect:  far  that  a  rigid  dissenter  who 
tlAtt^d  io  dine  At  hla  hoase  on  Christmas  day,  had  been  ob- 
to  eat  very  plentifaUy  of  his  plumb  porridge. 
Xfici  bating  dispatched  all  our  coantry  matters,  Sir  Roger 
•rreral  iii4uiriea  oonoerning  the  olub^  and  particularly  of 
lit  old  tetagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freepon.  He  asked  m©  with  & 
lUof  jcmUe,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of 
111  9kmmfm,  to  rent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doctrines  j 
111  looa  after  gathering  ap  his  oountananoe  into  a  more  than  or 
tmrf  aerbiuioesay  *  T^U  me  truly,'  aaya  be^  ^  don't  you  think 
St  ADdfw  tiad  a  band  in  the  pope's  procesaio!!'*^ but  with- 


^ 


*^  Th*  lOlh  Anna,  cap.  2^  **Aii  Ael  for  prflterviiiG?  the  ?roto»tjitit 
lAfioo  h^  hmiLktr  •Mruntjjj  tii«  Ctiurcti  of  Ki}^1aii<J  «*  by  law  ^^tiiblivlicd/' 
te    It  «  fujntilnrly  a»  the  net  of  '*  l**jt.»a«ioiijil  Coo  form  iiy."'—* 

■hbj  j«f«  •ttWIffuti^U   by  tlii»   cilizenft  nf  Londuu  in  a  m»iin«r   frJCprM- 
iff  «C  Ifenr  4it«itaii<m  of  tli«  Cburdi  of  Eam«.    A  pr^^Mwoa— at  lisiaa 
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oat  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  '  Well,  well,'  says  he,  '  I  know 
yon  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters.' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen  Prince  Eugene ;  ind 
made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 

sufficiently  attractive  for  royal  Bpectatoro — ^paraded  the  principal  Btreeti, 
the  chief  figare  being  an  effigy  of 

**  The  Pope,  that  pagan  ftill  of  pride," 
well  executed  in  wax  and  expensively  adorned  with  robes  and  a  tiara.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  cardinals  and  Jesuits;  and  at  his  aar  stood 
a  buffoon  in  the  likeness  of  a  homed  devil  After  having  been  paraded 
through  divers  streets,  his  holiness  was  exultingly  burnt  oppoaitd  to  tha 
Whig  club  near  the  Temple  gate  in  Fleet  Street  After  the  diaeovery  of 
the  Bye  House  plot^  the  pope's  procession  was  discontinued ;  but  waa  re- 
suscitated on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  and  dethronement  of  Jamea 
n.  Sacheverers  trial  had  added  a  new  interest  to  the  ceremony ;  and  oa 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Roger,  besides  a  popular  dread  of  the  church 
being — from  the  listlessness  of  the  ministers  and  the  machinations  of  the 
Pretender — in  danger,  there  was  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  peace 
with  France,  for  which  the  Tories  were  intriguing.  The  party  cry  of  "  No 
peace"  was  shouted  in  the  same  breath  with  "Ko  popery.** 

The  Whigs  were  determined,  it  was  said,  to  give  significance  and  foroa 
to  these  watchwords  by  getting  up  the  anniversary  show  of  1711  with  un- 
precedented splendour.  No  good  Protestant^  no  honest  hater  of  the  French, 
could  refuse  to  subscribe  his  guinea  for  such  an  object ;  and  it  waa  said, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  were  collected  for  the  effigies  and  their 
dresses  and  decorations  alone ;  independent  of  a  large  fund  for  incidental 
expenses.  The  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  Pretender  were^  it  waa  asserted, 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  obnoxious  cabinet  ministers.  The  proeessioa 
was  to  take  place  at  night,  and  "a  thousand  mob"  were  to  be  hired  to 
carry  flambeaux  at  a  crown  a-piece  and  as  much  beer  and  brandy  as  would 
inflame  them  for  mischiefl  The  pageant  was  to  open  with  "twenty-four 
bagpipes  marching  four  and  four,  and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  lil- 
libullcro.**  Presently  was  to  come  "  a  figure  representing  Cardinal  Gaul- 
teri,  (lately  made  by  the  Pretender  protector  of  the  English  nation,)  looking 
down  on  the  ground  in  sorrowful  posture ;  his  train  supported  by  two 
missionaries  from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England" — **Two  pagea 
throwing  beads,  bulls,  pardons,  and  indulgences.** — **  Two  jack  puddings 
sprinkling  holy- water.'* — **  Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  'Oreen-wood 
tree.'** — ^Then  were  to  succeed  "Six  beadles  with  protestant  flails;"  and, 
after  a  variety  of  other  satirical  mummers,  the  grand  centre  piece  waa  to 
show  itself  :*-'*  The  pope  under  a  magnifioent  canopy,  with  a  right  silrer 
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be  nitghi  hftre  a  full  iiigbi  of  tliat  extraordinary  itian^ 
vliote  preeence  does  ao  much  honour  to  the  British  uatioa  He 
dwell  vmy  long  on  the  praisoa  of  this  great  gencralf  sad  I  fonBd 

(HagiV  •eeompiiQie^  bj  ib«  cbeTiili«r  St  Q&orge  on  the  left  and  hi«  coun- 
rillur  tkft  d«vtl  &u  bio  right"  The  wVioIe  procesaiun  wm  to  doM  with 
twttilj  «Cr««»ie»  displaying  thb  coopkt  wrought  oti  each, 

]£««p  mit  tb«  Freneti,  the  Fn|4,  pud  tb<;  Fr«tiit4«r." 

Ti»  bi  mmdy  for  thiii  j^rnnd  «|)«cluele  the   ligurot  W«r€  dcpotsit^d  At  ft 

k0Mt  In  Pltrf  IjinA  whetiee  the  pi-occBBioii  was  to  inST^h  ("  witL  propiisr 

PcGcf  of  Ijghl*  At  noTprnl  ilAtionaT)  to  St  Jntnes*  Squm,  thtnee  through 

Ml  Mill,  tli#  Btrtttid.  Dniry  Liui^i  aoil  Uolhora  to  Biflhop«g»t^  Street^  And 

nrtnrs  lifougb  Bt  PauI'a  Cbtireh  Yard  to  tbe  boufiro  in  Fleet  Street 

•  Alt«r  proper  dittiea  were  itiog^  the  rre!cnd*?r  was  to  hate  ht'cn  commil- 

ttfd  U>  the  iUmeAi  Mng  firit  ab»o!ifed  by  tbe  CimlinAl  Gaoltcri.     After 

llwt  Um  lAid  ejirdinilJ  wns  to  be  ubiolveti  by  Uie  pope  And  hurwt     And 

tWa  th«  d«rf]  WAS  to  Jamp  into  tb«^  fljimea  with  his  holineae  in  hlaarma*** 

Aft^nrding^  bowe^«r,  to  tim  Tories,  wbo  »pr€ad  tbo  moat  exaggerated 

wmfm%B  «f  ihase  prepamttou^  there  were  to  have  been  cortam  aceideots 

vUek  ««f«  debb«ralt!ly  contrived  beforehand  by  th^  conspiratora.     B«- 

I  III*  gri^t  conflagration  of  tbe  Bovereign  pointi^,  there  waa  to  bare 

I  i*T«r«t  •npplementary  bonlires  in  tbe  lla«  of  mareb,  into  which  certain 

\  <if  Ifae  «bow  were  (o  ding  a  mock  copy  of  the  preliminary  artideFf  of 

Thi»  WM  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  oxclnmatioo  of  **  No  pca<^«1 " 

ncMvng^ri  bad  alio  been  engaged— ^o  wrote  the  ofibinct  ecrihea — 

t»fiI}op  into  the  erowd  **ms  if  to  break  th^tr  necks,  their  hacks  all  foam  ** 

Wdj  o«t  **Lb«  qa^n  is  dead  at  Hampton  Court  I"    Lord  Wbarton  and 

■rvvrai  ootitcinen  of  even  htgber  rank  were  to  diigui^c  tbemaelree  AasAilors, 

I*  mk  Willi  AJid  indte  tb«  moK     But  the  grand  stroke  was  to  be  dealt  by 

tfct  t>tik0  ol  Marlborough.     He  wm  on  bii  way  from  FlAodert— ooTerad, 

•i^  |iMppf»oaiinif]y  fur  bit  cneraie\  with  the  glory  of  one  of  hia  be«t 

«lliiV«»»tty ;  ihjit  of  hafing  paaaed  the  »tri3ngly  fortified  line*  drawn  by 

1^  PrtiMli  fnmi  llouc  huiTi  to  Arraa.     On  tbie  famoua  «tc  tbo  duke  was  to 

ktf«  mmU  hi9  vtiiry  iJirocgh  Aldgate^  and  there  met  with  the  cry  of 


•Vw* 


wm  Ui  f»Ilaw. 


'  »viu.  Urn  Uuea,  no  peace  P 

i»  Imrnilefti  m  compared  with  the  threatened  wquel    On 

■ume  were  inid  to  he  inftcHbed  certain  honaet  tbii 

tu     Tbfit  of  the  Cominiadioncfa  of  Acroonti  in  EaacJC 

rrn  ih#  fint   p}Te,  because  In  it  had  been  discovered  and 

lii*riH»^b'i  c4»mtuistorial  dtfaleatjona,    Tbe  lord  treaaurer't 

llarlny  hiiii*elf  waa  to  htYo  bota  torn  to  piecei,  ai  th# 

•  frmti  «  Mb  bair  iti««l  publtibdl  at  Ihe  Hm^ 
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Ihat  einoe  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  manj 
observations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle,  and 
oiher  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  whicn  yery 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  hear- 
ing the  knight's  reflections,  which  were  partly  private,  and  partly 
political,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a 
dish  of  ooflfee  at  Squire's.^  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  a  de- 
Dutch  pensionary  De  Witt  had  heen.  Indeed  t)ie  entire  city  wae  only  to 
have  escaped  destniction  and  rapine  by  a  miracle.  It  is  here  that  the 
**  Spectator  *'  himself  comes  upon  the  scene.  *'  The  *  Spectator,*  who  ought 
to  be  but  a  looker  on,  was  to  have  been  an  assistant;  tliat»  seeing  London 
in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  point  after  the  life,  and  remark 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  ruin  of  Uieir  country ;  so  to  have  made 
a  diverting 'Spectator.* "  • 

These  were  the  coarse  excuses  which  the  Tories  put  forth  for  spoiling 
the  show.  At  midnight  on  the  ]6th~17th  of  Nov.  a  posse  of  constables 
made  forcible  entry  into  the  Drury  Lane  temple  of  the  waxen  image^  and 
by  force  of  amis  seized  the  pope,  the  Pretender,  the  cardinals,  the  devil  aad 
all  his  works,  a  chariot  to  have  been  drawn  by  six  of  his  imps,  the  cano- 
pies, the  bagpipes,  the  bull^  the  pardons,  the  Pn>teetant  flails^  the  stream- 
ers,— ^in  short  the  eutire  paraphernalia  At  one  fell  swo«  p  the  whole 
collection  was  carried  off  to  the  ock-pit  at  Whitehall,  then  ths  privy  coun- 
cil office.  Thttt  the  city  apprentices  should  nut  be  wholly  deprived  uf  their 
expected  treaty  fifteen  of  the  group  were  exhibited  to  the  public  gratia 
*'  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of  cardinals,  Ac, 
fifteen  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noise  I  hear  tlie  owners  of  them 
are  so  impudent^  tliat  their  design  is  to  replevy  them  by  law.  The  images 
are  not  worth  forty  pounds^  so  I  stretched  a  little  when  I  said  a  thoutfaud. 
The  Grub  Street  account  of  tliat  tumult  is  publishtNi.  The  devil  is  not  like 
lord  treasurer)  they  were  all  in  your  odd  antic  masks  bought  in  common 
shops.**  Thus  wrote  Swift  to  Stella;  yet  to  the  public  he  either  gave,  or 
superintended,  an  account  of  the  affiiir  which  was  simply  a  string  of  all  the 
mendacious  exaggerations  then  wilfully  put  about  by  his  patrona  Such 
were  the  party  tactics  of  Sir  Roger*s  time. — ♦ 

*  In  Fulw«>od's  Rents,  leading  from  Ilolborn  into  Crray*s  Inn  Gar- 
dens,  08   mentioned   ante.      It   was   much  frequented  by  the  benchers 

•  "A  tme  Relatton  of  the  seTenl  Fscta  snd  GirenmstsneM  of  the  Inteodcd  Ittoi  and 
rnmnlt  on  Qaeen  Kllzsbothi  Blrtbdsy,**  Ac,  by  sn  **  Undoittnpper  "  tt  Swtft  Bee  his 
JoonuU,  Not.  ^  17U. 
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light  in  compljiDg  with  ercrj  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and 
aecordiagly  waited  on  him  to  the  coffee-house,  where  his  vener- 
able figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  had  no 
aooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax 
candle,  and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour,  that  all  the  bojs  in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands,  insomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea, 
till  the  knight  had  got  all  hid  conveniences  about  hloL  L. 


No.  271.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13. 

Mille  tnhrai  Tarioe  advono  8ol«  edoret. 

Viwk  uBk.  Ir.  TOl. 
Drawing  a  thooMnd  ouloan  ftom  the  light 

J>BT9SZr. 

I  RECEIVE  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents :  first,  as  they  shew  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most 
tcceptable  to  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  new  speculations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention ;  sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of  speaking  and  thinking, 
and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense)  omit 
the  many  compliments  and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above-mentioned,  which  I  receive 
from  the  letters  that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of 

•ad  ttadenta  of  Gray's  Inn.    Squire  was  a  '* noted  coffee  man"  who  died 
ia  1717.— • 

VOL,  VI. — 8* 
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lengthening  oat  mj  paper  by  the  isldlfdl  management  of  the  sab- 
scribing  part  at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little 
oondaoe  to  the  ease,  both  of  myself  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myself,  and  am  the 
only  panctaal  correspondent  I  have.  This  objection  woald 
indeed  be  material,  were  the  letters  I  commonicate  to  the  pablic 
staffed  with  my  own  commendations,  and  if,  instead  of  endeayoor- 
ing  to  divert  or  instruct  my  readers,  I  admired  in  them  the  beaaty 
of  my  own  performances.  Bat  I  shall  leave  these  wise  oonjeo- 
tares  to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the  three  following 
letters  for  the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

"  Sir, 
''  I  WAS  last  Thursday  in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  where  there 
were  thirteen  different  coloured  hoode.*  Your  Spectator  of  that 
day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered  me  to  read  it  to  them, 
which  I  did  with  a  very  clear  voice,  till  I  came  to  the  Greek 
verse  at  the  end  of  it.^  I  must  confess,  I  was  a  little  startled  at 
its  popping  upon  me  so  unexpectedly ;  however,  I  covered  my 
confusion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  having  muttered  two  or 
three  hard  words  to  myself,  laughed  heartily,  and  cried,  *  A  very 
good  jest,  faith  1 '  The  ladies  desired  me  to  explain  it  to  them ; 
but  I  begged  their  pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  had 
been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  may  be  sure  the  author  would 
not  have  wrapt  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop  several  expres- 
sions, as  if  there  was  something  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken 
before  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the  matron  of  the  as- 
sembly, who  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended 
the  discretion  of  the  writer,  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts 
into  Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 

>  y.  lifiohola'B  Note  to  Na  212  of  the  Tatler.— C 
■  N.\  265  — C. 
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At  Uw  fame  time,  she  declared  herself  very  well  pleased,  that  be 
kkd  not  giTen  a  deciaiye  opinion  upon  tbo  new-fashioned  hoods ; 
'For  to  tell  you  truly,  (says  she,)  I  was  afraid  he  would  hare 
Bade  OS  aahamed  to  shew  our  heads.'  Now,  sir,  you  must  know 
nee  this  unlaoky  accident  happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  la- 
diea,  among  whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have  con- 
sulted one  who  is  very  well  rersed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
asnres  me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means  no 
more,  than  that '  manners,  and  not  dress,  are  the  ornaments  of  a 
womaa.'  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers, 
I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off  handsomely. 
In  the  mean  while  I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take 
eare  hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wishers  into  the 
like  ittconyenienoes.  It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  beg 
leare  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Tom  Trippit." 

*'Hr.  Spectator, 
"  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  character  of 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  that  there  appeared  a  sensible  joy  in  every 
eoffw-house,  upon  hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.     I 
am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  re- 
q[Qest  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the  window 
or  balcony  where  the  knight  intends  to  make  his  appearance. 
He  has  already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several  who  have  seen 
luB  at  Squire's  Coffee-house.     If  you  think  fit  to  place  your 
ikort  hce  at  Sir  Roger's  left  elbow,  wo  shall  take  the  hint,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  so  great  a  favour. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant,  C.  D." 

"Sir, 
"  Kjcownfo  you  are  very  inquisitive  after  every  thing  that  is 
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ourioas  in  naiare,  I  will  wait  on  yon,  if  jou  please,  in  the  dnsk 
of  the  eyening,  with  mj  show  upon  my  hack,  which  I  carry  about 
with  me  in  a  box,  as  only  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  an 
horse.  The  two  first  are  married,  in  which  state  the  little  cava- 
lier  has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady  is  with  child.  The 
big-bellied  woman  and  herliusband,  with  their  whimsical  palfry, 
are  so  yery  light,  that  when  they  are  put  together  into  a  scale,  an 
ordinary  man  may  weigh  down  the  whole  family.  The  little  man 
is  a  bully  in  his  nature;  but  when  he  grows  choleric,  I  confine 
him  to  his  box  till  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  doing  mischief.  His  horse  is  like- 
wise yery  yicious,  for  which  reason  I  am  foreed  to  tie  him  dose 
to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.  The  woman  is  a  coquette :  she 
struts  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  of  two  foot  high,  and 
would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a  large 
pincushion  sufficient  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  she  heard  the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods, 
and  ordered  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am  forced 
to  comply  with  her  demands  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition, 
being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  may  produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  not,  I  think, 
be  concealed  from  ttie  British  Spectator ;  for  which  reason,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  presumption  in 

"  Your  most  dutiful,  most  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  servant,  S.  T." ' 

»  Three  dwarfe ;  a  very  little  man,  with  a  womao  and  hone  of  correa- 
ponding  dimeniions  were  on  exhibition  about  thia  time. — G. 
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No.  275.    TUESDAY.  JANUARY  15. 


«  TittNU  AMtkjrit  oftimt  InaHMbtle. 

noK.AnPo«t80a 
A  bMd  no  heDebore  am  cure. 

'  I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtuosos,  -where 
one  of  them  produced  many  curious  observations  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another  of  the 
eompany  communicated  to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  help  of  very 
fine  ^aasea.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
lemarb,  and  furnished  discourse  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started  on  this  occasion, 
presented  to  my  imagination  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixing 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all 
the  last  night,  and  composed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a  beauts  head 
and  of  a  coquette^s  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a  table 
before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view,  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our  glasses  to 
it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what  wo  looked 
upon  as  brains,  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  an  heap  of  strange 
materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skulL 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real 

*  Tliw  p«p«r  and  2S1  its  sequel,  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  G.  Alexan- 
der Sterens^  the  first  idea  of  his  Lecture  on  Heads»  which  with  suiUble 
▼sriations  and  improvements,  fhrnlihed,  for  a  long  time,  an  elegant  ra- 
tioBal  amusement  to  the  public,  and  in  the  end,  abundantly  rewarded  the 
paia^  iifnaiu,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  lectorer.— <l 
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blood,  but  only  aomething  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of 
a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it* 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modem  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
homy  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  insomuch,  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in  con- 
templating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,  thai 
was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together 
in  a  most  curious  piece  of  network,  the  parts  of  which  were  like- 
wise imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antmms 
or  cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters, 
pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In 
another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company 
a  sneezing,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish. 
The  several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same 
kind,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact 
inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations ;  that 
on  the  left  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a 
duct  from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one 
common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  discovered  several  little  roads 
or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.     One  of 

^  The  word  £eau  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  distinguished 
thomselves  by  some  striking  peculiarity  in  their  equipage,  Ac,  but  finally 
degenerated  to  a  notMn  multUudinU'-'Y.  Nichola's  TaUer,  Nc^9  note.— G. 
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i  extended  iteelf  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  mnsical  in- 
fttmmente.  Others  ended  in  sereral  bladders,  which  were  filled 
with  wind  or  firoth.  Bat  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great 
tmtj  of  the  sikoll,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into 
the  tongue.  This  great  eayity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy 
sibetuioe,  whieh  the  French  anatomists  call  galimatias ;  and  the 
Bieli>h,iiaDMn>e. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick, 
and  what  rery  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single 
blood-TMsel  thai  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without 
ov  glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded,  that  the  party,  when 
ilire,  must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
Wishing. 

The  Of  crihriforme  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in 
fsrtieiilar  of  that  small  muscle,  which  is  not  often  discovered  in 
diHsetiona,  and  draws  the  nose  uffwards,  when  it  expresses  the 
contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he 
does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I 
seed  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  which  per- 
fonas  the  motion  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 
tWy  talk  of  a  man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinocecos. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only  that  the  muscuii  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
Ea^ish,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
iritk  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
uedatalL 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new  discoveries 
at  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  those 
parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the 
■kull,  the  face,  and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and  figure 
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of  the  head,  we  oould  not  discoyer  any  differenoe  fi^om  what  we 
obserre  in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  informed,  that  the 
person  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  passed  for  a  man  above 
five-and-thirtj  years ;  during  which  time  he  eat  and  drank  like 
other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  lend,  laughed  frequently,  and 
on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  himself  tolerably  at  a  ball 
or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  cer- 
tain knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit  He  was  out  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring  shovel,  having  been 
surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen  as  he  was  tendering  some  eivili* 
ties  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head  with  all  its 
apartments  and  its  several  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put  up  the 
brain,  such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside 
under  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and 
kept  in  a  great  repository  of  dissections ;  our  operator  telling  us, 
that  the  preparation  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  another 
brain,  for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little  pipes  and 
tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain,  were  abeady  filled  with  a  kind 
of  mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  true  quick- 
silver. 

^e  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall 
reserve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day.    -     L. 
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f «i?tofrba»  Inbtvii  iftrMtl*  ccmsiillt  «xl9i> 
Anjrlpiii  ibc  rukln^  cnlniLi  fae  eoomltA. 

Uaviko  alrea<ly  given  ati  accQuut  of  the  dissection  of  a  beaa*B 
l»  iiiUs  ibe  eeir^TiLi  dbcovcrics  tmidti  on  ihtkt  occaMion,  I  aball 
hm%  wctordrng  lo  itij  proni'me.  enter  upon  tLe  dtssBctbn  of  a  co- 
qatlie't  l»oart,  and  communicate  lo  tlie  publio  sucli  piirtlculjirities 
■  m  dlMrved  in  that  curioua  pleee  of  anatotnj, 

X  itonld,  perhaps  J  bave  waved  thU  utidertakitigj  bad  I  not 
pQl  io  mind  of  my  promise  by  levcral  of  my  unknown  corre- 
f,  who  are  verj  importunate  with  me  to  make  aa  example 
I  eoquette^  as  I  have  already  do  do  of  the  beau.     Ills,  tbere- 
eompliance  with  the  request  of  fricnda,  that  I  haTo  looked 
the  minutea  of  my  former  dream,  io  order  to  give  the  pab- 
EiMi  «xact  rektioo  of  it,  whleh  I  shall  eater  upon  without  further 

Oiur  t^rmUiTt  before  he  engaged  in  this  Tisionary  dkseetiou^ 

Mi  «if  that  there  wai  uotliing  in  his  art  more  diEeult,  than  to 

kf  nfmn  the  heart  of  t  ooquette^  by  reason  of  the  many  lahy^ 

liilhl  and  reoestes  which  are  to  be  fouud  iii  it^  and  which  do  not 

I  Wf§mf  m  the  heart  of  any  other  animal 

He  deistred  um  firat  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium,  or  out* 
rd  eiftBe  of  the  heart,  whieh  we  did  YQry  atieutively  ;  and,  by 
lh«  help  of  our  glaaaet,  dlaeerned  in  it  millions  of  little  sears, 
'd  lo  lia?a  been  oeea atoned  by  the  points  of  innnmer* 
i  imriB  attd  irrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon 
outward  cnat ;  though  w<^  eaujd  not  discover  tht  amalk<st 
viieSf  bgr  whieh  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward 
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Eyer  J  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows,  that  this  pericardium^  or 
case  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddish  liquor,  supposed 
to  be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and 
being  stopped  here,  are  condensed  into  this  watery  substance. 
Upon  examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had  in  it  all  the 
qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  thermometer, 
to  show  the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  as- 
sured us  he  himself  had  made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found 
in  great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  coquette  whom  he  had 
formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to  us,  that  he  had  actually  en- 
closed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather^ 
glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  affirmed  also,  that  it  rose 
at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill*shaped 
periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  unfashionable  coat  came 
into  his  house :  nay,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it,  the  liquor  mounted 
very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very  well  by  this 
invention  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium^  or  the  case,  and 
liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  out- 
ward surface  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucrOy  or 
point,  so  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold 
of  it,  it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  pieoe  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and 
perplexed  manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts ; 
insomuch,  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  like  a 
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Oikf^im  knot,  and  mmBt  have  had  very  irregdar  and  tinequnl 
ti  whilst  it  was  emplojed  in  its  yital  function, 
CNie  tiimg  we  thought  very  obserTable,  naioelj,  that,  upon 
luig  all  the  vessels  which   carae  into  it,  or  issued  out  of 
,  wt  OOitld  tiot  diseover  any  commuuication  that  It  had  with  the 

W#  ooiild  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  several  of  those 

I  m9iym  in  the  hearty  which  are  affected  bj  the  sentlmeTtts  of 

phfttrod,  aod  other  passions^  did  not  descend  to  this  beford 

from  the  brain,  hut  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  tho 

Vpou  weighing  the  heart  in  mj  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  ex- 
el  j  light  J  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not 
voodcr  at,  wbeii,  upon  looking  into  the  InBide  of  It^  I  saw  multi- 
tmU§  of  oolla  a.od  eaviiies  running  one  within  another,  ag  our 
Uitorbna  destTibe  the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  Bower,  Scve- 
til  of  tlicse  little  hollows  were  gtufied  with  ionumcrahle  softs  of 
IrilM,  wbieli  I  nhall  forhtar  giyiog  auy  particular  aoeoutit  of, 
Md  aliall^  therefore,  only  take  BOtice  of  what  lay  first  and 
qipiraiost,  which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying  our  mi- 
eramii^e  to  it,  appeared  to  b€  a  flame- coloured  hood. 

W«  w«re  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living, 
liWftd  tbe  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
Ml  0dy  ^TO  each  of  them  encooragementf  but  made  every  ono 
A*  eanveraed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
i;  for  which  reason^  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  im- 
I  of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  sc^veral  plaits  and  fold- 
ifl^  of  the  heart ;  hut,  to  our  great  surprUe,  tiot  a  singlo  print 
il  lliift  DAturo  discovered  itself,  till  we  eamo  iiito  the  very  core 
1^  oHttrn  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  wUiuh^  upon 
ifflyiog  mv  glosici  to  it^  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantaiitia 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had 
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seen  the  fsuoe  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time ;  when  at  length  one  of  the  company,  who  had  ex- 
amined  this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  shewed  us  plainly 
by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that 
the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart,  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  accoont  of 
in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  h^art,  not  being  able  to  determine 
among  ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  difEiered  in  so 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Ac- 
oordingly  we  laid  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed 
in  it  a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so 
much  as  singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  pha)nomenon,  and  standing 
round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  into  smoke  and  vapour. 
This  imaginary  noise,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the 
burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain, 
that  it  dissipated  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake  L. 
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fi  ^tXrdnf  7^  fivftp,  its  o-f/tu^v  ff^6ip*  «I 
Toil  yovv  ixouai  icr^/ta 

I>Mr  iuitlv«  land,  bow  do  tho  good  ftod  wiao 

Thj  happy  dime  and  ooontlew  bloasings  prlzot 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  ware  I  to  ohase 
of  what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  whftt  government  I  would 
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live,  I  shoild  niosi  oerUinl j  gtre  the  preference  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  goyemmeDt  which  is  established  in  my  own  country. 
In  this  point,  I  think,  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conyiction; 
Wl  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it 
la  an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  Ioto 
of  my  ooantry,  and,  therefore,  such  an  one  as  I  will  always  in^ 
dalge.  I  hare  in  sereral  papers,  endeavoured  to  express  my 
dttty  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  design  this  as 
a  essay  upon  the  ciyil  part  of  our  constitution ;  having  often 
entertained  myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject,  which  I  have 
lot  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  o{  government  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable, 
vhieh  is  most  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human 
natnre,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. This  is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty,  which  ez- 
CBipts  one-  man  from  subjection  to  another,  so  far  as  the  order 
and  OBConomy  of  government  will  permit 

•Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as  they 
sll  share  one  common  nature :  if  it  only  spreads  among  partiou- 
Isr  branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all,  since  such  a  liberty 
eoly  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it, 
Vy  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  tiiose  persons  are  pf  differ- 
eut  ranks  and  interests ;  for  where  they  are  of  the  same  rank,  and 
e9nset(uently  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it 
fJtffers  but  little  from  a  despotical  government  in  a  single  person. 
But  the  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is 
when  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  happily 
distinguished,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  interest  of 
tlifrir  svveral  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  tho  people 
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that  has  not  a  oommon  bterest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the  l^is- 
lators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swallowed  up  by  disputes  and 
contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four  would 
have  the  same  inconyenience  as  two,  and  a  greater  number  would 
cause  too  much  confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Po- 
lybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  purpose,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  constitution,  which  it  suits 
much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both  these  great  authors  give 
the  pre-eminence  to  a  mixt  government,  consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.  They  had  doubt- 
less in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  oommon- 
wealth,  in  which  the  consul  represented  the  king ;  the  senate,  the 
nobles ;  and  the  tribunes,  the  people.  This  division  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitution,  was  by  no  means  so  distinct 
and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  English  form  of  government.  Among 
several  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are 
those  that  affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only  the  orna- 
ments without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority.  Their  number 
had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did  not 
chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the 
public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  consuls  pull- 
ed two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  con- 
suls had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or  decree 
of  senate ;  so  that,  indeed,  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of 
the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part, 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the  consuls  been  in- 
vested with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  mon- 
archs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasions  for  a  dictator- 
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ubip,  which  had  in  it  the  powe?  of  the  throe  orders,  and  ended  in 
the  siabversiioo  of  the  whole  constitution. 

Such  Ml  history  u^  that  of  Suetonius,  which  give*  us  a  micccs* 
iicm  of  fthnolute  princes,  ta  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument 
ag&iti#t  despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom 
iikd  rirtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute; 
but  frinee  in  the  common  run  of  mankind^  for  one  that  is  wise  and 
^it,  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  eharaeter ;  it  is  very  dangerous 
fof  m  nation  to  stand  to  it^  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happi* 
oet»  or  toiaen*  t*>  depend  on  the  Tirtues  or  vlcea  of  a  single  per- 
•oift.  hook  into  the  historian  I  haye  mentioned,  or  into  any 
fcriefl  of  absolute  prince»|  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read 
ibfoaglij  before  you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable? 
lS«i  ihij  ia  not  all;  an  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
abiii4iM>ed,  when  converted  into  au  absolute  prince*  Give  a  mui 
powtf  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with  impnnity,  you  extingnish 
h»  fi»r,  and  consequently  overturn  ia  him  one  of  the  great  pil- 
kfi  of  morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact. 
Bow  wntj  hopeful  heirs  npparent  to  great  empireSi  when  in  the 
poaacsaion  of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  eruel- 
Cj  as  ace  a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

SoDit  tell  us  wo  ought  to  make  our  governments  on  earth  like 
ikal  In  heaven^  which,  say  they,  ia  altogether  monarehical  and 
aali3lilli«d.  Was  man  like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  Justice,  I 
iliaald  be  for  folbwing  this  great  model;  but  where  goodness  and 
|i»ftife  ai*e  not  essential  to  the  ruler^  I  would  by  no  means  put 
tayadf  tnio  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  particu- 
lar will  and  pleasure. 

It  ii  odd  to  consider  the  eonnexton  between  despotic  govern- 
ment aod  Wharity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more  than 
Mao,  toakes  the  r«iat  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten 
apt  b  ihfi  lowest  state  of  slareryi  and  consequentty  sunk  into  tha 
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most  gross  and  bratal  ignoranoe.  Eftropeata  daver j  is  indaed  a 
state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other 
three  divisiona  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light  among  themi 
of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researdies  into 
all  the  abstruse  comers  of  truth ;  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide  himself 
with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross  our  thoij^hts  till  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading  and 
contemplation.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  as  men  grow  wise  they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their 
discoveries ;  and  others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imitate,  and 
surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and 
understanding  persons.  Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great 
oherishers  of  knowledge ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  famous 
for  knowledge  and  learning,  but  the  reason  is  because  the  sub- 
jects are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy ;  the  prince  not  think- 
ing fit  to  exert  himself  iu  his  full  tyranny  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited  to  new-mould 
their  constitution,  having  so  many  projects  of  liberty  within 
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Uieir  Tiew.  Bat  in  all  tepotio  gOTernments,  though  &  partioukr 
prinoe  mftj  fimmr  art  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneraoy 
of  mankind,  as  joa  may  obsenre  from  Aogustns's  reign,  how  the 
Romans  lost  themselves  by  degrees  till  they  fell  to  an  equality 
with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look 
spon  Greece  under  its'  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhab- 
itants Ihred  in  different  climates,  and  under  different  heavens, 
frtmi  those  at  present ;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are 
formed  under  Turkish  riavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that  de- 
base the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on 
this  as  the  principal  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power 
to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others, 
is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government,  as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind and  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  ends  of  all  civil  institutions.  L. 
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Vit0  anmnui  brevis  wptm  nos  retat  inehoare  longam. 

HoK.  1  Od.  Iv.  15. 
Life>  span  forbids  as  to  extend  oar  carea, 
Aad  stretch  oar  hopes  beyond  oar  years. 

Ckxscii. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-house  I  often  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news 
and  at  a  time  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill  of  mortality . 
I  find  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken  on  this  occasion  for  a 
parish-sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes  for  a 
VOU  VL — 9 
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doctor  of  phjsio.  In  this,  howeyer,  I  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  as  I  take  oocasion  from  hence  to  reflect  upon  the 
regcdar  increase  and  diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the 
several  various  ways  through  which  we  pass  from  life  toeteniity. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  these  we^y  admonitions,  that  bring 
into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertun- 
ment  of  every  reasonable  creature ;  and  can  consider,  with  plea- 
sure to  myself,  by  which  of  those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly call  them,  distempers,  I  may  possibly  make  my  escape  out 
of  this  world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence,  where- 
in I  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  present  to 
conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above-mentioned 
weekly  paper.  A  bill  of  moHality  is  in  my  opinion  an  unanswer- 
able  argument  for  a  Providence ;  how  can  we,  without  supposing 
ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for  '  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find  in  every 
great  city,  between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males,  and  that  of  females,  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  ?  what  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a 
manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses,  and  divide  these 
new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes  ? 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand.  Were* 
we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  supervisor,  we  should  some- 
times be  over-charged  with  multitudes,  and  at  others  waste  away 
into  a  desert :  we  should  be  sometimes  a  populus  virorum,  as  Flo- 
ras elegantly  expresses  it,  *  a  generation  of  males,'  and  at  others 
a  species  of  women.  We  may  extend  this  consideration  to  every 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal  world 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 
•  Account  for.     Wc  say,  to  account  for,  but  to  ffive  an  account  of. 
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jews,  in  so  wondeifiDd  a  manner,  that  there  is  not  probably  a  sin- 
1^  speeies  lost  daring  this  long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animal,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost 
lay  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances 
would  they  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  its 
woiks? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  church,  who  upon 
reading  those  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Oenesis,  '  And  all  the 
days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
jpears,  and  he  died ;  and  all  the  days  of  Methusalah  were  nine  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-nine  years,  and  he  died ;'  immediately  shut  himself 
up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any 
thing  in  this  life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  reader,  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  his- 
tory which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single  cir- 
cumstance in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be  the 
ease  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  con- 
jonetures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  enga- 
ged, but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  cannot 
forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,  because 
we  are  sure,  that  some  time  or  other  wo  shall  ourselves  be  in  the 
■une  melancholy  circumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may  never  act 
io ;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  Wo  shall  cer- 
tainly resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason  that  few  books, 
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written  in  English,  have  been  so  much  perused  as  I>ooto  Sher- 
lock's discourse  upon  Death ;  though  at  the  same  Ume  I  must 
own,  that  he  who  has  not  perused  this  excellent  pieoe,  has  not  per- 
haps read  one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  life  that 
oyer  was  written  in  any  language. 

The  consideration,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  essaj  upon 
Death,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beaten  morals  that 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But  its  being  so  Tery 
common,  and  so  universally  received,  though  it  takes  away  from 
it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the  weight  of  it,  aa  it 
shews  that  it  falls  in  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  -  In  short, 
I  would  have  every  one  consider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  passenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
but  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  ap- 
proaches every  moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  per- 
manent. This  single  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cru- 
elty of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  Antiphanes,  a 
very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socrates, 
which  represents  the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  ^  Be  not  grieved,'  says  he,  '  above 
measure,  for  thy  deceased  friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have 
only  finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  of 
us  to  take :  we  ourselves  must  go  to  that  great  place  of  recep- 
tion in  which  they  are  all  of  them  assembled,  and  in  this  general 
rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  those  beau- 
tiful metaphors  in  scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage, 
and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  called  strangers  and  sojourners 
upon  earth.  I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I  have  some- 
where read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardiu ;  that  gentleman, 
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*  h&vimg  told  mn^  that  the  inns  wUicli  reeeive  tbe  caravana  In 
crtui,  and  the  extern  ootmlriesi  are  etUed  by  the  Qame  of  car- 
aries,  giTCS  us  a  rektiotj  to  the  following  purpose, 
A  derviBe,  traTelHng  throngh  TartAry^  being  arriTcd  at  tho 
tovn  of  Balk,  w€n£  into  the  king's  palace  by  a  mistake^  as  tliiiik* 
U  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravan  sary.  Haying  looked  about 
for  some  time  be  entered  into  a  long  gallerj,  where  be  laid 
i  iaiB  wallet,  and  spread  bis  carpet^  in  order  to  repose  bitnBelf 
I  il  after  tlie  manner  of  the  casteru  nationa*  He  bad  not  been 
hng  m  this  posture  before  be  was  diBeoTcred  by  some  of  the 
rds,  who  aaked  him  ^  what  was  hia  bus  in  ess  id  that  place? 
be  dtirrlse  told  them  be  inteoded  to  take  up  bis  night's  lodging 
I  that  caraTansary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry 
Quer,  that  the  honse  he  was  in,  was  not  a  caravansary^  but  the 
Bg^'s  palare.  It  happened  that  the  king  himself  passed  through 
»  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  this  mistake  of  the 
rise,  asked  him  how  be  eould  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  dis- 
mh  a  palaee  from  a  caravansary  ?  *  Sir,  (says  the  deryisei) 
leave  to  ask  ypur  majesty  a  question  or  two.  Who  were 
I  fcnoUB  that  lodged  in  this  bouse  when  it  was  first  bnilt  ?  ^ 
» king  replied  J  bis  ancestors.  '  And  who,  (says  the  dervise) 
[  (lie  last  person  that  IcnJged  here  ?  *  The  king  replied,  his 
•  And  who  is  it,  (says  the  dervifie)  that  lodges  here  at 
frwiil?^  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  be  bimsidf  'And 
rt^(sftjs  the  dervise)  will  he  here  after  ynu?'  The  king  an- 
ivtred,  til©  young  prince,  his  son.  *■  Ab  sir,  {said  the  dervise,)  a 
loose  Uial  changes  its  inhabitants  bo  often^  and  jeeeives  sueh  a 
of  gucstSj  is  not  a  palace  hut  a  caravansary,  * 
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FiAOb  Vet.  Poke. 
The  prudent  sUIl  heve  Ibrtane  on  tbetr  stdo. 

The  famous  Gratlan,'  in  his  little  book  wherein  he  lays  down 
maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  read- 
er to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  com- 
pany of  the  unfortunate;  which  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of 
the  precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  useful  in  it 
for  those  who  push  their  interest  in  ther  world.  It  is  certain  a 
great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune,  rises  out  of  right 
or  wrong  measures  and  schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs.  In  conformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Richlieu  used  to  say,  that 
unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but  two  words  for  the  same 
thmg.  As  the  cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  both  of  pru- 
dence and  good-fortune,  his  famous  antagonist,  the  Count  d'Oli- 
varez,  was  dbgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  it  was 

1  Balthazar  Gratian,  a  Jeiuit,  who  died  1668,  about  the  year  1687,  be- 
gan to  publish  BIX  or  seyen  little  books  in  that  branch  of  science  which 
Lord  Bacon  styles  the  Doctrine  of  Business^  under  the  titles  of  £1  Heroes 
Agudeza,  £1  Politico,  Fernando,  £1  Discreto,  £1  Criticon,  and  £1  Qraculo 
Manual  y  arte  de  Prudencia.  They  contain  many]  curious  obsenrations, 
wise  maxims,  and  useful  precepts ;  but  having  often  disjoined  '  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  from  the  innocence  of  the  dove^'  and  recommended,  aa 
in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  dishonorable  principles  and  inmioral  arti- 
fices for  rising  in  life,  he  is  really  what  the  Italians  call  *  a  sower  of  thorns,' 
and  just  such  a  moralist  as  his  countryman  Don  Quixote  was  a  hero.  The 
Sieur  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  in  1707,  published  a  French  translation  of 
Gratian*s  £1  Oraculo  Manual,  dec,  with  comments  and  extracts  from  his 
£1  Heroe,  and  El  Discreto^  under  the  title  of  UHomme  de  Cour,  which  ia 
the  little  book  here  quoted.    See  Spect,  Noa.  879  and  409,  and  Goardiaiv 
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aOedged  agftiott  him  tliat  he  had  never  any  success  in  his  under- 
Ukinga.  This,  says  an  eminent  anihor,  was  indirectly  accusing 
him  of  imprudence. 

Cioero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for  their  gene- 
ral upon  three  aeoounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct, 
ud  good-fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  ahove-mention- 
ed,  namely,  that  a  series  of  good-fortune  supposes  a  prudent 
■soagement  in  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only  Sylla 
tbe  dietator,  but  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves 
tbat  of  Felix  or  Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
fihied  a  man  more  for  his  good-fortune  than  for  any  other  quali- 
ty, which  I  think  is  very  natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crowned 
with  many  distinguishing  blessings,  that  has  not  some  eztraordi- 
naiy  fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him,  which  lies  open  to  the 
flq»reme  eye,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my  observa- 
tion. What  is  the  reason  Homer's  and  YirgiPs  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution,  or  strike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct  and  di- 
teetion  of  some  deity  ?  doubtless  because  the  poets  esteemed  it 
the  greatest  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and  thought  the 
best  way  of  praising  a  ftian  was,  to  recount  those  favours  which 
Baturally  implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  person  on  whom 
they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
let  very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  being  was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of 
his  real  merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  present  life.  A 
tirtuooB  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortuneSi 
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has  reason  to  cry  out,'  as  they  say  Brtitos  did  a  litUe  1>efore  hii 
death, '  0  yirtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
bnt  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name.' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  point  Though  prudenoe  does  un- 
doubtedly in  a  great  measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and 
occurrences,  which  very  often  prevent  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swifk, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom 
■CBXk  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ;  the  highest  degree 
of  it  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  e^ual  to  fortuitous 
events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  affairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  pru- 
dence, which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders 
a  man  from  being  so  fortunate  as  he  might  possibly  have 
been  without  it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes,  which  are 
often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine  temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness ; 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that  according  to  the  com- 
mon observation.  Fortune,  like  other  females,  delighte  rather  in 
favouriDg  the  young  than  the  old.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted  a  creature, 
and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case,  that  were  there 
any  doubt  of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on 
whose  direction  we  iftight  rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes  to  our  own 

management,  and  not  to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing, 

■  Hat  reason  to  erv  wU.  How  bo  t  On  Mr.  Addison's  principles,  Brutus 
should  only  have  said,  "I  find  by  my  ill-suoccss  that  I  have  not  so  much 
virtue  as  my  competitorsT— H. 
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•  MMhw  tfan  bcii^6^  of  hea?eQ,  thsin  the  ncquisttiDik  of  our 

leBc^     I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 

i  b|  Qtieeu  Elkabeili  a  little  after  ih^  defeat  of  llie  iiivlii€i- 

bl«  Anua4a,  to  perpeluiite  the  tn&morj  of  tlmi  ejctraordinary 

^h««lil.     li  10  well  ImoWD  haw  tlio  kipg  of  Sptiin,  Knd  others  who 

^Kc  inici  of  that  great  firiucess,  to  derogate  from  herglorj^ 

^■t»  !  be  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather  to  the  violenco  of  stonns 

^Bftd  t4»Dpesis,  tliim  to  tlie  bravery  of  ih^  Euglkh,     Qacen  Elixa- 

betb,  iniieiid  of  looking  upon  tJiis  us  ii  diminution  of  her  hotiour, 

nikmd  hermit  upon  sueh  a  signal  favour  of  Providence,  and  ae- 

eotdinglj^  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above-meDtloned,  hm  rep- 

l«Miited  a  fleet  beaten  by  a  tempefit^  and  falling  foul  upon  one 

aaoibcr,  with  that  r^HgiouB  inscription,  Ajfiavit  Dcu$  if  iHssi- 

pf^aUmr.     *  He  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were  ecattered.* 

It  b  rvsinaiked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general^  whose  uanie  I 

;       mimai  at  present  reeoUect,'  and  who  had  been  a  particular  fa- 

^■^■le  of  Fortune,  that  upon  recounting  hia  vietorlois  among  Mm 

^^HBk,  he  added  at  the  end  of  several  great  aetionSj  *  And  In 

^^iii  Fortonc  had  no  share/    After  which  it  is  observed  in  his* 

likij,  thai  be  ucrcr  profip^red  in  anj  thing  he  undertook, 

AsuTOgance,  and  a  conceitednees  *  of  our  own  abilities,  are 

'  ihooking  and  oSenaive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  maj 

f  tikey  aro  highly  displeaaing  to  that  Being  who  delighta 

m  an  bumble  mind,  and  by  several  of  bia  dispensations  lecms 

pllfOMl^  to  »hew  n£,  that  our  own  schemes  or  prudence  have  no 

f  in  our  advaueemeuts. 


4 
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TUt«  1m  'HclbeU'ft  rcftdiDg.    Chfllmera  ha&  ioflert^d  |^u  jfv  aftat  &ee&rd* 
fijft  and  refers  Iq  the  *FoUo  *d  Ko,  S95,^  for  hm  juatificatioD. — ^0. 
*Ttm*>tbeiij  the  Atlieiuan.    Bee  Bhaw'i  «diUoa  of  Bnooa'a  work%  4U^ 

fill  ^  2ift.— a 

*  OmmMtdnem,    iDtileid  of  thia  won!,  whioh  ii  oow^  out  of  um^  wa 
"  1  My,  at^ntiii^  or,  a  tontidtfid  opinion  <»/ — H, 
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Sinoa  on  this  sabjeot  I  have  already  admitted  seyeral  quota- 
tionB  which  have  occurred  to  mj  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian  fable.  A  drop  of 
water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  finding  itself  lost  in 
such  an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into  the  following 
reflection :  *  Alas  1  what  an  inconsiderable*  jcreature  am  I  in  this 
prodigious  ocean  of  waters !  my  existence  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
universe,  I  am  reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than 
the  least  of  the  works  of  God.'  It  so  happened,  that  an  oyster, 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of  this  his  humble  soliloquy.  The 
drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a  great  while  hardenbg  in  the  ahell, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  pre- 
sent that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Persian 
diadem.  L.' 

1  Altered  from  irmgnifieantf  according  to  a  direction  in  Spectator  in 
Ibl  No.  295.— a 

3  Some  copies  have  the  signattire  T  instead  of  L.,  which  is  that  of  the 
original  folio. — G. 
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4t  rftlQt  feitwwft*  tvdlTlTiift  pulliilfll  Area 
Kumnms,  «t  «  pbno  semper  toUitur  Kcervo, 
Mm  itaqiuai  reputi>l  qaftutl  ilbi  guidU  «*on9tl>lit 

Bown  to  tb4  drc^  tluilr  Mnkiii^  Ibftmiw  dnln ; 
If opjrlj  tlt«j  0.Tm,  and  iip«id;,  uid  w&sto,  tud  wear 
And  ttilalc  DO  ideMam  e>a  be  Ima^ht  too  4««r. 

,  Spectator, 

tunxed  of  mj  great  cllmactertc^  and  ani  naturally  & 

tua  of  1^  meek  temper.     About  a  dozen  yeara  ago  I  was  married, 

fijT  my  sinfi,  to  a  young  woman  of  o  good  family^  and  of  an  hlgli 

fpiiit;  Imfc  oonld  not  bring  her  to  cloee  with  mo,  before  I  had 

into  a  treaty  with  her  toDger  than  that  of  the  grand  alH^ 

Among  other  artkka,  it  was  therein  stipulated^  that  she 

lloitld  bare  400/,  a  year  for  plti^inoney,  which  I  obliged  myself 

to  pay  quarterly  into  tlie  hands  of  one  who  acted  aa  her  plenipo< 

tentiafj  in  that  affair-     I  hare  ever  since  religtoualy  observed  my 

part  in  tlui  eobmn  agreement.     Now,  sir,  so  it  is,  that  the  lady 

ki0  bad  aeveral  children  since  I  married  her ;  to  whieh^  if  I  Bhould 

CTtdil  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  piji-money  has  not  a  Uttlo 

Motfibttted.     The  education  of  these  my  children^  who,  contrary 

lo  my  expectation,  are  born  to  me  every  year,  atraitens  me  so 

that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the  ohli- 

of  the  above-mentioned  pin-money ,  that  it  may  go  towards 

^  ^malmg  a  provision  for  her  family*     This  proposal  makes  her 

l^bble  blood  swell  in  her  Yoins,  inaomuch  that  finding  me  a  little 

^Brdy  in  her  laat  quarter's  payment,  she  threatens  me  every  day 

Hb  arreai  me ;  and  proeeeda  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not 

do  ker  juatkef  I  ahall  die  in  a  jaiL     To  this  she  adds,  wheii  her 

fmtH/tm  win  let  her  argue  calmly,  that  ehe  has  fieveral  play  «l«btfl 
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on  her  hand,  which  most  be  discharged  very  snddenly,  and  thai 
she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
she  makes  me  any  abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope,  sir,  yoa 
will  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there 
are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  among  our  ancestors ;  or  whether 
you  find  any  mention  of  pin-money  in  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any 
other  of  the  ciTilians." 

I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

JosuH  Fbibblk,  Esq. 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 
.for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  imknown 
to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep 
it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken  where  he 
intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is 
furnishing  her  with  arms  against  himself,  and  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing accessary  to  his  own  dishonour.  We  may,  indeed,  generally 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beautiful, 
ai]fd  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage, 
rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
•owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does  very  much  inflame 
this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties  are 
pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon 
pin-money  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  yet  we  find  several  matches 
broken  off  upon  this  very  head.     What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one 
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wko  b  a  str«iiger  to  tbia  prftcticep  tkink  of  a  loTor  that  faroikee 
hia  BiisitQ^By  bccatiie  lie  is  not  williDg  to  keep  Iter  id  pms ;  but 
wiAi  wotilil  lie  Uiiiik  of  tke  miftreiB,  abould  Uc  be  informod  that 
ilte  Bttks  £ve  or  tix  bundrcd  pounds  a  year  for  tbia  use  1  Should 
%  mMt  ttnacquaiated  with  our  customs  be  told  the  &nmB  which  are 
in  Great  BrttaiQ,  under  the  title  of  pm  raoney^  what  a 
^oUB  cousumptiou  of  pins  would  he  think  th^to  waa  in  thia 
itk&d  ?  *  A  pin  a  d^y  (says  our  frugal  prove rb)  if  a  groat  a 
year;  *  bo  that  acoordiug  to  this  ealculation,  my  friend  Fribble^i 
wife  must  every  year  mako  use  of  eight  inilllons  six  hundred  and 
furty  thou^aud  new  pins, 

1  am  not  ignoriatt  that  our  Brltbb  ladiea  alledge  they  oom- 
prehend  under  this  general  term  several  other  oonTeniencioa  of 
life ;  I  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country-women, 
llsit  lliay  had  rather  called  it  ueedle-mouey,  whicb  might  have 
1  ioniething  of  good  hou^wifery,  and  not  have  giveu  the 
I  vorld  occasion  to  think,  that  dress  and  trifle  have  alwaji 
tk#  opptfTiDCist  place  in  a  woman^s  thoughts. 

I  kotsm  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defetieo  of  this 
pnctMf  that  it  ia  but  n  necessary  provision  to  make  for  tbom- 
Miftt,  in  Cftae  their  huesbaud  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser ;  so  that 
iImjt  l^onmder  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
!i*y  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  separating  from  their 
bBSbttiida.  But  with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give 
«P  karaelf  to  a  man  lu  marriage ,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
iir  ««eb  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
wiU  not  rtlj  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life^  may  very 
pnyfcrlj  b«  accuaed  (in  ^e  phrase  of  an  homely  proverb)  of  be- 
a^  '  penny  wim  and  pound  foolish/ 

It  is  observed  ef  overcautious  generals^  that  they  never 
Hi|p^  in  1^  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
aBAwer  their  €txpectationa ;  on  the  other  band,  thi* 
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greatest  oonqnerors  haye  bntnt  thmr  pliipfl,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  snoeeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  In  tbe  same  manner  I  should  very  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and 
contrives  methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  aflfeotioft 
of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses,  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  separate 
beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleasures,  inclina- 
tions, and  interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There  is 
no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense 
of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  as 
a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person  whcmi  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her  support 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  being  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not  recede  from 
her  demands  of  pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  warmth,  "  As  much  as  she 
thought  him  her  slave,  he  would  shew  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  pin  for  her.''  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room,  and 
never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Aloibiades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one, 
who  had  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a  tract 
of  lands  and  inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told 
him  it  was  the  queen's  girdle ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  another 
wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  queen's  veil,  and  that 
in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set  aside 
for  every  part  of  her  Majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  say  never  read 
this  passage  in  Plato,  told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account 
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in  ibmer  p^Mn)  he  liad  disposed  of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  dia- 
■ond-ringy  whidi  he  would  haye  presented  her  with,  had  she 
thoni^t  fit  to  accept  it;  and  that«upon  her  wcdding-daj  she 
Aoald  haye  carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his 
estate.  He  fiirther  informed  me  that  he  would  haye  giyen  her 
i  coal*]nt  to  keep  her  in  clean  linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed 
ker  the  profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  hare  presented 
ker,  once  in  three  yean,  with  the  sheering  of  his  sheep  for  her 
nder-pettieoats.  To  which  the  knight  always  adds,  that  though 
ke  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself,  there  should  not  hare 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady  Coyer- 
lej.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps^  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
of  hb  dericee,  appear  something  odd  and  singular,  but  if  the 
honour  of  pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper 
for  erery  gentleman  of  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it 
lader  the  title  of  The  Pins.  L. 
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No.  299.    TUESDAY,  FEBRtJAaY  12. 

Malo  Wennelnam,  qnain  te,  Ckmeliai  mater 
OraocbortUD,  ti  cam  magnls  virtatlbtu  alfera 
Onuida  sopercUiiuii,  et  noment  in  dote  trkunphoflb 
Tdle  tamn  preoor  Annibalem  victamqne  Syphaoem 
In  ewtria,  et  earn  toU  Carthagine  mlgra. 

Jut.  Sat  vL  ICT 
Ekmie  conntiy  girl  scarce  to  a  cnrfajr  bred 
WoQid  I  mooh  ratber  than  Cornelia  wed ; 
If  anpercUioiUi  bangbty,  proud,  and  vain, 
Bbe  brought  ber  fttber"^  trinmph  In  ber  train. 
Away  with  all  yoor  Carthaginian  state ; 
Let  yanqniahM  Hannibal  vithont  doors  wait; 
Too  bnriy  and  too  big  to  peas  my  narrow  gatei 

Dbtdkk. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the 
Atory  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  bj  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a 
representation  of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill-concerted  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds,  than  the 
wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding 
the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  conduct.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter, 
and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  without  adding 
any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  subject-matter. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah 
Fribble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  pin-money,'  I 
do  presume  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case,  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire  Fribble. 
I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having  begun  the  world  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years  commonly 

'  V.  Na  295.— C. 
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known  hj  the  Bftme  of  Jack  AnvU/  I  haTe  naturally  a  Yory 
k^pp^j  gemtis  for  gettiDg  monej,  bsoiuucfi  tbat  by  the  ago  of  fiTe 
mi  twtaty,  I  bad  ieraped  togetUer  four  tbuusacd  two  hundred 
poiiDdi,  Ere  abiUrngs^  and  a  few  odd  pt^nco.  I  then  launclicd 
0Q|  tolo  cOQilderabb '  baaLnea^j  and  became  a  bold  trader  boUiby 
tuk  ftCkd  Utiilt  which  ID  a  few  jcar^  rabcd  me  a  very  eonslderablo 
fufiai»e*  For  tbcso  my  good  serviecs  I  was  koigLted  in  tbo 
tliirly-fiftli  year  of  my  age,  and  E?ed  with  great  dignity  among 
nj  ciiT' neighbours  by  tba  name  of  Sir  Joba  AnviL  Being  in 
a^  temper  ^ery  ambittons!^  I  wag  now  bent  upon  making  a  family, 
tti  MOordtngly  resolved  tbat  my  descendants  should  have  a  dash 
of  good  blof»d  10  their  Teins.  In  order  to  this  I  made  lore  to  the 
Imdy  Hary  Oddly,  an  Indigent  young  woman  of  r|iiality.  To  eat 
lliart  U»e  marriage  treaty,  I  threw  her  a  churl e  Munche^  as  onx 
affwa-|Mperfi  eall  it^  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own 
tvna.  She  waa  ?ery  oonoiae  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
ikl  4iSfko«Al  of  iny  fortune^  and  the  regulation  of  my  family, 
Amid  bo  entirely  in  bcr  bande.  Her  fatber  and  brothers  appear- 
ed C^COodingly  aver  ae  to  this  mateh;  and  wonid  not  see  me%r 
mtmt  tlmis ;  but  at  prasent  are  m  well  reeoneiled,  that  they  dine 
vilfc  iii€  idmoBt  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  eonsid arable  anins 
«f  ■!«;  ifhjch  my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when 
■W  vtrald  shew  me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  bad 
a»  f^wtimMf  ma  I  told  you  before,  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune, 
4m  wmkeA  tip  in  spirit.  She  at  first  changed  my  name  to  Sir 
Jtlm  Bnf  i]/  and  at  the  present  writes  herself  Mary  EnvlUai     I 

'  IW  atithar  of  tUi«  btt^r  In  said  to  Imve  been Gore,  of  Tring,  and 

t^y  Mmry  Compion — by  otbi^ni^  Bir  AmbroaA  Crowley  A^ud  W  Udy.     i^^ 
[  5t»liolta  Tutler,  ?oL  v.  pp.  405*d.— G. 

*  Asi  trrsitA  in  the  otd  folio  No.   SOl^  eliotige^  coruid^abie  to  ffrMi* 
HAltl  fotlowft  the  ortgiQiil  nadtnf?^ — O. 

*  ilindiitg^  it  b  Midi  to  GhjW^/*  hinring  cktoged  Im  naiae  to  Cr*^' 
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Have  had  some  children  by  her,  whom  she  has  christened  with  the 
simames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the 
homeliness  of  their  parentage  by  the  Other's  side.  Our  eldest 
son  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Envillc,  Esq.  and  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her  first  coming  into  my  family,  she 
tamed  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had  been  long 
with  me,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  a  couple  of  Black-amoors, 
and  three  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liyeries,  besides 
her  French  woman,  who  is  perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the 
house  in  a  language  which  nobody  understands,  except  my  Lady 
Mary.  She  next  set  herself  to  reform  every  room  of  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with  looking-glass,  and 
planted  every  comer  with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection,  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  fumitore. 
She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week  with  wax-candles  in  one  of 
the  largest  rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see  company. 
At  which  time  she  always  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine 
myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among  her 
visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  snoh 
beaus,  that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions ;  when 
I  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy  frown,  and  say  that  every 
thing,  which  I  find  fault  with,  was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's 
order.  She  tells  me  that  she  intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with 
their  next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or 
three  persons  of  quality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  As  soon  as  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  repre- 
sented to  her  the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  innovations 
which  she  made  in  my  family:  but  she  told  me  I  was  no 
longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband; 
and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she 
was.     I  was  surprised  to  be  treated  thus,  after  such  fiuniliaritaet 
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i»  luid  fMi^csd  betwt'en  ua.  But  she  has  since  giren  me  to  know, 
Qmi  wltAlemer  freedoms  she  may  sometimca  iodulge  mQ  m,  she 
ispoett  is  genefftl  to  be  treated  with  the  respeet  that  is  due  to 
her  blrtk  and  qimlit)\  Our  children  have  boco  trained  up  from 
thiir  itfsuicy  with  so  many  af^counts  of  their  motiher's  family^  that 
1^  IcDov  the  Atorles  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
^naeiL  Their  mother  tells  thcm^  that  such  an  one  commanded  in 
mA  m  Mm  engagement,  that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horse 
iM  nsdler  blin  at  Edgehill,  that  their  nncle  was  &i  the  siege  of 
Boda,  mod  that  her  mother  dAneed  m  a  ball  at  court  with  the 
Babe  of  Motimoath  ;  with  ahandaocc  of  £ddle^faddle  of  the  same 
I  waij  the  other  daj,  a  little  out  of  eountcnanee  at  a 
of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  mo^  with  a 
pmH  deal  of  Itmoeenee}  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals 
mi  adimrala  that  had  been  in  my  family.  As  for  my  eldest  son 
Oiiiily,  lie  has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother^  that  If  he  does 
aet  tMOd  bis  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  dislnhent  him.  Ha 
inm  hw  iword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  oId|  and  told 
m%  tkil  he  ej^pected  to  be  used  like  a  gen  it  em  au ;  upon  my 
eimug  lo  eorrect  him  for  his  insolence^  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in 
n»f  and  lold  mep  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was  some 
ae«  be tween  hi s  mo ther  an d  m  me .  Sh e  Is  perpe tu ally  finding 
>  Hie  fiWlures  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children^ 
b,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  chub-faeed  hoy  as  like  nie  aa 
he  eati  stftre,  if  I  durst  eay  so  ;  but  what  most  angers  me,  when 
me  playing  with  any  of  them  npon  my  kneo^  she  has 
mo  more  than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little 
la  poMible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  ankward  trioks* 

••Yon  must  farther  know,  since  I  am  opening  my  heart  to 
yeo,  ibat  »he  thinks  beriL^lf  my  superior  in  sCDse,  as  much  as 
ili  is  10  i|uaiity,  and  therefi^ro  treats  me  like  a  j>lain  well- 
a  J  who  docs  not  know  the  world.     She  dictates  to 
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me  in  my  own  buBiness,  Bets  me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and 
if  I  disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders 
that  I  will  dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her 
great  grandfather  was  a  flag  officer. 

''To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has  teased  me  for  tios 
quarter  of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  sqaares 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  promising,  for  my  encooragemeitt, 
that  I  shall  have  as  good  a  cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  always 
adds,  like  a  jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 

''  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much  out  of  my  nata- 
ral  element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  ba 
content  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil; 
but  alas  1  I  am  in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself, 
with  great  sorrow  of  heart, 

"  John  Enville,  Knf 
L. 
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Nou  tall  anxIUo,  neo  defboioilbitt  fetls 
Tempos  eget 

Vivo.  iBn.  iL  681. 
TbeM  times  wsnt  pther  aids. 

Dbtdsk. 

Our  late  news-papers  being  full  of  the  project  now  on  foot 
in  the  court  of  France,  for  establishing  a  political  acadenrjr,  and 
I  myself  having  received  letters  from  several  virtuosos  amon| 
my  foreign  correspondents,  which  give  some  light  into  that  affur, 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  speonlatioD.     A 
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general  aooonnt  of  this  project  may  be  met  with  in  the  Daily 
Coorant  of  last  Friday  in  the  following  worob,  translated  from 
the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam. 

Paris,  February  12.     "  It  is  confirmed,  that  the  king  has  re- 
solved to  establish  a  new  academy  for  politics,  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy,  minister  and  secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector. 
Six  academicians  are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
£or  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into  which  no  person  is  to  be 
admitted  under  twenty-fiye  years  of  age :  they  must  likewise 
have  each  an  estate  of  two  thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  pos- 
session, or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.     The  king  will  allow 
to  each  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.      They  are  likewise  to 
lutTe  able  masters  to  teach  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  to 
instnict  them  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages  past.     These  members  are 
to  meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Louvre.     From  this  seminary  are  to 
be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who  by  degrees  may  advance 
to  higher  employments.'' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope. The  statesmen  who  have  'appeared  in  that  nation  of  late 
years,  have  on  the  contrary  rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  con- 
tempt of  its  neighbours.  The  cardinal  erected  that  famous 
academy  which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to  the 
greatest  height.  His  chief  design  in  that  institution  was  to 
divert  the  men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a  province 
in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  else  to  interfere  with 
Um.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Toroy  seems  resolved  to 
iB«ke  several  young  men  in  France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nursery  of  states- 
Bien. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be  erected  a 
Beminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
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feet  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be  dii^atcbed  into  Ibreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  state ;  but  as  tbo  news  of  this 
last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed,  I  shall  tak^  no  fiffther 
notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtless  remember  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were  many  of  them  transform- 
ed into  ambassadors ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems,  brought  so  little  honour 
and  advantage  to  their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  military  gentle- 
men. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very  much  deserve  our 
attention.  The  students  are  to  have  in  possession,  or  revendcBi 
an  estate  of  two  thousand  French  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the 
present  exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  English.  This,  with  the  royal  allowance  oft 
thousand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  themselves  in  coffee  and 
snuff;  not  to  mention  news-papers,  pen  and  ink,  wax  and  wafers, 
with  the  like  necessaries  for  politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five  and  twenty  before  he  can  be  ini- 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  academy,  though  there  is  no 
question  but  many  grave  persons  of  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
who  have  been  constant  readers  of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  apd  enter  themselves  upon  this  list  of 
politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  six  professors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specula- 
tive statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
These  six  wise  masters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  them. 

The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in  state  legerdemain,  as 
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bow  to  take  off  the  impreBBion  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to  open 
a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of 
dexterity  and  art  When  the  students  have  accomplished  them- 
selves in  this  part  of  their  profession,  they  are  to  be  delivered 
into  the  bands  of  their  second  instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  pos- 
tore-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  shrug 
up  their  shoulders  in  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with  either  eye,  . 
lad  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-mast|r,  who  is  tg^  instruct 
thtm  in  the  style  proper  for  a  foreign  minister  in  his  ordinary 
discourse.  And  to  the  end  that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be 
thoroughly  practised  in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use 
of  it  in  their  common  conversations,  before  they  are  employed 
^ther  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  If  one  of  them  asks  an- 
other, what  a  clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  answer  him  indirectly, 
ttd,  if  possible,  to  turn  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to 
change  a  louis-d'or,  he  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  it  be* 
inqnired  of  him,  whether,  the  king  is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he 
inuBt  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  news  of  the  last 
Ouette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that  he 
hu  not  yet  read  it : .  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himself 
BO  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the 
l^ft  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  political 
characters  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
Perfect  also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one 
mother  (though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavel) 
which  is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chosen  out  of  the 
"ociety  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  oontroversies  of 
probable  doctrines,  mental  reservations,  and  the  rights  of  princes, 
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after  pai  in  practice  to  over-reach  a  neighbooring  prince  or 
ftate. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in 
their  jonng  men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  hon- 
ourable if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and 
VDSiispected,  a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say 
the  hiatorianB,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
being  imposed  upon,  either  in  their  public  or  private  negotiations. 
Whether  any  such  relaxations  of  morality,  such  little jeuz  d^esprU, 
oughl  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of  politicians, 
I  ahmll  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  fair  wamiug  given  us  by  this 
doughty  body  of  statesmen ;  and  as  Sylla  saw  many  Mariuses  in 
Oasar,  so  I  think  we  may  discover,  many  Torcy's  in  this  college 
of  aioademicians.  Whatever  we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid 
Beillier  our  Smyrna  or  St.  Jameses  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our 
eofee-houses  are,  indeed,  very  good  institutions,  but  whether  or 
■o  these  our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furnish  out  as  able 
tBToys  and  secretaries  as  an  academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that 
psrpose,  will  deserve  our  serious  consideration :  especially  if  we 
remember  that  our  coimtry  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of 
integrity  than  statesmen ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French  truth 
and  British  policy  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  nothing^  as  the 
Karl  of  Rochester  has  very  well  observed  in  his  admirable  poem 
■pen  that  barren  subject.  L. 

VOL.  VI.— 10 
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Neo  Yenerls  ptaaretrts  maoer  wt ;  ant  lamiwde  ferret : 
Inde  fluses  ardent,  Teniant  a  dot«  aaglttn. 

Jut.  Bat  tL  187. 
He  sigfas,  adores,  aod  eoarts  her  eyVy  bonr : 
Wbo  would  not  do  as  modi  Ibr  audi  a  dowYf 

DSTDXN. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
''  I  AM  amazed  that  among  all  the  varieties  of  characters,  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never  ghren 
us  a  picture  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com* 
monly  go  hy  the  name  of  fortune-stealers.  You  must  know,  sir, 
I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of  peo* 
pie,  that  lie  in  wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am  the 
father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  mar- 
riageable, and  who  has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  six  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age.  The  fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upon 
her,  and  take  care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  whenever- she 
appears  in  any  public  assembly.  I  have  myself  caught  a  young 
jack-a-napes,  with  a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  faet 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ev« 
^ince  she  was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows  are  cross- 
barred,  she  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her 
keeper,  who  is  a  stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  likewise  for- 
bid her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  for  this  twelve  months  last  past, 
and  do  not  suffer  a  ban-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room  before  it 
has  been  searched.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  at 
iny  wits  end  for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There  were,  two 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am 
afraid  portend  me  no  good ;  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman,  thai 
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has  been  walking  before  my  house  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to 
her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and  that  she 
loyes  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life.  She 
gave  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago,  upon  which  my  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her 
to  the  Change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  ladies 
that  yisit  her ;  but  after  above  an  hour's  search  she  returned  of 
herself,  having  been  taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond's pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  o£f  her  woman,  doubled 
her  guards,  and  given  new  instructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  motions. 
This,  sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  me  very 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as  I  am  afraid  she  is  even 
with  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  sir,  what  I ,  would  desire  of  you  is, 
to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for 
making  their  fortunes  by  these  indirect  means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind  of 
tolerated  robbery ;  and  that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going  to  bed 
with  his  child.  Dear  sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this 
mbjeot,  that,  if  possible,  they  may  appear  before  the  disbanding 
of  the  army.  I  am,  sir, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Tim.  Watchwell."* 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whe- 
tW  he  would  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
^  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied,  that  he 
^nld  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a  man. 

'  Said  to  have  beeu  writ^tea  by  Mr.  Jolin  Haghes.  V.  his  letters^  toI. 
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The  worst  of  it  is  our  modern  fortnnc-haDters  are  those  who  turn 
their  heads  that  way,  because  they  are  good  for  nothing  else. 
If  a  yooDg  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Little- 
ton, he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  npon  the  premises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise  been  practised  with  good 
success  by  many  military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  nature 
make  parts  and  industry  superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 
riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this  kind  of  mer- 
cenary pursuit.  A  fop  who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not  ques- 
tioning but  every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a  man 
throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself ;  but  if  withal  she  ob- 
serves a  pair  of  red-heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in 
his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person.  These 
are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been 
thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
several  female  undertakers  about  the  'Change,  who  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnish 
him  with  a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must,  however  distinguish  between  fortune-hunters  and 
fortune-stealers.  The  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  without  ever  coming  at 
the  quarry.  .  Suflienus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  stand  in  a  side  box,  till 
he  is  grown  wriuklod  under  their  eyes.     He  is  now  laying  the 
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for  tlie  present  generation  of  bcautien,  which  ho 
piedaed  on  tbeir  mothera.  Cottilns,  after  having  made  his  ap- 
to  more  thmn  you  meet  with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of 
wma  at  last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  £20,000 
rtB^Dg ;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to 
kv.  Nor  miui  I  bere  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
iW  has  often  told  ns  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty  years  succcs- 
mdy,  upon  tbe  death  of  a  childless  rich  man,  ho  immediately 
^  on  bis  boots,  called  for  his  horse,  and  made  up  to  the 
fidow.  Wben  be  is  rallied  upon  his  ill  success,  Will  with  his 
■nl  gaiety  tells  ns,  that  he  always  found  her  pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters. 
TWe  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high,  that 
Ih  not  passed  in  reyiew  before  one  or  other  of  theso  wealthy  re- 
Bo.    Hndibras's  cupid,  who 


-took  his  stand 


Upon  a  widow's  jointuro  land, 

ii  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts  and  kindling  flames.  But  as 
fe  widows,  tbey  are  such  a  subtile  generation  of  people,  that  they 
Bty  be  left  to  their  own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  in 
rlj  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves.  The 
joatkg  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and  experience 
flf  the  world,  are  those  whose  safety  I  would  principally  consult 
a  this  speculation.  The  stealing  of  such  an  one  should,  in  my 
ipinioD,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment, 
skere  is  no  choice ;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the 
ledacing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
pdiend  L. 
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-fruges  oonsamera  nitL 

Hoi.  L  Ep.  IL  ST. 
-Bom  to  drink  nd  eat 


Augustus,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  asked  his  friends 
who  stood  abont  himi,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part  well; 
and  npon  reoeiving  such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merit, '  Let  me,  then,  (says  he)  go  off  the  stage  with  your 
applause; '  using  the  expression  with  which  the  Boman  actors 
made  their  exit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  could 
wish  that  men,  while  they  are  in  health,  would  consider  well  the 
nature  of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will 
make  in  the  minds  of  those  they  leave  behind  them  :  whether  it 
was  worth  coming  into  the  world  for,  whether  it  be  suitable  to  a 
reasonable  being ;  in  short,  whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this 
life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant, 
or  buffoon,  the  satyrist,  or  the  good  companion,  consider  with 
himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  sonl 
pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  have  it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat 
better,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  frimd  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jest,  or  that  1m 
never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  dispatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  funeral  orations,  and  eloginms 
on  deceased  persons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  wiUi  some 
figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they  are  siioh  as 
are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after  their  disappear- 

^  YoA  valete  «t  plaudite.— C. 
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■Be.  Tliej  leaTe  behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but 
8C  fingotten  as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are  neither 
mted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the 
kvMd.  They  are  neither  missed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  la- 
Mated  by  prirate  persons.  Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy 
toHiDkind,  and  might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of  much 
ka  dignity,  than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of 
RMOD.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks  somewhere  to  the 
Uoving  purpose :  I  have  often  seen  from  my  chamber-window 
tn  noble  creatores,  both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance,  and 
niwred  with  reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are  employ- 
fli  from  morning  to  night,  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  one 
ip»  another;  that  is,  as  the  yulgar  phrase  it,  in  polishing 
wUe. 

My  firiendj  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
dib  last  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
kw  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of  greater  consequence  in 
bi  own  thoughts,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some  years 
pit  kept  a  journal  of  his  lifa  Sir  Andrew  shewed  us  one  week 
rfiL  Since  the  occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a  road 
rf  action  as  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  shall  present  my 
nader  with  a  ^Btithful  copy  of  it ;  after  having  first  informed  him, 
tbai  the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but 
lading  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  business,  he  had  for  several 
jean  last  past  lived  'altogether  upon  a  moderate  annul ty.> 

MoNDAT,  ei^ht  o^dock.  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  into 
;Le  parlour. 

*  ThU  journal,  though  porhaps  genuine,  wan  published  as  a  banter  on  a 
auober  of  the  'Indcpeiuleutf*,*  whooe  pnt>tor  at  that  time  was  a  Mr.  jSesbit. 
A  fall  account  of  the  pustor  id  given  iu  John  Duttun'd  Life,  Krrors  and  Opin- 
ijbs,  Jec,  and  the  paritthioner  is  supposed  to  have  been  faithfully  painted 
ia  Uiii  jonmml  of  a  week.— G. 
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Nine  6*dock  ditto.  Tied  mj  knee-Btrings,  and  washed  mj 
handsi. 

HourSf  teuy  elevetiy  and  ttodve.  Smoked  three  pipes  of  Yir- 
ginia.  Bead  the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant  Things  go  ill 
in  the  North.     Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  (f  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Balph  for  mislaying  my 
tobacoo-box. 

Two  o^chck.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plombe, 
-and  no  sewet 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.     Walked  into  the  fields.     Wind,  S.  S.  E. 

JF^om  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opinion  about 
the  peace. 

Ten  dclock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  Holiday,  eight  o^doclc.     Rose  as  usual 

Nine  o'*clock.  Washed  hands^  and  face,  shaved,  put  on  my 
double  soled  shoes. 

Ten^  elevejiy  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Isliugton. 

Chie.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuckle  of 
veal  and  bacon.     Mem.     Sprouts  wanting. 

Three,     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news.  A  dish 
of  twist.     Grand  Vizier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  account  of  the 
great  Turk. 

Ten,     Dream  of  the  Grand  Vizier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday,  eight  o^ clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe-buckle  broke 
Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  allowed  for 
the  last  1^  of  mutton. 
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Tbty  efeven.  At  the  coffee-house.  More  work  in  the  North. 
Bnager  in  a  black  wig  asked  mo  how  stocks  went. 

Rant  twdve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind  to  the 
nath. 

F^on^  one  to  two.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Ti€o.     Dined  aa  usnaL    Stomach  good. 

T%ree,  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter  dish.  Mem. 
Cook-maid  in  lore,  and  grown  careless. 

Front  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-house.  Advice  from  Smyr- 
na that  the  Gkand  Yiiier  was  first  of  all  strangled,  and  afterwards 
kheaded. 

Six  o^dock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  the  club 
before  any  body  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Tizier  was  not  strangled  the  sixth  instant. 

Ten  al  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking  till  nine 
Best  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o^ciock.  Staid  within  till  two  o'clock  for  Sir 
Timothy,  who  did  not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his  pro- 


Two  in  t?te  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite.    Small  beer  sour.     Beef  overcorned. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Fkmr  and  five.  Gave  Kalph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turned  off 
ay  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to-night.     Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon  Su:  Tim- 
othy, who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o*ciock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and  a  tongue 
to  my  buckle.     Drank  a  glass  of  purl  to  recover  appetite. 

Tioo  and  three.     Dined,  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.     Went  to  the  coffee-house.     Mot  Mr.  Nia- 

TOL.TL— 10* 
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bj  there.  i£moked  several  pipea.  Mr.  Niabj  of  opimon  ihftl 
laoed  co£fee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o^clock.    At  the  club  as  steward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  d^dock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank  small  beer 
with  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Satubday.  Waked  at  eloTen,  walked  in  the  fields,  wind 
N.  B. 

Ticelve,    Caoght  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon,    Eetorned  home,  and  dried  myselfl 

Two,  Mr.  Nisbj  dined  with  me.  First  conrse  marrow- 
hones,  second  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three  o'clock.     Overslept  myself. 

Six,  Went  to  the  olnb.  Like  to  have  Call'n  into  a  gutter. 
Grand  Yizier  certainly  dead,  &c. 

I  question  not,  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
above-mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions,  and  received  so  very  small 
improvements ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  many 
whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  their 
hours  are  taken  up  in  those  three  important  articles  of  eatings 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his 
time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours  may  very 
often  be  more  ^profitably  laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make 
no  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  such  as  iu:e  apt  to  draw  upon 
them  the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser  and 
better  by  several  methods  of  employing  oneself  in  secrecy  and 
silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readerSi  the 
keying  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  settii^  down 
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HmdtnBj  tbmr  niiole  ieries  of  employments,  dariDg  that  space 
tf  time.  This  kind  of  self-examination  would  give  thom  a  true 
rtite  of  themaelyes,  and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what 
tkj  are  about.  One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of  another, 
mi  make  a  nan  weigh  all  those  indi£fercnt  actions,  which, 
4oagk  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  accounted 
fe  L. 
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Ifodo  Tir,  modo  fteminft 

ViKO.* 

SooMtUnM  A  man,  BometImM  a  woman. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader  on  Tuesday 
hst,  hai  brought  mo  in  several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many 
prifate  lives  cast  into  that  form.  I  have  the  Eake^s  Journal, 
Ae  Sot^s  Journal,  the  Whore-master^s  Journal,  and  among  seye- 
nl  others  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled,  '  The  Journal  of  a  Mo- 
itttk.^  By  these  instances'  I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Toesday^s  paper  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  I 
did  not  design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed  at 
tkose  persons  who  pass  away  their  time  rather  in  trifles  and 
impertinence,  than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences  of  this 
ktter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  so  ludicrous 
1  manner.  In  short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the  light, 
ud  shews  the  disagreeablcness  of  such  actions  as  are  indifferent 
ia  themselves,  and  blameable  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures 
endowed  with  reason. 

'  Supposed  to  have  been  quoted  from  memory,  instead  of  the  following 
lines :— 

Et  JaTenU  qaondam,  nono  fosmlna. 

jEn.TL448. 
A  man  bolbre,  now  to  a  woman  cbangU— C. 
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My  following  oorrespondent,  who  calls  herself  Glarinda,  is 
snoh  a  journalist  as  I  require :  she  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  modish  state  of  indifference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
and  to  be  susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with  gallantries,  or  sueh 
occurrences  as  had  shewn  her  wholly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it ;  but  as 
it  is  only  the  picture  of  a  life  filled  with  a  fashionable  kind  of 
gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  correspondent 

"  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
''  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your  last 
week^s  papers,  I  have  performed  mine  according  to  your  orders, 
and  herewith  send  it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have  had 
several  matches  offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past,  and 
have  at  present  warm  applications  made  to  me  by  'A  Very 
Pretty  fellow.'  *  As  I  am  at  my  own  disposal,  I  come  up  to 
town  every  winter,  and  pass  my  time  in  it  after  the  manner  you 
will  find  in  the  following  journal,  which  I  began  to  write  upon  the 
very  day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject 

Tuesday  night.  Could  not  go  to  sleep  till  one  in  the  mom* 
ing  for  thinking  of  my  journal. 

Wednesday.  JFh^om  eight  to  >  ten.  Drank  two  dishes  of 
chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell  asleep  after  them. 

lirom  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter^  drank 
a  dish  of  bohea,  read  the  Spectator. 

*  V.  Tatter,  Nob.  21-24.— C. 
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From  eleven  to  Me.  At  my  toilette,  tried  a  new  head.  Gave 
«den  for  Teny  to  be  combed  and  washed.     Mem.     I  look  best 

/Vans  one  till  half  an  hour  after  ttoo.  Drove  to  the  'Change. 
CWapcnod  a  couple  of  fims. 

TiBfowr.  At  dinner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth  passed  by  in  his 
MwliTeiies. 

From  four  to  six*  Dressed,  paid  a  visit  to  old  Lady  Blithe 
■d  her  siflter,  having  beifore  heard  they  were  gone  out  of  town 
Alt  day. 

Front  six  to  eleven.  At  basset  Mem.  Never  set  again 
^QD  the  aoe  of  diamonds. 

Thvbsdat.  From  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the  morning. 
Dreamed  that  I  punted^  to  Mr.  Froth. 

From  eight  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Kcad  two  acts  in  Auren- 
Kbe'abed. 

From  ten  to  eleven,  Tcatable.  Sent  to  borrow  Lady  Fad- 
Jle's  Capid  for  Yeny.  Head  the  play -bills.  Eeccivcd  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Froth.     Mem.     Locked  it  up  in  my  strong  box. 

Rest  of  the  morning,  Fontange,  the  tire- woman,  her  account 
•f  my  Lady  Blithe's  wash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tortoise* 
ibell  comb.  Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  Lady  Hectick  rested 
ifter  her  monkey's  leaping  out  at  window.  Looked  pale.  Fon- 
tuge  tells  me  my  glass  is  not  true.     Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.    Dinner  cold  before  I  sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr.  Froth's  opinion 
of  Milton.  His  account  of  the  Mohocks.  His  fancy  for  a  pin- 
eofthion.  Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snu£f-box.  Old  Lady  Faddle 
promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my  hair.  Lost  five  guineas  at 
crimp. 
*  A  term  in  the  game  of  Baieet.— C.         •  A  tragedy  hy  DrydeD.— C. 
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7\ffehe  o*clock  at  night.    Went  to  bed. 

.  Friday.     Eight  in  the  7norning.    Abed.     Read  over  all 
Mr.  Froth's  letters.     Cupid  and  Yeny. 

Ten  o^clock.     Stayed  within  all  day,  not  at  home. 

JFi-atn  ten  to  ttaelve.  In  conferenoe  with  my  maDtua-maker. 
Sorted  a  suit  of  ribbands.     Broke  my  blue  china  cap. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  prae- 
tised  Lady  Betty  Model/s  skuttle.' 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Called  for  my  flowered  handkerehief 
Worked  half  a  violet  leaf  in  it  Eyes  ached  and  head  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over  the  remaining  part  of 
Aurenzebe. 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twelve.  Changed  my  mind,  dressed,  went 
abroad,  and  played  at  crimp  till  midnight.  Found  Mrs.  Spiiely 
at  home.  Conversation :  Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace  false  stones. 
Old  Lady  Loyeday  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  fellow  that  is 
not  worth  a  groat.  Miss  Prue  gone  into  the  country.  Tom 
Townlcy  has  red  hair.  Mem  Mrs.  Spitely  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr.  Froth,  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my 
feet,  and  called  me  Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sat  down 
to  my  toilette. 

From  eight  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  could  determine  it     Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twelve.    Drank  my  tea,  and  dressed. 

F'om  twelve  to  two.    At  chapel.    A  great  deal  of  good  com* 

*  A  pace  of  aflfected  precipitation.— J. 
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psDj.  Hem.  The  third  air  in  the  new  ofera.  Lady  Blithe 
dressed  frightfoUy. 

Erom  three  to  four.  Dined.  Mrs.  Kitty  ealled  upon  me  to 
go  to  the  opera  before  I  was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  six.  Drank  tea.  Tamed  o£f  a  footman  for 
bdng  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o^dock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did  not  see  Mr,  Froth 
tni  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gen- 
tlfloum  in  a  black  wig.  Bowed  to  a  lady  in  the  firont  box.  Mr. 
Froth  and  his  friend  clapped  Nicolini  in  the  third  act  Mr. 
Vroth  cried  out  Ancora.  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to  my  duur.  I 
ihink  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Melancholy  dreams.  Me- 
ttoQght  Nicolini  said  he  was  Mr.  Froth. 

Btthbat.     Indisposed. 

UoNDAT.  Eig?U  o^clock.  Waked  by  Miss  Kity.  Anren- 
Kbe  lay  upon  the  chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated  without  book  the 
^t  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobs'  to  the  dumb 
>B<D,  according  to  appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover's  name 
^an  with  a  Ot,  Mem.  The  conjuror*  was  within  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Froth's  name,  &c. 

"Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find  that  I  am  at 
^  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  ill ;  and  indeed 
aeYer  thought  of  considering  how  I  did  it,  before  I  perused  your 
"P^ation  upon  that  subject  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in 
^^  fiye  days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of,  except  the 
working  upon  the  violet  leaf,  which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the 
^t  day  I  am  at  leisure.     As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not 

^  A  huddled  economy  of  dress  so  called. — ^V.  Spec  No.  802. — 0. 
'Doncaii  CampbelL— Y.  New  Tatler,  No.  14^  note.— 0. 
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think  they  took  up  ap  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts,  as  I  find 
they  do  upon  my  journaL  The  latter  of  them  I  will  turn  off 
if  you  insist  upon  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion  very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a 
dream. 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

Clarenda." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper,  and  to  con- 
firm Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I  would  have  her  consider 
what  a  pretty  figure  she  would  make  among  posterity,  were  the 
history  of  her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it.  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph  written  by  an  uncertun 
author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda. 
The  last  thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  read- 
er will  pardon  the  quotation. 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Psmbbokil 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sbtor,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  Idll'd  another. 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  as  she^ 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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Ire  temen  reetat  NmnA  qua  derenit  A  Anetu. 

noB.Ep^TLL  87. 
With  Ancna,  and  with  Nama,  kings  of  Bomc, 
We  most  descend  into  the  silent  tomb. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other  night, 
that  he  had  been  reading  mj  paper  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  Ho 
told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  ^e  should  be  glad  to  go 
and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had 
read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 
the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
sereral  times  in  his  dispute  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 
lut  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call  upon  him 
the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always 
Bhavcs  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  the  widow  Trueby's  water,*  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank 

*  "Spectator,"  No.  26. 

'One  of  the  iDDumerable  "strong  waters  "  used,  it  is  said,  (perhaps  libel- 
^\j\  chiefly  by  the  fair  sex  as  an  exhilarant ;  the  excuses  being  the 
cholic  and  "  the  yaponrs."  Addison,  who  pretends  in  the  text  to  find  it 
^palatable,  is  accused  of  haying  been  a  constant  imbiber  of  the  widow's 
distillations.  Inded,  Tyers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  on  the  authority  of  "Taci- 
^"Gordon,  that  Addison  hastened  his  end  by  indulgence  in  them.  Al- 
thoQgK  an  advertisement  of  these  waters  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Folio 
"Spectator,"  yet  the  ourioiis  will  see  in  it  strong  pu£b  of  other  potent 
'pints  in  disguise — thanks  probably  to  the  business  connexions  of  Mr.  Lil- 
^'«i  perfumer.  A  "grateful  electuary'*  is  recommended  in  No.  118,  aa  hay- 
iJ^g  the  power  of  raising  the  spirits,  of  curing  loss  of  memory,  and  reyiyi- 
fjing  all  the  noble  powers  of  the  soul,  at  the  small  charge  of  two  and 
■opence  per  bottle.  Another  chemical  secret^  in  No.  120,  promises  to  cure 
"theyapours  in  women,  infallibly,  in  an  instant"  Dafiy's  Elixir  is  adyer- 
tiiedinNa85«.— • 
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before  he  went  abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not  fdrbear 
drinking  it  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpala- 
table ;  upon  which  the  knight  observing  that  I  had  made  seyeral 
wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
graycL 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted  mo  with 
the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I 
knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good-wilL  Sir  Roger  told  me 
further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst 
he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got  together  a 
quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dant- 
zick,*  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney  coach,  and  take  care 
it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Trneby  w&s  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctbrs  and  apothecaries  in  the  county :  that  she  dis- 
tilled every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her,  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  sill  sorts  of  people ;  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  ^ 
her ;  '  and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger, '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling  him  he  had 
called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  hia  eye 
upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good ; 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 

*  The  plague  which  raged  there  in  1709.  "Idleness,  which  has  long 
rag^d  in  the  world,  destroys  more  in  every  great  town  than  the  plague 
ha*  done  at  l>uitm.*'^TiUUrt  Nov.  29^  170«.— * 
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to  mSi  told  me  ho  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in 
liflhoot  fortlier  eeranoDy. 

We  luid  not^gono  fiur,  when  Sir  Eoger  popping  out  his  head, 
oDed  tlie  ooaehmui  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  present- 
s' himaelf  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was 
cnsideriiig  what  ihia  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way 
it  my  good  totwoeonist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Yirgi- 
■L  Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our 
fmuejf  tai  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey. 

Ai  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church  the  knight  pointed  at 
Ik  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,  <  A 
kite  man  I  warrant  him  I '  passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
Skorel,'  he  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  '  Sir  Cloudsly 
ftorel!  a  very  gallant  man!'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tab,*  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner, 
'Dr.  Busby,  a  great  man!  he  whipped  my  grandfather;  a  very 
peat  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
aUockhead ;  a  very  great  man  I ' 

'  This  monnment  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 

•■  Sir  Ci^mdcMleif  ShoveFs  monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  of- 
faet:  instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  was  the  distin- 
pjmfcifig  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomh 
bj  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
^QQ  TelTet  cushioni  under  a  canopj  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answer- 
abk  to  the  monument ;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  manj  remarkable 
acoona  be  had  performed  in  the  service  of  hus  country,  it  acquaints  ua 
mIt  with  the  manner  of  his  dcatli,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
itap  any  honour." — Spectaior,  Na  26. 

The  sculptor  was  F.  Bird.    Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  died  in  IT 07.    V.  Y. 

'  Dr.  Busby  was  head  master  of  Westminster  school  for  fifty-five  3*ear8, 
lad  had  the  credit  of  having  furniiihcd  both  the  diurch  and  the  state  with 
ft  greater  number  of  euiinent  scholars  than  any  either  pedngugue.  At  the 
Ratoration  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  carried  the 
Mcrcd  ampulla  ai  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second.  Ue  was  eighty- 
Bine  years  old  when  he  died  in  1605.  His  monument,  sculptured  by 
BirdL  stands  not  far  from  that  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. — * 
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We  were  immedlaielj  conducted  into  the  little  cbapel  on  the 
right  hand.  Sir  Koger  planting  himself  at  oar  historian's  elbow, 
was  yerj  attentive  to  every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  King  of  Mo- 
rocco's, head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was  very  well 
pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees ;  *  and,  con- 
cluding them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure 
which  represents  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.'  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us,  that 
she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  having 
regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  '  I  wonder  (said  he),  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation-chairB,  where 
my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was 
called  Jacob's  Pillow,'  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair :  and  looking 

'  In  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas.  This  tomb  was  erected  by  the  great 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Mildred  and  their  daughter  Anne,  whose  effigies  lie  under  a  carved  arch. 
*'At  the  base  of  the  monument,  within  Corinthian  columns,  are  kneeling 
figures  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  their  son,  and  three  grand-daughters.  Hie  in- 
scription is  in  Latin,  very  long  and  very  tiresome." — Peter  CfunnimghanCe 
Westmintter  Abbey. — * 

*  This  is  one  of  the  ''hundred  lies"  which  the  attendant  is  said  to  have 
told  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  world  "  without  blushing."  Hie  moniunent 
in  St  Edmund's  chapel  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  (temp.  1584).  "The  figure  is  melancholily  inclining  her 
cheek  to  her  right  hand,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  directing  nt 
to  behold  the  death's  head  placed  at  her  feet" — (  Keepe  MonoM.  Wnim,) 
This  alone  is  said  to  have  originated  an  unwarrantable  verdict  of  *'died 
from  the  prick  of  a  needle." — ♦ 

*  This  is  the  stone  or  "  marble  fatal  chair,"  which  Gathelos^  son  of 
Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Spain  with  his  son 
when  he  invaded  Ireland ;  and  which  Fergus  son  of  Gyrio  won  there  and 
eonveyed  to  Cove.  The  stone  was  set  into  a  chair  in  which  the  kings  ef 
Scotland  were  crowned,  till  Edward  the  First  offered  it^  with  other  por> 
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Eke  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  kiDg,  asked  our  interpreter,  what 
authority  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? 
The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that 
be  hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir 
Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide 
not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but 
be  would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the 
Tbird's  sword,^  and  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave  us  the 
wbole  history  of  the  Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Bich- 
ard  Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ;  upon 
iHiich  Sir  Boger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first  that  touched 
for  the  Evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which 
be  shook  his  head,  and  told  us,  there  was  fine  reading  of  the 
nsoalties  of  that  reign. 

Oar  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there 

tiooi  of  the  Scottish  Regalia,  at  the  shrioe  of  Edward  the  Ck)nfe88or  as  an 
•fidence  of  his  absolute  conquest  of  Scotland.  A  Leonine  couplet  was  cat 
ia  the  stone  which  has  been  thus  translated : 

**  The  Scots  shall  brook  that  realm  as  natire  gronnd 
(If  Weirds  fkil  not)  wherever  this  stone  Is  found." 

Tbis  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  believers  in  prophecy, 
by  the  avccs^sion  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  Crown.  How  it  got  the  name 
of  Jacob's  pillow  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  a  piece  of  common  rough 
Seotch  sandstone ;  and.  Sir  Roger*s  question  was  extremely  pertinent  The 
otlle^  coronation  chair  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary. — ♦ 

'This,  "the  monumental  sword  that  conquered  France,"  is  placed 
with  his  shield  near  the  tomb  of  I*Mward,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  car- 
ried before  him  in  Franco.  The  sword  is  tcTen  feet  long,  and  weighs 
dghteen  pounds. 
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is  ihe  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kings  without  an  head ;  *  and 
upon  giving  ns  to  know  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since  :  '  Some  whig,  1^11  war- 
rant you  (said  Sir  Boger) ;  you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings 
better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  do  not  take 
care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  Sir  Bichard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with 
some  surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monu- 
ments he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the 
knight  shew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country, 
and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend,, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters 
with  him  more  at  leisure.  L. 

*  The  effigy  of  Henry  V.,  which  was  plated  with  silver  except  the  head, 
and  that  waB>of  solid  metaL  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
figure  was  stripped  of  ita  plating,  and  the  head  stolen.^* 
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Scqrfoue  exemplar  Ttte  moramqae  jabebo 
Doctnm  imitatorom,  ot  Tens  bine  dncero  roces. 

Hob.  An  Poet  827. 
Tbeee  an  the  Ifkest  copies  which  an  dnwn 
From  the  original  of  human  life. 

fioSOOMlfOlf. 

Mr  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met  together 
ai  the  clnb,  told  me,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  sec  the  new 
tngodj  with  me/  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 

'  Thk  was  «  The  Distrewed  Mother,"  by  Ambroee,  otherwise  "  Pastoral " 
I^iUps;  and,  as  it  was  advertised  ia  the  above  number  of  the  "Spectator" 
to  be  performed  for  the  sixth  time,  Sir  Roger  most  be  supposed  to  have 
vitoesBed  its  fifth  performance.  The  '*  first  night  **  is  thus  announced  in 
As  "Spectator  "  and  in  the  "Daily  Courant "  of  17 th  March,  1712. 

"By  desire  of  several  ladies  of  Quality ;  by  Her  Majesty's  Company  of 
GoQedians* 

'*At  the  nieatre  Royal,  Drurjr  Lane,  this  present  Monday  being  17th 
March,  will  be  presented  a  new  Tragedy  called 

"THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHER, 

"(BjT  Her  Majesty's  command  no  person  will  be  admitted  behind  the 
•oenes.) 

"Pjnrrhusy  Mr.  Booth.  Andromache,  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

liicBniz,  Mr.  Bowman.  Ccphisa,  Mrs^  Knight 

Orestes,  Mr.  Powell.  Hermione,  Mrs.  Porter. 

Pylades,  Mr.  Mills.  Cleone,  Mrs.  Cox." 

Addison  had  a  strong  friendship  for  Philips,  and  took  extraordinary 
Nna,  first  to  get  his  friend's  play  upon  the  stage,  and  next  to  make  it  sue- 
^^ ;  for,  according  to  Spence,  he  caused  the  house  to  be  packed  on  the  first 
"'gbt    No.  290  of  the  "Spectator  "  contains  a  puff  preliminary. 

Whoever  dips  into  this  turgid  translation  of  Racine's  "Andromache** 
^^  be  much  amused  nt  the  green-room  grief  it  is  said  to  have  drawn  forth. 
^^«  many  a  worse  play,  some  of  its  success  was  occasioned  by  the 
^pilogQo  as  delivered  by  Mrs.  Oldfield.  "This  was  the  most  successful 
^^position  of  the  kind  ever  yet,**  says  Johnson,  *'  spoken  on  the  English 
^Wtre.  The  first  three  nights  it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  con- 
ned to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but 
^kwever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage — where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though" 
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been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw,  said  Sir 
Roger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  I  not  been  told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good 
Church  of  England  comedy.'     He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of 

a  copy  from  the  Frenchf  it  keeps  its  place — the  epilogue  is  still  expected 
and  still  spoken."  Its  reputed  author  was  Budgell ;  but  when  Addison  was 
asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  wellf  he  replied,  "The  epilogue 
was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first"  Tonson  published  the  play; 
and  when  it  was  first  printed,  Addison's  name  appeared  to  the  epilogue; 
but  happening  to  come  into  the  shop  early  in  the  morning  when  the  copiea 
were  to  be  issued,  he  ordered  the  credit  of  it  to  be  given  to  Budgell  "  that 
it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place.'*  This  story  was  told  to  Garrick  by  a  member  of  the  Tonson  fa- 
mily.   The  prologue  was  by  Steele.     V,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

'  This  comedy,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Iloward,  was  popular  so  early  aa 
1668.  Pepys,  in  his  diary  of  that  year,  under  June  12,  writes — **To  tlie 
Theatre  Royal,  and  there  saw  the  '  Committee,'  a  merry  but  indifferent 
play ;  only  Lacy*s  part^  an  Irish  footman,  is  beyond  imagination."  Pos- 
terity has  not  ratified  Pepys*s  criticism  as  to  the  "  indifference "  of  the 
**  Committee,"  for  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  in  one  form  or  another 
till  very  lately.  The  part  of  Tcague  was  always  the  greatest  favourite^ 
and  gave  to  the  comedy  the  second  title  of  "The  Faithful  Irishman.** 
After  Lacy  it  was  filled  with  most  applause  by  Leigh,  whom  Charles  the 
Second  called ,"  hia  comedian :  **  Griffin  and  Bowman  respectively  aoe- 
ceedcd  to  it,  and  then  the  sponsor  of  the  well-known  je^t-book,  Joe  Miller; 
of  whom  a  mezzotint  likeness  as  Teague  is  still  extant  The  **  Committee,** 
cut  down  to  a  farce,  was  till  lately  played  under  the  title  of  "  Honest 
Thieves." 

Much  of  its  earlier  celebrity  was  due  to  the  political  allusions  in  which 
the  "Committee"  abounds — ^to  its  being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Roger,  "a 
good  Church-of-England  play.**  Sir  R.  Iloward  wrote  it  to  satirise,  in  the 
character  of  Obadiah,  the  proceedings  of  the  Roundjieads;  and,  at  the 
faintest  dawn  of  religious  excitement,  its  announcement  in  the  play-billa 
was,  even  in  Sir  Roger's  time,  sure  to  attract  large  audiences.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  when  James  the  Second  attempted  to  infliet  po- 
pery upon  Oxford,  an  interpolation  by  Leigh — who  was  playing  Teague 
in  that  city-— caused  an  intense  commotion.  The  head  of  Unirersity  Ck^ 
lege.  Walker  (whose  first  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  put  in 
Uie  play — Obadiah),  had  gone  so  far,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  as  to  introduce  popish  rites,  and  to  turn  his  College  into  a  CathoUs 
seminary.    This  brought  upon  him  great  indignation,  a  tremendous  hunt 
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ne  who  this  Distressed  Mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  that  she 
Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  bravo 
D,  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next 
placOi  if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in 
the  Mohocks  should  be  abroad/     '  I  assure  you  (says  he),  I 


of  which  was  Tented  after  Leigh*8   exploit :— towards  the  end  of  the 
eomedy  Teagae  has  to  haul  in  Obadiah  with  a  halter  ahont  his  neok  and  to 
thraateo  to  liang  him  for  refusing  to  drink  the  king's  health.     "  Here,*' 
«yB  Colley  Gibber,  '*  Leigh,  to  justify  his  purpose  with  a  stronger  provo- 
eatioo,  pat  himself   into  a  more  than  ordinary  heat  with  his  captive; 
md,  baring  heightened- his  master's  cariosity  to  know  what  Obadiah  had 
done  to  deserve  such  usage,  Leigh,  folding  his  arms  with  a  ridicnlous 
stare  of  astonishment,  replied:  *Upon  my  shoul,  he  has  shange  hit  re- 
ligion I ' "    The  allusion  was  caught  up  and  ran  round  like  wild  fire :  the 
tiisitre  was  suddenly  in  an  uproar  of  applause.    The  play  was  stopped. 
Some  of   the  audience  ruslied  from    the   house,  in  open  i^ot,  to  revile 
Obsdiah    Walker    under    his    own    windows.       Afterwards    lampoons 
aboonded,  and  satirical  ballads  were  publicly  sung^:  the  most  popular  of 
which  began : — 

''Old  Obadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

This  adventure  was  the  first  intimation  the  king  received  of  the  disaf- 
^tion  of  his  Oxford  subjects  to  the  popish  proceedings  he  had  set  on  foot 
there.  He  caused  Leigh  to  be  severely  reprimanded ;  and,  for  fear  of  the 
vorat,  sent  down  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  keep  the  Protestant  "  town  and 
gown "  in  check.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Addison  may  have  assisted  in 
^  rioty  for  he  had  entered  as  a  student  at  Queen's  College  about  a  year 
before  it  happened. 

*  It  had  been  for  many  previous  years  the  favourite  amusement  of  dis- 
loliiie  young  men,  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and  associations  for  the 
^wardly  pleasure  of  fighting,  and  sometimes  maiming  harmless  pedes 
triaog,  and  even  defenceless  women.  They  took  various  slang  designations, 
^t  the  Restoration,  they  were  Mans  and  Tityre-Tus ;  then  Hectors  and 
Scourers ;  ♦  later  still,  Nickers  (whose  delight  it  was  to  smash  windows 
with  showers  of  halfpence),  Hawkabitcs,  and  lastly  Mohocks.  Tliese  last 
^k  their  title  from  **a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundor- 

*'*Ptah,  thfolsnothlDg.  Why,  I  knew  the  Heotore,  snd  before  them  the  Mnns  and 
Tttyre>Ta8 ;  they  were  brave  fellows  Indeed.  In  those  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the 
l^TsTern  to  the  Piazza  once,  but  he  mnst  venture  bis  life  tw\ee:*—Tht  8c<mrtr*^  hy 
A«f«oeU. 

VOI..TI. — 11 
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thought  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night ;  for  I  obserred 
two  or  three  lasty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet- 
street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  pat 

iDg  and  devouring  all  tbe  nations  about  them."  *  Kor  was  the  designs* 
tion  inapt ;  for  if  there  was  one  sort  of  brutality  on  which  they  prided 
themselves  more  than  another,  it  was  in  tattooing ;  or  slashing  people** 
faces  with,  as  Gay  wrote,  "  new  invented  wounds.**  Their  other  e^loita 
were  quite  hb  savage  as  those  of  their  predecessors,  although  they  aimed 
at  dashing  their  mischief  with  wit  and  originality.  They  began  the  even- 
ing at  their  dubs,  by  drinJsing  to  excess,  in  order  to  inflame  what  little 
courage  they  possessed.  They  then  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand.  Some 
enacted  the  part  of  ''dancing-masters  "  by  thrusting  their  rapiers  between 
the  legs  of  sober  citizens  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  cut  the  meet 
grotesque  capers.  The  hunt  spoken  of  by  Sir  Roger  was  commenced  by  a 
'*  view  hallo  I  **  and  ns  soon  as  the  savage  pack  had  run  down  their  victim, 
they  surrounded  him,  and  formed  a  circle  with  the  points  of  their  sworda. 
One  gave  him  a  punctare  in  the  rear  which  naturally  made  him  wheel 
about,  then  came  a  prick  from  another,  and  so  they  kept  him  spinning  like 
a  top  till  in  their  mercy  they  chose  to  let  him  go  free.  An  adventure  of 
this  kind  is  narrated  in  Na  882  of  of  the  '*  Spectator.'* 

Another  savage  diversion  was  thrusting  women  into  barrels  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  Ludgate  Hill :  Gay  sings : 


-  their  miscbieft  done 


Where,  from  Snow  Hill  black  steep/  toirentB  ran ; 
How  Matrons  hoop*d  within  a  bogshead^s  womb, 
Were  tambled  Itarioos  thence;  the  fklUn^  tomb 
0*er  the  stones  thonders;  boonds  from  side  to  side: 
So  Begnlos  to  save  his  coontiy  dyU** 

Tbxsza. 

At  the  date  of  the  present  **  Spectator  *^  the  outrages  of  the  Mohocks 
were  so  intolerable,  that  they  became  the  subject  of  a  royal  proclamation 
issued  on  the  18th  of  March,  just  a  week  before  Sir  Roger*s  visit  to  Dmry 
Lane.  Swift — who  was  horribly  afraid  of  them — ^mentions  some  of  their 
villanies.  He  writes  two  days  previously  that  "two  of  the  Mohodks 
caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the  door  of  her  house  in  the  Park 
with  a  candle,  and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  They  cut  all  her  fiice, 
and  beat  her  without  any  provocation." 

The  proclamation  had  little  effect  On  the  very  day  after  onr  party 
went  to  the  play,  we  find  Swift  exclaiming — "  They  go  on  still,  and  cut 
people's  faces  every  night!  but  they  shan't  cut  mine; — I  like  it  better  as 
it  is."—* 

••^  Spectator,**  Na  884. 
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•  to  go  mwmj  from  them.  You  must  know,  (oontinuod  the 
hij^t  vith  a  miile,)  I  fimoied  thej  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me :  for 
InMnber  an  honeat  gentleman  in  mj  neighbourhood,  who  was 
■fed  niflh  a  iriok  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  for  which 
■MB  be  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
hm  ihewn  tiiem  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their  design  ; 
fa  u  I  am  an  old  Fox-liunter,  I  should  have  turned  and  dodged, 
■i  hsfie  played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in 
Mrlrrea  before.'  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gentlemen 
U  say  each  intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ; 
Hbr  I  Ibrew  tbem  out,  (says  he,)  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
ikre  I  doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings 
More  they  eould  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However 
taji  the  knight),  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to- 
mow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about 
fcv  O'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will 
M  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  mo 
a  bis  got  the  fore-wheels  mended.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ap- 
moted  bour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on 
it  aune  sword  which  ho  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Stcenkirk.' 

'  Tliis  battle  was  remarkable  in  the  aDnals  of  fashion  for  gri^io?  the 
a-ae  to  s  modidh  neck-cloth.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1092,  while 
VuCbid  theTlurd  was  in. Flanders  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  he  discovered 
>s  cDenay**  spy  in  bis  camp ;  and  to  facilitate  a  project  of  surprising  the 
?ttuA,  Uia  Majesty  caused  him  to  give  his  master  fiilsc  iufonnation.  Tlie 
ikf  then  set  upon  the  enemy  at  day-break,  while  they  were  asleep,  and 
i^iitd  them.  The  French  generals,  however,  rallied  and  formed  their 
'-'«op»  oa  fkyonrable  ground,  turned  the  tables,  and  finally  conquered. 
T^  allies  were  so  crest-fallen  and  disunited  by  this  defi-at,  that  William 
)rbk«  np  the  campaign,  and  retired  to  England.  The  French  were  as 
■adk  elated.  Their  generals — amongst  whom  were  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
nd  the  Duke  of  VcndAmc — were  received  in  Paris  with  acclamation,  and 
iW  ro«ds  were  lined  with  juliilantA.  The  /Wi7«  maitre»  sluired  in  the 
paeral  exultation ;  and,  although  at  that  time  it  was  their  pride  to  ar- 
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Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  but- 
ler, had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants, 
to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  captain  before 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we 
convojed  hitn  in  safety  to  the  play-house ;  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I  went  in 
with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit  As  soon  as  the 
house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up 
and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a  mind  seasoned 
with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake 
of  the  same  common  entertainment  I  could  not  but  fancy  to 
myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he 
made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the  enter- 
ing of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
King  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut  I  was,  indeed,  very 
attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon 
them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  ap- 
peared much  concerned  for  Andromache ;  and  a  little  while  after 
as  much  for  Hcrmione :  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  him ;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 

range  tbeir  lace  cravats  with  the  utmost  elaboration  and  care ;  yet  when 
they  heard  of  the  disordered  dress  in  which  the  generals  appeared  in  the 
fight  from  their  haste  to  get  into  it  they  suddenly  changed  the  fashion, 
and  wore  a  sort  of  lace  ncglig6,  which  they  called  a  "Steenkirk."  Thm 
fashion  soon  extended  to  England,  and  for  several  years  the  **  Steenkirk  * 
was  your  fop*8  only  wear. — ♦ 
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ihsn  ordiDarj  vehemence,  you  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  it  is  to 
hare  to  do  with  a  widow.  Upon  Pjrrhus  his  threatening  after- 
wards to  leaye  her,  the  knight  shook  his  head,  and  mattered  to  him- 
self. Ay,  do  if  you  can.  This  part  dwelt  so  much  on  my  friend's 
imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  These  widows,  sir, 
aro  tlie  most  perverse  creatures  in  ^he  world.  But  pray  (says 
he),  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic 
rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in  tragedy  always 
telk  to  be  underslood  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in 
this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer ;  *  Well,  (says  the  knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,)  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  see  Hec- 
tor's  Ohost'  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  ta 
timO|  fell  a  prabing  the  widow.  He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mis- 
take as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom,  at  his  first  entering,  he  took 
lor  Astyanax ;  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  partic- 
ular, though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
Tory  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  '  who,'  says  he,  *  must  needs 
be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.'  Upon 
Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audience 
gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my  word,  a 
notable  young  baggage  ! ' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 
audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express  their 
opinion  of  the  players,  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir  Roger 
hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very 
sensible  man ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir 
Roger  put  in  a  second  time, '  And  let  me  tell  you,  (says  he,) 
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though  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as 
well  as  any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  wags 
who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by 
the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tiye  to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody  piece 
of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  See- 
ing afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordi- 
nary serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that '  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as 
i/he  saw  something.' 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we  were 
I9ie  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  pas- 
sago  for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among 
the  justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied 
with  his  entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house ;  being 
highly  pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance 
of  the  excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man.  L. 
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-Emt  at  mioo 


Hoe  ?enlt,  lilne  illoo,  et  qaoslibet  oocniMt  artof 
Spliltiit:  iqpo  fisris  bamana  In  corpora  tnnal^ 
Inqao  fens  noster 

Or.  Met  XV.  160^ 

AH  tldnfi  no  bot  altered,  noihlng  di«a, 

And  htm  and  tbere  tb*  unbodjr'd  spirit  fli«s, 
By  time,  or  fbroe,  or  siekneM  dl^xMMes'd, 
And  lodges  wbero  it  lights,  la  man  or  beast 

Dbtdxx. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occasion  all  the 
little  learning  he  has  picked  np,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  believed 
jn  that  doctrine  to  this  day.     '  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  (says  he,)  gives 
ua  an  account  of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase 
the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  eage,  and 
think  they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransom- 
bg  any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.     You 
may  know,  (says  Will,)  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  every 
animal  as  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  disguise,  and  therefore  think 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  tho'  under 
nich  mean  circumstances.     They  will  tell  you,  (says  Will,)  that 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body 
of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his 
humour,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.* 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learning  would 
snd  in.  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of 
^him,  made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their 
fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay 
her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this 
l^nt.     *  Jack,  (says  he,)  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he 
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diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows ;  till  at  length  observing  a 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down 
so  soon  as  he  expected,  lefb  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about  his 
business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  her 
monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and 
to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,  (says  Will,)  whether  it  was  written 
by  Jack  or  the  monkey.' 

"  Madam, 
'*  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  you ;  and 
having  at  present  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  by  me*, 
I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing, 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know, 
madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  braob- 
man,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned  from 
our  fraternity.  I  had  so  ingratiated  myself  by  my  great  skill  in 
the  occult  sciences  with  a  daemon  whom  I  used  to  converse  with, 
that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I 
desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute 
creature  ;  but  this  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  then  begged  that  into  whatever  creatute  I  should  chance  to 
transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  same  person  that  lived  in  different  animals.  This 
he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised  on 
the  word  of  a  daemon  that  he  would  grant  mo  what  I  desired. 
From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very  unblamcably,  that  I  was 
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auide  prerident  of  %  college  of  brachmans,  an  ofiioe  which  I  dis- 
duurged  with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

''  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and  acted  my 
part  so  Yery  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ghinges.  I  here  lived  in  great 
honour  for  seyeral  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of 
the  brechman,  being  obliged  to  rifie  and  oppress  the  people  to  en- 
rieh  my  sorereign ;  till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to 
him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

"  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  myself  in  the  woods  under 
the  diape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a 
Con.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his 
time  of  rousing  and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed 
me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat, 
or  an  hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself, 
would  now  and  then  throw  me  a  bono  that  was  but  half  picked 
lor  my  encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two 
or  tiiree  chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger, 
thai  I  died  of  it. 

<<  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  legs, 
and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  extravagancies,  and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of 
a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head. 
I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by 
lome  body  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured 
abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and 
hurried  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in  that  state 
led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years.  Several 
fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  I  be- 
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took  myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of 
birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of 
.  English  ships,  I  observed  a  huge  sea-gall  whetting  his  bill  and 
hovering  just  over  my  head  :  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to 
avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark  that  swal- 
lowed me  down  in  an  instant. 

"  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  an  emi- 
nent banker  in  Lombard-street;  and  remembering  how  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and 
avaricious,  that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  mise- 
rable little  old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved 
myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

"  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  tof  find 
myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to 
make  so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time 
or  other  I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my  man- 
ners. I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
offices  that  were  allotted  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  whole  molehill.  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I 
was  groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depre- 
dations upon  our  commonwealth. 

'*  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive,  we  were  received  so  warmly 
by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

"I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrationa  which  I 
went  through ;  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  pen- 
once  in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  taOor, 
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m  shrimp,  and  a  iom-tit  In  the  last  of  these  mj  shapes  I  was 
diot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jack-a-napes,  who 
ifoold  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

*'  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages  of  life, 
to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
years  sinee     You  may  remember,  madam,  how  he  masked,  and 
danced,  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  trioks  to  gain  you ;  and 
liow  he  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  had  got  under 
jonr  window  one  night  in  a  serenade.     I  was  that  unfortunate 
yonng  fellow,  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.     Not  long  after 
my  shifting  that  tmlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in 
.fithiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I 
was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and  sent  over 
into  Great  Britain:   I  need  not  infbrm  you  how  I  came  into 
your  hand.     You  see  madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my 
captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.     I 
hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, but  that  you  will  still  continue  your  accustomed  &vours  to 

"  Your  most  devoted 

"  humble  servant, 

"  Pug." 

P.jSL  "  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of 
my  way ;  for  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
my  rivals,,!,  may  chance  one' time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a 
map  as  he  won't  like.''  L. 
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QaoslUo  tlmorum 
Hazimas  band  nrget  letbi  motns :  inde  rnondl 
In  femim  mciu  prona  Tlrla,  anlmnqao  capaoei 

Mortis 

LvoAX.  L  451 

Thrtoe  happy  thej  beneath  thof r  northorn  skies, 
Wbo  that  wont  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise ! 
Henoe  thef  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  fid^ 
Bat  rush  nndaanted  on  the  pointed  steel, 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  braTolj  scorn 
To  spafo  that  Uib  which  must  so  soon  retnra. 

Roys. 

I  AM  yerj  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of  Phalaris,' 
to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
The  thought  with  which  he  comforts  the  afBicted  father,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows :  that  he  should  consider  death 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy  :  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why  we  are 
naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we 
may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the 
esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear 
to  us  under  a  different  light  from  ,what  he  does  at  present  In 
short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy, 
so  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

'  The  epistleii  of  Phalaris  were  still  believed  in  by  many  when  Addison 
wrote:  though  Bentley*8  unanswerable  dissertation  had  been  published 
nesHjr  twelve  years. — O. 
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It  wms  upon  Hob  eonsideration  that  Epaminondas,  bemg  asked 
whether  Ghabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  he  himself  deserved  most  to  be 
csfeeemed  ?  '  Yon  rnnst  first  see  us  die,  (said  he,)  before  that 
qaestion  can  be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to  a  good 
nmn  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an  uniformity  in  his 
actions,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  winding  up 
of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in 
diaracter,  whatever  the  fate  is  which  they  undergo.  There  is 
searoe  a  great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other,  and 
censured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of 
the  person  who  has  descanted  on  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont 
is  very  particular  in  setting  forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  dis- 
eovers  in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in 
the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is  no  question 
but  this  polite  author's  afiectation  of  appearing  singular  in  his 
remarks,  and  making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  threw  him  into  this  course  of  reflection.  It  was 
Petronius's  merit,  that  he  died  in  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  in 
which  he  lived ;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute, 
the  indifference  which  he  shewed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above- 
mentioned  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man, 
he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  oountry- 
mi^n.  Sir  Thomas  More. 
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This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enliyening  his 
ordinary  disooorses  with  wit  and  pleasantry ;  and,  as  Erasmus 
tells  him  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a 
second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected  as  a  martyr 
by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last:  he  maintained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold,  which  he  used  to  shew  at  his  table ;  and  upon  laying 
his  head  on  the  block,  gaye  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  or- 
dinary occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected^  He  did  not  look 
at  the  seyering  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance 
that  ou^t  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
mortality, he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  con- 
cern improper  on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which 
could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example. 
Men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it.  I  shall 
only  obserye,  that  what  was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
woulcf  be  frenzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  tempery  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and 
manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
seems  to  me  to  haye  shewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Bomans.  I  meet  with  this 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  reyolutions  in  Portugal,  written  by 
the  Abbot  de  Yertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  inyaded  the 
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territories  of  Mnly  Molac,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to 
dethrone  him,  and  set  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew, 
Molue  was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew 
was  incurable.  Howeyer,  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  so 
fnrmidmUe  an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  so  far  spent  with  his 
■cknesfl,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  oat  the  whole  day  when 
the  last  decisiye  battle  was  given;  but  knowing  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces that  wonid  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  case  ho  should 
&  before  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  ho  commanded  his  principal 
oSeerSi  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement  they  should  con- 
ceal his  death  from  the  army,  and '  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of 
reoeiring  orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  battle  begim  ho  was 
carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  tbem  to  figbt  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards  tho 
battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last  agonies, 
he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  compleat  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner  brought  his  men 
to  the  engagement,  but  finding  himself  utterly  spent,  he  was 
again  replaced  in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers,  who  stood  about  him,  he  died  a 
few  moments  after  in  that  posture.  L. 
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Non  ego  mordad  dlstrinxi  carmine  qnenquam. 

Oyid.  Trist  U.  5«8. 
I  ne^er  in  gall  dipped  my  envenom'd  pen, 
Nor  Immded  the  bold  front  of  shameless  men. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectives  upon 
those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or  spoken  in  deroga- 
tion of  my  person ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happiness, 
that  I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to 
this  extremity.  I  once  had  gone  through  half  a  satire,  but  found 
80  many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
whom  I  had  severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without 
ever  finishing  it.  I  have  been  angry  enough  to  make  several  > 
little  epigrams  and  lampoons ;  and  after  having  admired  them 
a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  have 
received  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  suppressing*  such 
performances,  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they 
might  have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they  might 
have  given  my  enemies,  in  case  I  had  made  them  public.  If  a 
man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shews  a  good  mind  to  forbear 
answering  calumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  are  offered  :  but  when  a  man  has  been  at 
some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and  has  the 
instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and 
stifle  his  resentments,  seems  to  have  something  in  it  great  and 
heroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such  a  way  of  forgiving 
an  enemy ;  and  the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  ofience  has 
been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

*  From  ths  tuppnming.    Dele  the,  or  add  Rafter  iupprewng.- 
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I  never  met  with  a  oonuderation  that  is  more  fiuclj  spun,  and 
whmt  has  better  pleased  mo,  than  one  in  Epictetus,*  which  plaoes 
an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether 
different  firom  that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him.     The 
aenae  of  it  ia  as  follows :  '  Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being 
proud  or  ill-natared,  enyious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing ?  oonaider  with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  are  true ;    if 
they  are   not,  consider  that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he 
repromebea,  but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  perhapa 
loTCB  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  hppcarest 
to  be.     If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious  ill- 
aatored  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally 
eeaac :   his  reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no 
longer  the  person  whom  he  reproaches.' 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I  hear  of  a 
satirioal  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I  examine  my 
own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  If  I  bring  in  a  verdict 
against  myself,  I  endeavour  to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future 
in  those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure  upon  me  ;  but 
if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble 
myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head 
of  it  to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names  made 
use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  character.  Why 
sbonld  a  man  bo  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it  ?  or  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the  crime  ? 
This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  any 
merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  with  himself  in  a  country  that 
abounds  with  wit  and  liberty. 

>  Epict  Ench.  cap.  48  and  64,  ed.  Birk,  1670»  8  vo^— C 
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The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the  ohancellor  of 
France,  who  had  prevented  the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the 
greatness  of  mind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author.  '  If  it 
was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I  should  not  be  displeased  with  the 
suppression  of  the  first  libel  that  should  abuse  me ;  but  since 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly 
pleased  to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  ^ai8ing 
a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any 
harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
bQdy  by  travellers,  that  used  to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it 
as  they  passed  by.^  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so 
glorious  as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of  envy.  For 
my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables 
him  to  bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without  resentment,  more 
than  for  all  the  wit  of  any  the  finclit  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in  relation  to 
those  who  have  animadverted  on  this  paper,  and  to  shew  tho 
reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  any  formal 
answer.  I  must  further  add,  that  the  work  would  have  been 
of  very  little  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled  with  personal 
reflections  and  debates ;  for  which  reason  I  have  never  once 
turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe  those  little  cavils  which  have 
been  made  against  it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of 
scribblers,  who  have*  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but 
by  attacking  what  has  gained  some  reputation  in  the  world, 
would  have  furnished  me  with  business  enough,  had  they  found 
me  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 

'  There  are  abundant  monuments  of  the  same  kind  in  North  Britain, 
where  they  are  ealled  emrMi-P-CIL 
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I  dull  oonelade  with  the  fable  of  Boccalini's  traveller,  who 
iM  wo  pestered  with  the  noiae  of  grasshoppers  in  his  cars,  that 
k  alighted  from  hia  horse  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all.  This, 
mjw  the  author,  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose  : 
kd  he  pnnaed  his  journey  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the 
I  insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few 
ead  he  would  have  suffered  nothing  from  them.  L. 
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TBiareun  Intondit  vocciDf  qua  protlniu  omnls 

Contremait  domns 

Vraa.  ^n.  vlL  614. 
The  bitst  Tartarean  spreads  its  notes  around ; 
The  hoose  astonished  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  the  following  letter  from  a  country 
gentleman. 

"  Me.  SrECTATOR, 
"  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  sec  a  play,  called, 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant.'  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  I 
was  very  much  surprised  with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music-meeting,  instead  of 
the  play-house.  It  appeared,  indeed,  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see 
so  many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  assembled  together  at  a 
kind  of  caterwauling ;  for  I  cannot  look  upon  tliat  performance 
to  have  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves  might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  house 
to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 

*  A  tragi-comedy  by  Beaumont  aud  lletcher.— G. 
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next  morning,  I  oould  not  learn  the  secret  of  this  matter.    What 
I  would  therefore  desire  of  you,  is,  to  give  some  account  of  this 
strange  instrument,  which  I  found  the- company  called  a  cat-call ; 
and  particularly  to  let.  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music 
lately  come  from  Italy.     For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  you, 
I  would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle ;  though  I  durst  not  shew 
my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to 
sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
"  John  Shallow,  Esq." 

In  compliance  with  'Squire  Shallow's  request,  I  design  this 
paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call.  In  order  to  make  my- 
self a  master  of  the  subject,  T  purchased  one  the  beginning  of 
last  week,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  being  informed  at 
two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the  players  had  lately  bought  them 
all  up.  I  have  since  consulted  many  learned  antiquaries  in  rela- 
tion to  its  original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided  among 
themselves  upon  that  particular.  A  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Socie- 
ty, who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than 
any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes  very  well,  that 
musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  other  melodious  animals ;  and  what,  says  he,  was  more  natu- 
ral than  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
.  cat  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?  ho  added,  that 
the  cat  had  contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ; 
as  we  are  mot  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind-instrument,  but 
for  our  string-music  in  general 

Another  virtaoBO  of  my  aoqnaintanoe  will  not  allow  the  cat- 
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«I1  to  ba  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in 
tlie  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy ;  for  which  reason  it  has 
ityi  a  plmce  in  our  dramatic  entertainments :  nor  must  I  here 
Mut  what  a  Ycry  carious  gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned  from 
Us  tnTels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dog  up  at  Bome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  an 
■stmment  in  his  right-hand  very  much  resembling  our  modern 
eat-calL 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus,  and 
hok  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
funoofl  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It 
ii  certain,  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  great- 
er aadienee  of  that  species,  than  this  instrument,  if  dexterously 
played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

Bat  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned  conjectures, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  cat-call  is  originally  a  piece  of 
English  music.  Its  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  Bri- 
tish songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
aation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great 
improvements  among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  it- 
self, or  those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  it  Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this,  who 
heard  that  remarkable  over-grown  cat-call  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the  cele- 
brated performance  lately  exhibited  in  Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  original  of  the  cat-call, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  use  of  it.  The  cat-call 
exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  British  theatre :  it  very 
much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with 
the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsi- 
eord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitative. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorus,  in  the 
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words  of  Mr.  •  •  •.*  In  short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  anti- 
pathy to  a  oat-call,  as  many  people  have  to  a  real  cat 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

*  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument  that  shall 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  martial  ones  now  in  use  :  an 
inistrument  that  shall  sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and 
curdle  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and  conster- 
nation, at  a  surprising  rate.  It  is  probable  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compouuded,  might 
go  a  great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  mili- 
tary men  to  consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation,  I  have 
known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a 
damp  into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the 
first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  prin- 
cess fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant  himself  could  not 
stand  it ;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angry 
lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave 
of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have  lately 
received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long  studied  this  instru- 
ment, and -is  very  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He 
teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art 

'  '  Not  being  yet  dctermiDed  with  whose  name  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  thift 
dissertation  which  is  noted  with  asterisks,  I  shall  defer  it  until  Uiis  papev 
appears  with  othen  in  a  volume.    Spect  in  folio^  Na  861. — C. 
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of  oritieism.  He  has  hLi  base  and  his  treble  cat-call ;  the  former 
lor  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy ;  only  in  tragicomedies  they 
say  both  play  together  in  consort.  He  has  a  particular  squeak 
to  denote  the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
■oonds  to  shew  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player.  In 
ahori;  ho  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  oomposed  a  kind  of  air  that  may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to 
aa  tneorrigible  play,  and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
eai^alL  L. 
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PeritowB  pardte  chAite. 

JUY.  S«t.  L  la 
In  rocrej  epv  ns  wh«n  we  do  our  best, 
To  nuke  as  mach  waste-paper  as  the  rest. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the  two  kinds 
of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations, 
and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
would  distinguish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  latter 
I  understand  those  advantages  which  my  readers  receive,  as  their 
minds  are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours ; 
but  having  already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  former.  By  the  word  material  I  mean  those  be- 
nefits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my  Speculations,  aa 
they  oonsume  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  paper  manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  business  for  great  num- 

I  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  materials 
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which  could  be  pat  to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  collecting  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other 
employment  Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  every 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they 
pass  through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estates  by  this  means  considerably 
rabe  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied with  a  manufacture,  for  which  formerly  she  was  obliged  to 
her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they  are 
distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set  innumerable 
artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to  another  mystery.  From 
hence,  accordingly  as  they  are  stained  with  news  or  politics,  they 
fly  through  the  town  in  Post-men,  Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Re- 
views, Medleys,  and  Examiners.  Men,  women,  and  childreo, 
contend  who  shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily 
sustenance  by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my 
mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many 
hands  employed  in  every  step  they  take  through  their  whole  pro- 
gress, that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  provid- 
ing bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my  witty  readers, 
they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the  public  on  several  occasions. 
I  must  confess  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for 
this  twelvemonth  past :  my  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little 
daughter  to  desire  some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently 
told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  in  the 
world  to  wrap  spice  in.  They  likewise  make  a  good  foundation 
for  a  mutton-pie,   as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,   and 
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Tery  nnidi  sought  for  last  Christmas  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrliood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that  a  linen 
fragment  undergoes,  by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above- 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland,  when  torn  to  tatters, 
•ssame  a  new  whiteness  more  beautiful  than  their  first,  and  often 
return  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  country.  A  lady's 
shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  billet-doux,  and  come  into  her 
possession  a  second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after 
it  is  worn  out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  ever  he 
did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated 
for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means  be 
raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
farniture  in  a  prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest  printing :  absolute 
gOTemments,  as  well  as  republics,  have  encouraged  an  art  which 
seems  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  was  ever  invented 
among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present  king  of  France,  in  his  pur- 
suits after  glory,  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have 
been  printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expence,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest  pre- 
sents he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we 
look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of 
the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequent- 
ly mentioned  than  any  pensioner  of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the  great 
encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some  years 
last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account, 
as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  conquests.     The  new  edition  which  is 
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given  us  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  no- 
tice of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
English  press.^  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  Tcry 
correct,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  several  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  ge- 
nius, which,  though  it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  gene- 
rally carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a 
British  printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  first 
who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of  print- 
ing as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it 
flourishes.  When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable, 
which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never  sink 
this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  I  shall 
only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity  which  is  due  to 
so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.  L. 

*  Clarkii — Londini — ^fol.  1*712.  *It  is,*  says  Dihdin,  ^porbaps  the  most 
sumptuous  classical  Tolume  that  tliis  country  ever  produce  i,  aud  has  long 
been  the  delight  and  admiration  of  bibliographers.' — G. 
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Jamne  igttnr  Uadas  qaod  de  (apientibns  unns 

Bidebat  ? 

Jut.    Sfttxia. 

*  And  shall  the  aagei  your  approbation  win. 
Whose  laoghlng  features  wore  a  oonstant  grin  ? 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  reader  the  following  letter  for 
the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

"  Sir, 

"  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that 
sort  of  men  who  are  called  Whims  and  Humourists,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed  that 
our  £nglish  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novel- 
ty and  variety  of  its  characters. 

"  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  Whims  which  our  coun- 
try produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of  di- 
version for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends.  My 
letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a  compa- 
ny that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appear- 
ance. I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  following  example. 
One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate, 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a  jest.*  As 
he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several  among  them  with  long 
chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remark- 

^  Democritus. — C. 

*  Yilliera,  the  last  Duke  of  Buokiogbam  and  father  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortly  Montague.  V.  New  Tatler,  No.  18,  notes,  and  ibidem,  p.  I  and 
note. — C. 
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able  persons  who  had  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves  about  the  table,  but  they 
began  to  stare  upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.     Our  English  proTcrb  says, 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall, 
When  beards  wng  all. 

It  proved  so  in  an  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of,  who  see 
ing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking  and  dis- 
course, and  observing  all  the  chins  that  were  present  meeting 
together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much  good-humour, 
that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day 
forward. 

"  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set 
of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  un- 
lucky cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

"  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited  was 
to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed 
behind  a  skreen,  to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very 
easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It  appears  by 
the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never 
fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  during  the  first 
course ;  that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  company  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them,  that  the  ducklins  and  spar- 
row-grass was  very  good ;  and  that  another  took  up  the  same  time 
in  declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  how 
ever,  go  off  so  well  as  the  former ;  for  one  of  the  guests  being  a 
brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment  than  he  knew  how  to  express, 
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went  oat  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious  inyiter  a  challenge 
in  writing,  which  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  inter- 
position of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous  entertainments. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there 
is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and 
looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However, 
as  it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another, 
and  impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great  soever  his  .parts 
may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection ;  I 
shall  here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  above-men- 
tioned, has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  it  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  ^e  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends 
one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  of  them  famous  for  inserting 
several  redundant  phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  '  D'ye  hear  me, 
D'ye  see,  That  is,  And  so,  sir.'  Each  of  the  guests  making  fre- 
quent use  of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his 
neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appear- 
ing equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company :  by  this  means, 
before  they  had  sat  long  together,  every  one  talking^  with  the 
greatest  oircumspection,  and  carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  ex- 
pletive, the  conversation  jraa  cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had 
a  greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 

'^  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another 
time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  them  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above- 
mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the 
room.  After  the  second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds  with- 
out reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many 
sonorous  but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  house 
since  their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  conversation 
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they  had  lost  by  giviiig  way  to  such  superfluous  phrases.  What 
a  tax,  says  he,  would  they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another  ?  Every  one  of  them 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part:  upon  which  he  told  them, 
that  knowing  their  conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  ho 
had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  for  the  humour- 
sake  would  read  it  to  them  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations,  I  have  before  mentioned. 
[Jpon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at 
himself  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

'^  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he  made  use 
of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are 
the  pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder  time  as  much  as 
either  of  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently ;  I 
mean  that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My  friend  got  to- 
gether about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  infected 
with  this  strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them  sitting 
down,  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four 
o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North  Briton 
took  possession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  staid  together.  The 
third  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the 
same  length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this  barbarous 
way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of 
that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been  seized  for  several 
years. 

"  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  de- 
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light  io,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or, 
if  jou  please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
ihia  disooTcry  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &c. 

I. 
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Quid  qnisqae  vltet,  nunqnam  bomini  satis 

Oaatmn  est  In  horas 

Hob.  2.  Od.  zUL  la 
What  each  should  fly,  is  seldom  knovm ; 
We,iioproTided,  are  andone. 

CsxzoiL 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  produces,  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousand  imaginary  distresses 
and  poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroon* 
dates,  and  conyerts  a  brutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most 
ordinary  plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away 
with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this 
passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected  with  this  soft- 
ness, have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all 
the  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  mean  that  of 
*  dying  for  love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  passion,  are 
full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  knights, 
■quires,  and  damsels,  arc  all  of  them  in  a  dying  condition.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.  Many  of  the  p(  ets,  to 
describe  the  execution  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent 
the  fair  sex  as  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  1  think 
Mr.  Cowley  has  with  greater  justness  of  thought  compared  a 
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beautifiil  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from  every 
pari 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  for  the 
cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  produce  it.  When  the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense 
of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the  persons  beloved,  I  would  by  no 
means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy 
complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise  from  some  little  affectations 
of  coquetry,  which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  im- 
agination, the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  distem- 
per, may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  several  bundles 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  dying  people,  and  composed 
out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  discovering  those  several  places  where  there 
is  most  danger,  and  those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  heedless  and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of  September. 

Thyrsis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda^s  scarlet  stocking,  as  she  was  step- 
ping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will.  Simple,  smitten  at  the  Opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye 
that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Yainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left  shoulder 
by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-house  in  Drury-lane 
by  a  frown. 
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Philander,  mortallj  wounded  by  Oleora,  as  she  was  adjusting 
her  tucker. 

Kalph  Ckpelji  Esq.  hit  by  a  random  shot  at  the  ring. 

F.  B.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April  the  Ist. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was  playing  with 
the  i^ove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front-box  in  Dmrylane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a  whalebone 
petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's 
church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Goosequill,  William  Meanwell,  Ed- 
ward Callow,  Esqs.  standing  in  a  row,  foil  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  oglo  of  the  Widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Battle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady^s  tail  as  he  came 
out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned  full  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  Queen's  box  in  the 
third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walk  to  Islington 
by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clambering  over  a 
stile. 

B,  F.  T,  W.  S,  I.  M,  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  last  birth-day 
massacre. 

Boger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  by  a 
white-wash. 

MusidoruR,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a  dimple  in  Be- 
linda's left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which  she  had 
dropped  on  purpose)  she  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  with 
a  curtsey. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair 
VOL.  VL — 12* 
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of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  was  dispatched  bj  a 
smile. 

Strephon,  killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  looked  down  into  the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  unex- 
pectedly popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three,  sent  to  his  long 
home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  FreeloYC,  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by  Moll 
Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law, 
assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  sixth  instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who 
pretended  to  come  to  him  for  his  advice.*  J. 
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.£qiuun  memento  rebos  in  ardnis 
Servare  mentem,  non  BecAs  ao  bonis 

Ab  insolontl  tempeFatam 

Letltia,  moritore  DelL 

HoB.aod.iLi. 

Be  calm,  my  Deliafl»  and  serene, 
However  fortane  change  the  scene : 
In  th J  meet  dejected  state 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 
Nor  yet  when  happy  days  begin. 
And  the  fbU  tide  oomes  rolling  in. 
Let  a  fierce  onmly  Joy 
The  settlM  quiet  of  thy  mind  deatroy. 
AnoN. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.     The  latter 
I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the  mind.     Mirth 

"  V.  Noft.  887-393.— C. 

*  The  eftsy  humour  of  this  paper  is  supported  and  set  off  by  an  ezqois- 
lU  expression. — ^H. 
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is  ahort  and  transient,  ohearfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those 
sre  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are 
subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy :  on  the  con- 
trary, chearfulness,  though  it  docs  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  ohearfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and 
dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  aud  as  filled  with  a  certain 
triumph  and  msolence  of  heart,  that  is  inconsistent  with  a 
life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that  the  sacred  per- 
son who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to 
laugh. 

Ohearfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  exceptions ; 
it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature,  it  does  not  throw  the 
mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  present  state  of  humani- 
ty, and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  heathens,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints 
and  holy  men  among  christians. 

If  we  consider  ohearfulness  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these 
accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul :  liis  imagination  is  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed  :  his  temper  is  even  and  un- 
ruffled, whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  a  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  all 
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the  pleasures  of  the  oreation  which  are  poured  about  him,  and 
does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may 
befal  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  he  con- 
verses with,  it  naturally  produces  love  and  good- will  towards 
him.  A  chearful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not 
know  why,  with  the  chearfulness  of  his  companion  :  it  is  like  a 
sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  with- 
out her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord, 
and  naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence  towards 
the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  chearful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  rela- 
tion, I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  chearfulness  is  an 
implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dis- 
pensations. It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we 
are  placed,  and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  his 
conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reasona- 
bly deprive  us  of  this  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  im- 
penitence, can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  effect  of 
virtue  and  innocence.  Chearfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a 
harder  name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many 
degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  consequently  of  a  future  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  it 
shelters  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of 
this  ohearfulness  of  temper.     There  is  something  so  particularly 
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gloom  J  snd  offensiye  to  hnman  nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-ex- 
isienoe,  that  I  cannot  bnt  wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  roan  to  out-liye  the  expectation  of  it. 
For  mj  own  part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and 
8iieh  s  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every  occur- 
rence, and  in  every  thought.  If  we  look  into  the  characters  of 
thii  tribe  of  infidels,  wc  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride, 
■pleen  and  cavil :  it  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  un- 
easy to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
hcnr  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  him* 
self,  who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence, 
and  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
ehearfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably,  should  they  en- 
deavour after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good 
humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of  being  miserable,  or  of 
not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of  ehearfulness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itself,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good 
mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  ehearfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not 
discompose  him,*  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  ' 
harbour. 

*  The  relative  is  too  far  from  the  antecedent.  The  whole  sentence  had 
nm  better  thus :  the  tosMng  of  a  tempest  does  not  ditcompou  Aun,  who  i» 
amre  of  being  driven  by  it  into  ajot/ful  hnrlnmr. — H. 
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A  man  who  uses  bis  best  eDdeavours  to  live  accordiDg  to  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
ohearfulnesss,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence,  which  is  so  lately  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new, 
and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many  self-congratulations  natu- 
rally arise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  faculties, 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have  made 
so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will  be  still  receiving  an 
increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  happiness  ? 
The  consciousness  of  such  a  Being  spreads  a  perpetual  difi'usion 
of*  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look 
upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to 
conceive. 

The  second  source  of  chearfulness  to  a  good  mind,  is  its  con- 
sideration of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependance,  and 
in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint 
discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every 
where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being 
whose  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of 
means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will 
secure  us  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such   considerations,  which   every  one   should  perpetually 

cherish  in   his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 

heaviness  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when 

they  lie  under  no  real  affliction,  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 

•  Either  omit  difurion  of,  or,  for  tprtadt,  rdad  o^comoim.— H. 
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fcel  firom  mn  eril  that  aotoally  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  like- 
wise  add  those  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to  betrmj  Tirtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in  us  such  an 
CTOi  Aod  chearfdl  temper,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves, 
to  those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were 
I  to  pleaae.  J. 
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Griminlbaadebent  hortoe 

Jut,  Sat.  L  75. 
A  becnteons  garden,  bat  by  Tice  mainUIned. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
By  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 
landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  chearful  voico 
inqiuriiig  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who 
vent  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  Sir 
Boger's  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the 
water  to  Spring-Garden,*  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening.  The 

'  Fox-hall  or  Vauxhall  Gardens  were  a  substitute  for  old  Spring  Gar- 
4aM,  Climring  Cross,  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  public  en* 
tcfteiament  and  began  to  be  covered  with  private  residences.  The  name 
VM  derived  from  a  "  spring  "  which  supplied  a  jet  "  by  a  wheel,  whicli 
th«  gMrdener  turns  at  a  distance,  throu^^h  a  number  of  little  pipes.** — 
{Bmiztt^M  TVavela.)  The  jet  was  concealed,  and  did  not  spurt  forth  until 
■a  onwary  visitor  trod  on  a  particular  spot,  when  there  came  a  self-ad 
aiaiatered  shower  bath.  This,  with  archery,  bowls,  a  grove  of  "  warbling 
Wrd^"  a  pleasant  yard  and  a  pond  for  bathing,  furnished  the  amusement* 
■Sometimes,"  says  Evelyn,  "  they  would  have  music,  and  sup  on  barges 
•i  the  water." 

At  the  lUstoration  builders  invaded  Spring  Gardens,  and  its  name  waa 
tanalerred  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir 
Horeland,  who  had  already  (in  1667)  built  a  large  room  there. 
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knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  stair-case,  but 
told  me  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he  would  stay  below  till  I  had 
done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the 
fiimily  got  about  my  old  friend,  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is 
a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him ;  being 
mightily  pleased  with  his  stroaking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  oflfering  their  respective 
services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him  very  atten- 
tively, spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately  gave  him 
orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking  towards  it, 
^  You  must  know,  (says  Sir  Roger,)  I  never  make  use  of  any  body 
to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would 
rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  Queen's  service.  If  I 
was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fel- 
low in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed  the 
boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Fox-hall.     Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his- 

Except  the  Spring,  the  amusements  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  old 
garden.  The  "  close  walks  "  were  an  especial  attraction  for  other  reasons 
than  the  nightingales ;  which,  in  their  proper  season,  warbled  in  the  trees. 
*^The  windings  and  turnings  in  the  little  wilderness^"  quoth  Tom  Brown, 
*'  are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  experienced  mothers  have  often  lost  them- 
selves in  looking  for  their  daughters."  We  hear  little  of  Yauxhall  from 
the  year  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  (1712)  till  1782,  when  it  was  resuscitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers :  he  termed  it  a  Ridotto  al  Fresco,  oolleoted  an  effi- 
cient orchestra,  set  up  an  organ,  engaged  Hogarth  and  Roubillac  to  deco- 
rate the  great  room  with  paintings  and  statuary,  and  issued  silver  season 
tickets  at  a  guinea  each.  From  his  time  till  about  ten  or  fifteen  years 
•inoe^  Yaozhall  retained  its  popnlarity.— ^. 
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ioiy  of  hifl  right  leg,  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogae, 
vith  many  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the 
knight  in  the  triumph  of  bis  heart  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation ;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of 
popery  bo  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames 
was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that  London-bridge  was  a 
greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ; 
with  many  other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning  about  his  head 
twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid  me 
observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there 
was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
beathenish  sight!  (says  Sir  Eoger:)  There  is  no  religion  at 
tiiis  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
mend  the  prospect;  but  church-work  is  slow,  church-work  is 
Blow!' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir 
Soger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
\fj  him  with  a  good-morrow  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man 
does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  humanity,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neighbours, 
that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or 

\ twice  knight  of  the  shire.     He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  be- 
aevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  mom- 
iag  or  evening  walk.      It  broke  from  him  to  several  boats  that 
passed  by  us  upon  the  water ;   but  to  the  knight's  great  surprise, 
w  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little 
Wore  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility, 
•■*^  us  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he 
vu  not 'ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years?  with  a  great 
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deal  of  the  like  Thames  ribaldry.*  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy ,  told 
us,  '  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such  va- 
grants know  that  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  no  more  to  be 
abased  by  water  than  by  land.' 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-Garden,  which  is  exquisitely 
pleasant  at  this  time  of  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancy 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahom- 
etan paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to 
call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  '  You  must  understand,  (says  the 
knight,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love 
80  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator  !  the  many 
moon-light  nights  that  I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on 
the  widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale  ! '  He  here  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But 
the  knight  being  startled  at  so  pnexpected  a  familiarity,  and  dis- 
pleased to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told 
her,  '  She  was  a  wanton  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  about  her  busi- 
ness. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Barton  ale,  and  a 
slice  of  hang-beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the 
knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  remainder 
to  a  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.      I  perceived  the  fellow 

*The  "silent  highway"  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  that  inter- 
change of  wit  and  repartee  in  which  the  lower  orders^  and  even  face- 
tious people  of  quality,  loved  to  indulge.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  Swift, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  have  bequeathed  to  us  some  of  these  smart  sayings:  but 
^hey  are  too  coarse  for  repeUtioii. — ^. 
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upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and  was  going  to 
be  MHicj ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the  knight's  commands  with  a 
peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden ,  my  old  friend  thinking 
kiiDflelf  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  Quorum,  to  animadvert 'Upon 
the  mormls  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat 
It  the  bar,  '  that  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden, 
if  there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer  strumpets.'  I. 
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Qaid  pnr6  tnmqaillet 

IIOK.  1.  £p.  zviii.  102. 
What  calms  the  breast,  and  makes  the  mind  serene. 

Ik  my  last  Saturdaj^s  paper  I  spoke  of  chearfulness'as  it  is  a 
Boral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  such  moral 
Botives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
IB  the  Bool  of  man :  I  shall  now  consider  chearfuluess  in  its  natu- 
nl  state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it,  which  are  indifferent 
ether  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  promoter  of  health. 
Bq^ioiogs,  and  secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible 
ftrokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are  com- 
moted, and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  mention  those 
Tiolent  ferments  which  they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irreg- 
ular disturbed  motions  which  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  I 
letrce  remember,  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  met  with  any 
•Id  men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear 
veil,  lh»t  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour, 
if  not  »  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  chearfulness  of  heart 
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The  trutb  of  it  is,  health  and  ohearfdlness  mntnally  beget  each 
other ;  with  this  differenoe,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  chearfulness, 
but  very  often  see  chearfolness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
health. 

Ohearfdlness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body :  it  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths 
and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm.  But  having  already  touched  on  this  last  consideration,  I 
shall  here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is 
filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man,  one 
would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a  parti- 
cular influence  in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the 
heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our  service 
or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the 
delightfulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made  it  an 
argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
green,  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
eye  instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several 
painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye 
qpoDi  after  too  great  an  application  to  their  colouring.     A  famous 
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philo0(^er  Mcounto  for  it  in  the  following  manner :  *  all 
Miloiirs  Hiat  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  dissipate  the  ani- 
mal ■pifitfl  which  are  employed  in  sight ;  ou  the  contrary,  those 
more  obscure  do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient 
;  whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green, 
Ml  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion,  that  they  give  the 
aumal  apiritB  their  proper  play,  and  by  keeping  up  the  struggle 
m,  m  just  balance,  excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation. 
Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  which 
Tffnon  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
ciiearfiiL 

To  oonsider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  useful  and  entertaining, 
ve  find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are 
those  which  are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and  continued, 
and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature 
leems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and  to  be  industrious  in  mak- 
ing the  earth  gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her 
great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  husband- 
man after  the  same  manner  is  employed  in  laying  out  the  whole 
country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making  every 
thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  the  harvest,  and  increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  taken  care  to 
keep  up  this  chearfulness  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed 
it  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving  delight 
from  several  objects  which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  them ; 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still 
carry  this  consideration  higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had 

*  Newton.— C. 


J 
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appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it 
actually  possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless  and 
uncomfortable  figure ;  and  why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power 
of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  and  tastes,  and  col- 
ours, sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is 
conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of  nature,  might  have  bis  mind 
cheared  and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations  ?  In  short,  tho 
whole  universe  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  the  vicissitude 
of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertainments  of  art, 
with  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice  of 
such  incitements  to  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently  shew 
us  that  Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with 
murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  in- 
volved in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  chearfulness  of  temper,  as  it  is  a 
vurtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of  demon  that 
haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easterly 
wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
begin  their  romances  with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters 
on  his  story  thus  :  *  In  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themselves,  \  disconsolate 
lover  walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &/C. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  his  climate  or 
constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  consider- 
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wUdi  may  gire  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable  him  to 
bear  up  ohearfiilly  against  those  little  evils  and  misfortunes  which 
are  common  US  human  nature,  and  which  by  a  right  improvement 
of  them  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,*  and  an  uninterrupted  hap* 


At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to  consider 
the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own  there  are  many 
erila  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
ire  provided  for  us ;  but  these,  if  rightly  considered,  should  be 
&r  from  overcasting  the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that 
chearfdlness  of  temper  which  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interspersion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

^  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  compleat 
happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him,  with  whom 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.'  L. 

*  Satiety  ofjoy^  u  e.  An  excea  of  joy,  or  such  a  measure  of  it,  as  palls 
and  cloys  the  appetite.  What  he  meant  to  say,  and  what  he  should  nav« 
•aid  is,— a /u/n£M  of  joy, ^H. 
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-Non  tn  preoe  poscis  emAcl, 


QiUB  nisi  sedactis  neqneas  committcre  dlTis : 

At  bona  pan  procemm  taoita  libabit  aceira. 

Haad  cnirls  promptom  est,  marmarqae  bumilesqae  BOBorroik 

ToUere  de  TempUs ;  et  aperto  rivere  Tota 

Mena  bonai  fkma,  fldes,  h»o  clan,  et  at  aadiat  hoq>«B, 

Ilia  Bibl  Intromim,  «t  sub  lingua  immnrmarat:  O  A 

EbTiUit  patrol  preclanuo  tanuB !    £t  O  a! 

Bob  rastro  crepet  argent!  mlbi  seria  doxtro 

Heroole  I  puplUamTe  ntinain,  qaem  proxlmoB  baans 

Impello,  ezpangaml 

PsBS.  Sat  ilL  T.  & 

Thy  pnyen  the  test  of  bearon  will  bear: 
Nor  need^st  thou  to  take  the  goda  aside  to  bear : 
While  others,  even  the  mighty  men  of  Borne, 
Big  swelled  with  mischief  to  the  temples  come; 
And  in  low  marmnra  and  with  coetly  smok^i, 
Heav*nV  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows  invokei 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conoeaL 
Give  me  good  fimie,  ye  pow'rs,  and  make  mo  Jost ; 
Thofl  mooh  the  rogne  to  pnblio  ears  will  trust, 
In  private  then,— when  wilt  thon,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  f^om  thia  world  remove  f 
Or,— O  thou  thund'rer's  son,  groat  Hercnles, 
That  onco  thy  bonnteoas  deity  woold  please 
Togaide  my  rake  npon  the  chinking  sonnd 
Of  some  vast  treasnre  bidden  nnder  ground ! 

0  wen  my  pnpil  ikirly  knocked  o*  th'  head ! 

1  sbonld  possess  th'  estate  if  ho  were  dead. 

Dbtduv. 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  as 
persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his  resentments,  and  give  him- 
self up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
make  him  speak  in  character,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  which  old  men  take  delight  in  relating, 
and  which  are  very  proper  for  instruction.  *  The  gods,  (says  he,) 
suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.  When 
mortals  have  offended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  appease 
them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You  must  know,  Achilles,  that 
Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.     They  are  crippled  by  fre- 
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qiient  kneeling,  have  their  faces  fall  of  cares  and  wrinkles,  and 
their  eyes  always  cast  towards  heaven.  They  are  constant  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess  Ate,  and  march  behind  her.  This  god- 
dess walks  forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air,  and  being  very 
light  of  foot,  runs  through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting 
the  sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  fol« 
low  her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons  whom  she  wounds.  He 
who  honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they  draw  near  to 
him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them  ;  but  as  for  him  who  rejects 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess 
Ate  to  punish  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  alle- 
gory needs  but  little  explanation ;  for  whether  the  goddess  Ate 
signifies  injury,  as  some  have  explained  it;  or  guilt  in  general,  as 
others ;  or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  the  more  apt  to  think ;  the  in- 
terpretation is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable  relating  to  prayers, 
which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by  some 
passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by 
some  author  who  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  *  his  way  of  writing ; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature'  are  more  curious  than  useful, 
I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  any  further  inquiries 
after  the  author. 

^  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a 
trapdoor  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there 
issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philoso- 
pher. Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him  they 
were  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  eartli. 
Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish  them, 

•  Mr  Addison  had  too  good  a  mind  to  be  a  snocessful  imitator  of  , 

Lncian*B  free  manner.  He  is  seen  to  more  advantage  when  he  ie  copying 
PUto.— H. 

VOL.  VT. — 18  • 
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heard  the  words,  Riches,  Honour,  and  Long  Life,  repeated  in 
several  different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first  hubbub  of 
sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  voices  came 
up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd 
one,  it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the 
wisdom  and  the  beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew 
it  by  the  voice  to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Lycander  the  philo- 
sopher. This  was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just 
laden  a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and 
returned  it  home  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an 
offering  of  a  silver-cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing  ;  and 
bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a 
voice  complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow, 
and  begging  him  to  breed  compassion  in  her  heart :  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
incense  from  him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  to  hear  his 
prayers.  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volley  of  vows, 
which  were  made  for  the  health  *of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his 
subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was 
surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so 
much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low  whispers  from  the  same 
assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to 
live,  and  asking  him  how  his  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?  Jupiter 
was  so  offended  at  these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he  took  down 
the  first  vows,  and  puffed  away  the  last.  The  philosopher  seeing 
a  great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to 
the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  This,  says 
Jupiter,  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  let 
him  cut  off  an  hundred  thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array 
against  him  :  what  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him, 
to  he]ieYt  that  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good 
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ms  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory,  forsooth  ?  Bat  hark,  says 
Jopiter,  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger ;  it 
is  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea :  I  saved  him  on 
m  plank  but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  man- 
ners ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  me  a  temple  if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking 

But  yonder,  says  he,  is  a  special  youth  for  you ;  he  desires  me  to 
take  his  father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life.  Tlie  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes 
his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains.  This  was 
followed  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that 
she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her 
emperor.  As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraordi- 
nary petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gale  of  zephyrs,  but  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs  :  they  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and 
incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
wounds  and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair,  and 
death.  Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 
some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture ; 
but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  from  the  isle  of 
Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers. 
I  am  so  trifled  with,  says  he,  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes, 
and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or 
refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  for  the 
future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and  blow  them  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  earth.  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very 
aged  man  of  near  an  hundred  years  old,  b^ging  but  for  one 
year  more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented.  This  is 
the  rarest  old  fellow  !  says  Jupiter.  He  has  made  this  prayer  to 
me  for  above  twenty  years  together.     When  he  was  but  fifty 
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years  old,  he  desired  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world ;  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the  same  favour  for 
his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see  the  education  of 
a  grandson  :  when  all  this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  peti- 
tion that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  building.  In 
short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an  excuse ; 
I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the 
trap-door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more  audien- 
ces that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,*  the  moral  of  it  very 
well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Persius,'  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity  of  men's  wishes, 
which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for  set 
forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  bj 
this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous 
petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion.  I. 

'  Juvenal.  Sat  z.  imitated  by  Johnson  in  his  celebrated  '  Vanity  of 
human  wishes ; '  and  Persin^  Sat  ii. — G. 

*  Levity  of  ihiM  fable.  This  little  apolo^  shews  that  the  anthor  felt 
the  impropriety  of  treating  so  serious  a  subject  in  Lucian's,  that  is,  in  a 
ludicrous  manner. — ^H 
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Nesdo  qnA  pneter  solitam  dalcedlne  betL 

Yum.  Georg.  L  413. 
UnnaiuJ  sweetneas  purer  Joys  insplrea. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I  ohancod 
to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  ago 
from  an  ingenious  friend,  who  was  then  in  Denmark. 

Copenhagen,  May,  1711. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
'^  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  fields 
and  woods  :  now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and  of  moving  com- 
plaints upon  trivial  sufferings  :  now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  this  distance 
from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without  my  discontents  at  pre- 
sent You  perhaps  may  laugh  at  me  for  a  most  romantic 
wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  un- 
easiness ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  unhappiness  real,  in 
being  confined  to  a  region,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise. 
The  seasons  here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country 
quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing, 
nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been 
blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow  these  two  years.  Every 
wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I 
hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of 
my  complaint  in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of 
serious  thought ;  since  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers, 
of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in  our 
natures  the  most  early  of  any,  even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a 
being.  "  I  am,  sir,  &o.* 

'  Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Amhrose  Phllipa,  v.  Tatler,  No.  1% 
OP  by  Mr.  Molcaworth,  author  of  a  'History  of  Denmark.' — G. 
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Could  I  transport  myself  with  a  wish  from  one  country  to 
another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my  winter  in  Spain,  my  spring 
in  Italy,  my  summer  in  England,  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of 
all  these  seasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the  same  figure  among  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of 
the  day,  or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.  The  English  summer 
is  pleasanter  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no 
other  account  but  because  it  has  a  greater  mixture  of  spring  in 
it.  The  mildness  of  our  climate,  with  those  frequent  refresh- 
ments of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keep  up  a  perpetual 
ohearfulness  in  our  fields,  and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  year 
with  a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  begins  to  recov- 
er herself,  the  same  animal  pleasure  which  makes  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the 
heart  of  man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed  so 
well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  gladness  which  diffuse 
themselves  *  throughout  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  upon  survey- 
ing the  gay  scenes  of  nature ;  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or 
thrice  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un- 
'  der  the  name  of  vernal  delight,  in  that  passage  where  he  repre- 
sents the  devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it 

Blo68oms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue  ^ 

Appear*d,  with  gay  enameVd  colours  mixt ; 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evenbg  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

"When  God  hath  showered  the  earth,  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

»  V.  vol  i.  p.  164.  note. — G. 

*  Overfiowingt  which  diffuu  themtelvei.  The  sense  of  the  verb  is  anti- 
cipated in  the  substantive.  He  should  either  have  said—ov^oietfios  of 
ffladneu  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,~~OT,  Memaiioni  of  gladneu  which  ^u%e 
ihem$Blve$, — ^H. 
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Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sadness,  but  despair,  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  and 
represented  the  barrenness  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  its 
incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As 
discourses  of  this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vo- 
luptuous ;  those  speculations  which  shew  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  lay  forth  those  innocent  entertainments  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  several  objects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  less 
beneficial  to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  chearfulness  of 
mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which  I  would  still 
inculcate,*  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  of 
that  Being  on  whom  we  (lepend,  nor  *  from  the  general  survey  of 
that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at  present,  but  from  reflec- 
tions on  the  particular  season  in  which  this  paper  is  written. 
The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
every  thing  he  sees  chears  and  delights  him ;  Providence  has  im- 
printed so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind, 
which  is  not  sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take  a 
survey  of  them  without  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  has  in  several  of  his  divine  poems  celebrated  thoso 
beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which  make  the  heart  glad,  and 
produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice 
of 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  creation,  and 
renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  under- 

•  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  amiable  turn  of  the  writer's  mind,  or 
the  elegance  of  hid  genius,  be  more  conspicuous  in  these  three  papers. — H. 

^  Ivor.  In  beginning  with  **)iot  only^*  he  precluded  himself  from  the 
use  of  the  disjunctive  ''noTy^  and  should  have  expressed  himself  thu»— 
"  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  depend,  and  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed,  Imii  dkc.^-BL 
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fltandiDg.  It  does  not  rest  in  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the 
melody  of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  em- 
, broidery  of  fields  and  meadows,  but  considers  the  several  ends  of 
Providence  which  are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine 
Wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of 
the  eye,  and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as  is 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  o£fer  up  this  kind  of 
worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these  more 
refined  meditations  of  heart,  which  are  doubtless  highly  accepta- 
ble in  his  sight ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay  on 
that  pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from  the  pres- 
ent season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommending  of  a  practice  for 
which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize  this  natural 
pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  MJ- 
ton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  in- 
spired with  this  pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  con- 
sider to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of 
sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and  fills  the  world 
with  good.  The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise 
88  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms. 
The  chearfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey 
of  nature^s  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that 
is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness :  a  grateful  reflection  on  the 
Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives 
it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  conse- 
erates  every  field  and  wood  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  mom- 
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iiig  or  eyeniDg  saorifioe,  and  will  improve  those  transient  gleams 
of  joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such 
occasions,  into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  hap* 
piness.  I. 


No.  397.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  5. 

Dolor  Ipse  diaeitom 

Feoerat 

Ovid.  Met  zilL  228. 
Hot  grief  iiiBpir'd  m«  then  with  eloqaenoe. 

Dbtdxm. 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  general,  they 
will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictioDS  of 
another.  '  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble,  (says  Epictetus,) 
thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid  of  this 
sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  shew  even  such  an  outward 
appearance  of  grief ;  but  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity 
that  had  befallen  even  the  nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would 
immediately  reply,  *  What  is  that  to  me  ?'  If  you  aggravated 
the  circumstances  of  the  affliction,  and  shewed  how  one  misfor- 
tune was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  still,  '  All  this  may 
be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  me  ? ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compassion  does  not  only 
refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable,  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an 
indolent  happiness,  such  an  indi£ference  to  mankind,  as  that  in 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  is  the  most  de- 
lightful passion,  pity  is  nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  de- 
gree of  sorrow :  in  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well 

VOL.  VI. — 13* 
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as  generous  sympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends 
them  in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry,  advise 
the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the  pitch  of  sorrow 
which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others.  There  are  none, 
therefore,  who  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments  than  can  be 
supplied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Nature  on  this  occasion 
dictates  a  thousand  passioqctte  things  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sentences 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories,  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a 
well  written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of  fact  sets  the  person 
actually  before  us  in  4;he  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
ancient  or  modem  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of 
Bologne,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  and  mother  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  written 
by  her  own  hand. 

Shakespear  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a  strain 
80  suitable  to  her  condition  and  character.  One  sees  in  it  the 
expostulations  of  a  slighted  lover,  the  resentments  of  an  injured 
woman,  and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then  under  prosecution 
for  disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  pub- 
licly beheaded  upon  the  same  account,  though  this  prosecution 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  the  king's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  actual  crime 
in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn's  last  letter  to  King  Henry/ 
•  Cotton  Lib.  Otho.  a  10.— H. 
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"  Sir, 

*^  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  nij  imprisonmeot,  are  things 
80  strange  unto  roe,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by  such  an  one,  whom 
yon  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner  re- 
oeived  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean 
ing ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth,  indeed,  may  pro- 
cure my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
jour  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife 
will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyu :  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for 
the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  suffi- 
cient to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have  chosen 
me,  from  a  low  estate,  to  bo  your  queen  and  companion,  far  be- 
yond my  desert  and  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of 
such  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel 
of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me ;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful 
wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king, 
but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit 
as  my  accusers  and  judges;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for 
my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine 
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innocency  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  de- 
clared. So  that  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  ofience 
being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as 
an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I 
could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  being 
not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only 
my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  happiness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will 
pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the 
instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  gene- 
ral judgment  seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  ap- 
pear, and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world 
may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known  and  suf- 
ficiently cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may 
not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I 
understand)  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann 
Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further, 
with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in 
his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From 
my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May. 

*^  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"  Ann  Bolbyn." 
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No.  399.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7. 

Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  deecendere ! 

Pxu.  Bat  i7.  S8L 
None,  none  descends  into  bimseU;  to  find 
Tlie  secret  ImperfectlonB  of  bis  mind. 

DSTDSH. 

Htpocrist,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours 
to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypo- 
crite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  thc'Shew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in 
many  criminal  gallantries  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  o£ 
The  latter  assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
vices  under  a  seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which  differs  from 
both  these,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper : 
I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the 
world,  but  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is 
more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his 
vices,  or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal 
hypocrisy  and  self-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  these  words, 
'  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  utmost  applioa- 
cation  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care 
and  compassion,  who  arc  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue  I  I  shall 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  discovery 
of  those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of  tlie  soul,  and  to 
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shew  my  reader  those  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true 
and  impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means  prescribed 
for  this  purpose,  are  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which 
are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare 
our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  as  well  as  the 
great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Though  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I 
shall  but  just  mention  them,  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods  to  the  consi- 
deration of  such  as  would  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and  make  a 
true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are  the  cha- 
racters which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very 
often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not 
see  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their 
representations,  after  such  a  manner,  that  we  think  them  too 
trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a  stricter  search  into  us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  imper- 
fection in  our  tempers,  and '  though  his  malice  may  set  them  in 
too  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for  what  it  ad- 
vances. A  friend  exaggerates  a  man^s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 
them,  BO  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one,  and 
diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on  the 
benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and,  among 
the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by 
the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst  side  of 

•  And  Aiid  connects  the  subseqneat  verb  hat,  with  the  preceding 
verb«  maket^  and  diteovera.-^The  whole  should  have  run  thus,  "  and  though 
hiA  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong  a  li£;ht^  ha^  generally  some  grounds 
'or  what  he  aavanoes." — H. 
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oarMlvefl,  and  open  oar  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in 
our  liyes  and  conTersations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed, 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  the  world  bestows  upon  us, 
whetlier  the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
worthy  motives,  and  how  far  we  are  really  possessed  of  the  vir- 
tues which  gain  us  applause  amongst  those  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. Such  a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider 
how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment '  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  in  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress 
OB  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature  : 
»nd  such  we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We 
should  always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection,  in 
points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  for  any  party  or  opinion, 
how  praise-worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and 
are  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature ;  and  yet  how  many  per- 
sons eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  prin- 
ciples of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of 
virtues  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

•  Report— judgment.  I  would  rather  transpose  these  two  words,  and 
•ay,  'Uhejttdffinent  of  our  oum  heattM  to  the  report  of  ike  vxtrld.**  The  worid 
reports,  but  the  heart  judges. — H. 
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We  shonld  likewise  be  rery  apprehensive  of  those  actions 
which  proceed  from  natural  constitution,  farourite  passions,  par- 
ticular education,  or  whatever  promotes  our  worldly  interest  or 
advantage.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is 
easily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mind.  These 
are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without 
being  observed  or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolution 
that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  par- 
ticular temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours  his 
pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us,  than  thus  dili- 
gently to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of 
the  mind,  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and 
substantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account  in  thilt  great  day,  when 
it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that  the  two  kinds 
of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  won- 
derful beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty  ninth  psalm.  The  folly  of 
the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth  by  reflections  on 
Ood's  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as 
noble  strains  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with,  either  sacred 
or  profane.  The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives 
himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts  in  that  emphati- 
cal  petition ;  ^  Try  me,  0  Ood,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart : 
prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.' 

L. 
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.  Qui  mores  homlnam  ronltonim  vidlt 

Hob.  Atb  Poet  148. 
Who  man/  town  and  change  of  mannen  aaw. 

RoSOOMMOlf. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  sereral  quarters  and 
dmmons,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations,  dis- 
tingaiBhed  from  each  other  by  their  respective  customs,  manners, 
and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  differ 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 
life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the 
Bame  language,  are  a  distinct  people  firom  those  of  Gheapside, 
wIm)  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other,  by  several  climates  and 
d^rees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  I 
love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble  up 
and  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By  this 
means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  as  every  coffee-house  has  some  particular 
statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order  to 
know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  The  last 
progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three  months 
ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death. 
As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  British  coffee-houses  I  was 
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very  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent  politi- 
oians'on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain  head  as  possible,  I 
first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  Jameses,  where  I  found  the  whole  out- 
ward room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  vcrj' 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by 
a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams 
of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Gileses,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand 
Monarqtie,  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused  the  Whig  in- 
terest, very  positively  affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to 
the  release  of  their  friends  on  the  gallies,  and  to  their  own  re- 
establishment;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves, 
I  proQceded  on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man^s,  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow 
that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  following  man- 
ner. ^  Well  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word  Now  or  never  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly.' 
With  several  other  deep  reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between  Char- 
ing-Cross  and  Covent-Garden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Will's, 
I  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French 
king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Gorneille,  and  several 
other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who 
would  have  obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 
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At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  foimd  a  couple  of  young 
gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
tained as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title  to  that 
kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  England ;  but  finding  them  going 
oat  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to  Paul's  Church- Yard,  where 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the 
company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-Street,  where  the 
chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after  hav- 
ing taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  ruminating  for  some  time)  *  If, 
(says  he,)  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.*  He  after- 
wards considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would  affect 
our  pilchards,  and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy 
into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  bye  coffee-house  that  stood  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  Nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  Laceman  who  was  the  great  support  of  a 
neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether 
the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Caesar  or  Nero. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides, 
and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during  the 
course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the 
bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found  one 
to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  the  coffee  room  was  a 
person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
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king;  but  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  haying  sold 
out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he  beard  the  news  of  it  : 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-house, 
and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  seyeral  to  wit 
ness  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  aboye  a  week  before,  that 
the  French  king  was  certainly  dead ;  to  which  he  added,  that 
considering  the  late  adyices  we  had  receiyed  from  France,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these 
together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there 
came  in  a  gentleman  from  Ghuraway's,  who  told  us  that  there 
were  seyeral  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  with  adyice  that 
the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  yery 
morning  the  post  came  away  :  upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole 
off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  to 
his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to 
my  trayels,  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction ;  not 
being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opinions  upon  so 
great  an  eyent,  and  to  obserye  how  naturally  upon  such  a  piece 
of  news  eyery  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  a  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interest  and  adyantage  L. 
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Ol  8i  irayritifpioi  /loKirg  dthv  iKdffKorro^ 
Kakhv  &fi8orrcf  iroWjoya  Kovpot  *Axcuwy, 
McAtovtcs  'EKdtpyop*  &  bh  ^piva  rdprn'  iiKoimv. 

Hox.  n.  L  472. 

With  bymns  divine  the  joyona  banquet  ends ; 
The  Peans  lengthened  till  the  Bon  descends: 
The  Greeks  restored  the  gratefUI  notes  prolong; 
Apollo  listens  and  approves  the  song. 

Popm. 

I  AH  yery  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera-bills  for  this  day,  that 
we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in  dramatic  mosio 
that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  stage. 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  am  I  speaking  of  Signior 
Nicolini.'  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist, 
for  having  shewn  us  the  Italian  music  in  its  perfection,  as  well 
as  for  that  gencroas  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our 
own  country,  in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example,  which 
has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  application  and  en- 
deavours to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church-music,  as  haye 
been  lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have 
one  very  great  incitement  to  it :  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
cellent words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them. 
There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of 
the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and 
anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  phrases  of 
our  European  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  orien- 
tal forms  of  speech ;  and  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew 

•V.Now 
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idioms  ran  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements,  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms,  which  are  de- 
rived to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give 
a  force  and  energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate  our 
'/anguage,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it 
often  sets  the  mind  in  a,  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  composed 
in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural 
to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of 
phrase,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk 
with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato ^s  style ;  but  I 
think  we  may  say,  with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the 
Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mij  and  incorporate  with  the  English 
language ;  after  having  perused  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him  read 
a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these 
two  last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusionof  style,  with  such  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words,  so  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot 
but  wonder  that  persons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  atten- 
'  tion  and  encouragement  to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have 
its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtue  in 
proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight.     The  passions  that  are  ex- 
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dted  by  ordinary  compositions,  generally  flow  from  such  silly 
and  absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them 
seriously :  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation  that 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes  as  are  altogether  rea- 
sonable and  praise-worthy.  Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen  people,  was  a 
religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion,  which  wo  have  reason  jto  belieye 
were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarohs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not 
only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them 
to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertainment,  as 
well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious  worship  con- 
sisting only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  else  but  an  hymn  to 
a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence 
and  religion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies ;  in 
which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remembered  its  first  office,  as  to 
brand  every  thing  that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing 
that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  heaven  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  should  be  ap* 
plied,  when  they  represent  the  muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and 
warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne.  I  might  shew,  from  in- 
numerable passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
iustruraental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  religious  worship, 
but  that  their  most  favourite  diversions  were  filled  with  songs 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.     Had  we  frequent  entcr^ 
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taimnenis  of  this  nature  among  ns,  they  wonld  not  a  Utile  pnrify 
and  exalt  our  passions,  giye  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn,  and 
cherish  those  diyine  impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every 
act  of  worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  ai\jd  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  transient 
form  of  words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious worship.  0. 
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abest  fltenndiB  gratia  dictis. 

Ono.  Met  xiU.  127. 
Eloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off*  the  best  sermons  in  the  world. 
We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all 
public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions 
of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  orators  of  Oreece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse 
wbieb  turns  upon  erery  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.      Though  our 
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seal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to 
stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  observed  more  than  once 
by  those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  un travelled  Englishman 
cannot  relish  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos. 
tores  which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  t)ie  pulpit, 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphaers 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is  rep- 
resented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thun- 
der of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing 
he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  argument 
he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix 
their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  shew  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected  himself 
with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent 
gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hear- 
ing ;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled  asleep 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  warm- 
ed and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  and  dis- 
tortions of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of  voice 
and  body,  has  such  an  infiuence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are 
printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
vour, and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice  and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
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blB  health  by  this  laterum  eontentio,  this  yehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  uBod  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  verj  &mons  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 
of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing 
his  friends  admire  it,  conld  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were 
so  much  affecjbed  by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually  throwing 
out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two  great 
men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up  his 
head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the  sides  of  a 
long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  gestures  of  an 
English  speaker ;  you  see  some  of  them  running  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others 
looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing 
written  in  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  ex- 
amining sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  used  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  coun- 
sellor who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his 
hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb,  or  a  finger,  all  the 
while  be  was  speaking  :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise,  stole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading,  but  he  had  bet- 
ter have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 
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^therefore  may  W  thought  a  yerj  improper  persott^ to  give  rules 
for  oratory ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  thia, 
that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture^  (whioh 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  leasl. 
to  mako  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  expressive.      0. 
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Luoi. 
To  gnot  Mch  tol^eet  with  enliT*niiif  wR. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  the  fine  taste,  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  an  accomplished  man.*  As  this  word  arises  very 
often  in  conversation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writing,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to  express  thai 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this 
metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had 
there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that  mental  taste, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste  whioh 
gives  us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour  that  affects  the  palate. 
Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in 
the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the  sense,  which  is  marked  out  bj 
this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great  a  perfec- 
tion, that  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would 
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\  distiDgaish,  withont  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular  sort  . 
which  was  offered  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of 
them  that  were  mixt  together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  has 
carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the 
|three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not  only  the  general 
beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the 
several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which  diversify 
him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several  foreign  infusions  of 
thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from  whom 
\  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  a 
fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  *  that 
/  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  with 
'  pleasure  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.^  If  a  man  would 
know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  so  many  different  ages  and  countries ;  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  part 
of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings  he 
does  not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a 
coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude, 
not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless  readers)  that  the  author 
wants  those  perfections  which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom 
he  peruses ;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
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manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  SalluBt  for  his  entering  into 
those  internal  principles  of  action  which  arise  from  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  the  persons  he  describes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety  and  interest, 
which  give  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he 

relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  how  differently  he  is  affected  by 
the  same  thought,  which  presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  firom 
what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary 
genius.  For  there  is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a 
thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  a  eommon 
author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  *  of 
such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty  must  in 
some  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens,  that 
those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection,  are  wholly  void  of 
this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has 
assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil, 
was  in  examining  ^neas  his  voyage  by  the  mj^ ;  as  I  qvettion 
not  but  many  a  modem  compiler  of  history,  would  be  de- 
lighted with  little  more  in  that  divine  author,  than  in  the  here 
matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  fiMmlty  must  in  some  meeenre  be 
born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  caltivating  and 
improviDg  it,  and  without  which  it  wQl  be  very  nneertain,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it  The  most  natural 
method  for  this  purpose  is,  to  be  conversant  among  the  writings 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine 
writing,''  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  reeeives  stronger  ira- 

*  Acquiranent.     We  now  My  aequidiiam,  and  not  aemtiremfnt.     It  i»  » 
good  general  rule,  to  avoid  all  tobttantivefl  eadixig  in  mtnt  or  ^m.— H. 
^Aman  who  has  anjf  relitk  for  >i#  wniin^,    Thia  myitery  dl  P^ 
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presrions  firom  the  masterly  etrokes  of  a  great  aullior  every  time 
lie  peroees  htm :  besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner  of  speaiking  and  tiimking. 

writing  (more  talked  of  than  UDderstood)  coiiBisto  chiefly  in  three  things. 
1.  In  a  oboice  o(JU  tmtAB.  2.  In  viieh  a  -eoMtruetum  of  them,  as  agrees  to 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  in  which  we  write.  And  8.  In  a  pleasing 
order  and  arrangement  of  them.  By  the  Jirst  of  these  qualities,  a  atyk 
becomes,  what  we  call,  ehgntnt:  hytbt  \§eeond,  emaet:  and,l)V  the  third, 
harmonious.  Each  of  Uiese  qnalities  may  he  possessed,  by  itself ;  but  they 
must  concur,  to  fortu  a  finislMd  M^fk. 

Mr.  Addison  was  the ^rt<,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  the  only,  English  writi^r, 
in  whom  these  three  rsc^nisites  are  found  together,  in,  almost,  an  equal 
degree  of  perfeetion.  It  is,  indeed,  one  purpose  of  these  cui-sory  notes,  to 
shew,  that^  in  sdme  few  instances,  he  has  transgressed,  or  rather,  neglected 
the  stnot  rules  cigrmnmm;  wfaifh  yet^  in  i^eral,  he  observes  with  more 
oare  than  any  other  of  our  writers.  But,  in  the  choice  of  hit  terms,  (which 
Is  the  most  essential  point  of  all)  and  in  the  nmmbere  of  hi*  wtyle,  he  is 
almost  iaultless,  or  ratner,  admiraole. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Addison's  prose,  in  these  thrse  respectSk  if  he  has  not  been  eonversknt  in 
the  best  rhetorical  writings  of  the  ancients;  and  especially  in  those  parts 
cff  Cicero^  and  Quinctilian's  works,  which  treat  of  what  they  call  eompon- 
tion  ^  But»  because  the  harmony  of  his  style  is  exquisite,  an^  this  praise  is 
peeuliar  to  himself  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider,  in  what  it  chiefly 
•onsists. 

1.  This  secret  charm  of  numbers  is  effected  by  a^  certain  arrangement 
of  words,  in  the  ^ame  9enJtemee :  that  iA,  by  putting  such  Words  together,  as 
read  easily,  and  are  oronounced  without  efibrt ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  so  tempered  oy  different  sounds  and  measures,  as  to  affect  the  ear 
with  a  sense  of  variety,  as  well  as  sweetness.  As,  to  take  the  fir»t  sentence 
in  the  following  essay :  "  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of 
all  our  senses,"  If  yon  alter  it  thus : — "  Our  sight  is  the  perfifetest  and 
most  delightfnl  of  all  our  senses."  Though  the  change  be  only  of  one 
word,  the  difference  is  tery  sensible;  petfeetest,  being  a  word  of  difficult 
pronunciation,  and  rendered  still  harsher  by  the  subsequent  word  most, 
which  echoes  to  the  termination  est,  ^ 

Or,  again,  read  thus^-"  Our  «f;ht  is  tlie  most  perfect  and  most  pleasing 
of  all  our  senses*** — Here,  the  predominance  of  the  yowel  e,  and  the  allitera- 
tion of  the  two  a^jeetiyes,  p^rfsct  and  pleasing,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
superlative  sign '* moat,*' occasions  too  great  a  sameness  or  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  constituent  parts  of  this  sentence. 

Lastly,  read  thus : — **  Our  sight  is  the  most  eompleai  and  most  ^elight< 
ful  sense  we  have.** — But  then  you  hurt  the  measure  or  quantity,  which,  in 
our  language,  is  determined  by  the  acoent :  as  will  appear  from  observing 
of  vrhtkifeet  either  sentence  consists. 

*'Oiir  sight-is  thd  mAst<;dmpl«te«and  mOst-dSllght-ffil  s6i»e-wS  h&ve.** 
Here,  except  the  second  foot,  which  is  an  anapest,  the  rest  are  all  of  one 
kind,  t.  e.  iambics.  Read  now  with  Mr.  Addison— *•  Oftr  slght-is  thfi  mfist- 
p«rf&ct-and  mOst  ddlight-fOl  5f  &ll-odr  sdnsds.*' — And  you  see  how  the 
rhythm  is  yaried  by  the  intermixture  of  other  feet,  besides  that  the  short 
reaiiffdant  syllable,  sis,  gives  to  the  close,  a  slight  and  negligent  air^  which 
Am  m  better  effe&t^  in  Mb  place,  than  the  proper  iambic  foot. 
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Conrersftiioii  wiih  men  of  a  |H)iite  geujua  is  atitjther  mrilid*) 
of  improviDg  our  iifttufal  Uata,  It  h  impossible  for  a  nmn  of 
the  gre&teat  parte 'to  oonsider  any  ihiiig  in  its  whole  extent,  and 

a.  A  teDt«nce  may  be  of  a  c&nHderabi*  Itngih :  and  tben  tlie  rbythra 
wn%f»  from  tiicb  «  compo«ition,  a«  breaki  tfie  whole  into  dilT«r«nt  parti ; 
«ti4  eooAuIU  at  Ibe  sAme  time^  the  melodious  ilow  or  each.  Ah  la  the 
aeennd  perit»d  of  the  flame  pap«iv — ''  It  iills  the  mind  with  th*.*  twrgtj«t 
Yftrietj  of  idea»,  conTefae«  with  ite  obJ«cU  mt  the  (Treated  diatHn<sei,  niifl 
coutiuBe^  the  Loug^etit  in  action  willioat  l>«ii}g  iirod  or  ^atLeited  with  ttH 
]>r(>per  cfijoympDtfi," 

A  uitijcle  leuUDce  ahaiild  rarely  consiat  of  mQtn  than  three  me  rubers 

and  th**  rhj'thm  is  most  comptete,  whea  tbe««  rwe  upon,  and  exceed.  i*iich 

other  in  length  aad  falne^s  of  touad,  Uil  the  whole  la  rounded  hy  a  free 

and  nicftflured  cluse      In    thi»  Ttew,  the  rhythm    of  I  he   *«?att?tice    here 

,  might  b«  im  proved  by  Bhort«ning  the  first  momber,  or  Icngrthen* 

[the  iccQtid^  aa  thus: — **  it  fiiU  the  mjiiid  with  the  moit  idcoii,  conver^ea 

itA  object*  at  the  graatest  diitance^"  ^e      Or  thua — ^**it  €Ui  the 

^  Ifil&d  with  Ike  largest  rariety  of  ideaa,  haa  the  advantage  of  coaTeraing 

with  ita  obJe«^tJ!  at  the  [rri>ate:it  distance,"  ^c. 

These  alteratiou»  arc   iuggeited  oalj  to  explain  my  meaning,  aad 
not  to  intimate^  that  there  U  any  fault  in  the  eent^nce,  ns  it  now  ataoda. 
J I  in  not  necessary  j  nav  it  would  be  wponjjj  to  tune  every  period  into  the 
f  ^cutuplatast  harmony:  1  would  only  signify  to  the  reader*  what  thai  ar- 
.  ranfem«nt  of  a  conipliL*«ted  period  is,  yn  wbioh  the  banoony  U  -mmt  com- 
plete.  We  bare  aumberleaa  inatanoea  in  Mr.  Adrii»oti'ii  writings  ;  aa  in  th« 
tjcxt  of  his    papers  on  the  imagiDaUon — **  the  eye    ha.^    n^m  to  raiige 
.  ibfoad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  imfneOBity  of  it«  viewa,  and  to  loae 
f  Itaitf  aaiidflt  the  variety  of  objeeta  that  offer  thema^lvei  to  iu  obacrva* 
Hon,* 

The  insUnee,  here  given,  ii  liable  to  na  abj^tion.    But  tb^ire  i<  dan- 

\  gaf,  no  donbt,  te^t  thi*  attention  to  phythro  ahould  beltay  the  writop,  In- 

[  «oti#lbly,  into  *ome  dt^ffee  of  languor  and  redundancy  in  hi*  expresaion. 

And  it'canuoL  b*.^  dviiic*d,  tliat  Mr*  Addii^n  himeelf  liaj^  soiuvtime*,  fallen 

into  thifi  trap.     But  the  ^m^ai  mle  bolda,  nevartheleM ;  and  care  u  only 

U>  be  tnki^a,  that  in  alining  at  a  beauty  of  oae  kind,  we  do  not  overloak 

antiihvr  of  equdt,  or,  oa  in  thia  eaae,of  greater  importance. 

I        Wbat  baaoe«n  eaid,  may  enable  the  reader  to  eollect  the  rule  la  iboti- 

I  «r  eeulen^'i^  or  in  sentenoea  thermite  conft  true  ted 

i.  The  rhythm  of  sever al  wntencea,  combined  together  into  one  pifii^ 
spK  i»  produced,  in  like  manner,  by  providing  that  tbe  several  seai«tH>ii« 
'  ihall  dttff<r  from  each  other  in  the  munher  of  component  parta,  or  in  the 
rjFif^ni  of  them,  if  (he  number  be  the  ei»n3e,i>r  in  Ihii  run  and  tmuiruttion 
of  the  parts^  wlien?  they  iirc  of  the  like  ejstcnt  The  same  care  musT,  a!ao» 
be  taken,  to  elo«e  Lbe  pata^wmpK  as  the  complex  smt^ntf^  with  a  em^'ious 
and  flowinjf  termifiatiwn.  Consider  the  whohJirU  paragrapli  of  the  paper 
W4  have  nor  Iwfure  ua,  and  yon  will  not  find  two  ftont«neee  correipmdlng 
to  each  oth»'r  in  all  rc-ftpeqU.  Each  is  vaded  fram  tbe  r««t;  and  tbe  oon- 
m  fills  the  our,  it  well  a»  eompletea  the  «en>a> 

»fneUilog  like  tlie  aam  i  attention  mnit  be  had,  in  disposing  the  aeve- 
^amgripbi  of  tlie  sami  pt^m-,  aa  in  armngtug  tlii;  several  periods  of 
the  fsti*  e  ;>d  r>!Hfr^xpft  * 

Bnr,  "  v^hum  ^tipifniL*    The  ^^timtm  ot  Ut.  l!u^dwnd:%  v^a*  ^:»i^s^«A^ 
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in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Eyerj  man,  besides  those  general 
observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  anthor,  forms  several 
reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;  so 
that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we 
did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men^s  parts  and  re- 
flections as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but  at 
certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body ;  as  they 
did  at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about  the 
age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have 
written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself 
a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of 
the  best  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  up- 
on, would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
shew  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises  in  the 

very  much  in  the  dexterous  application  of  these  rules,  or  rather,  in  Con- 
sulting his  ear,  which  led  him  instinctively  to  the  practioe,  from  which 
these  rules  are  drawn. 

If  it  be  afiked,  whether  the  harmony  of  his  prose  be  capable  of  im- 
provement, I  think  we  may  say  in  general,  that  with  regard  to  this  way 
of  writing,  in  short  essays  to  wnich  Mr.  Addison's  style  is  adapted,  and/or 
which  it  was  formed,  it  is  not  There  is,  with  the  utmost  melody,  all  the 
variety  of  eomposUion  (which  answers  to  what  we  call  the  paute,  in  good  po- 
etry) which  the  nature  of  these  writings  demands.  In  works  of  another 
length  and  texture,  the  harmony  would  be  improved  in  various  ways ;  and 
oven  by  the  very  transgression  of  these  rules. 

Every  kind  of  writing  has  a  stylo  of  its  own ;  and  a  ^ood  ear  formed  on 
the  several  principles  of  numerous  composition,  will  easily  direct  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  to  suit  the  rhythm  to  the  subject,  and  the  occasion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  what  is  exquisite  in  one  mode  of  writing,  would  be  tini- 
cal  in  another.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  rhythm  of  these  easays,  called, 
JBpectatori,  is  wonderfully  pleasing,  and  perhaps^  perfect  in  its  kind. — U. 
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mind  upon  the  pemsal  of  a  noble  work.     Thus  altliongli  Ifi  pu*"! 
etry  it  W  absolatnijf  nectiasary  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  utid 
aotionj  with  other  pobteof  the  same  nature,  ahould  be  thorough- 
ly explained  and  nnderslood ;  there  is  still  something  more  c*saen^ 
tial  to  the  urt,  something  tbi^t  elevates  and  astonishes  the  ftinoj, 
and  gWea  a  greatncae  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  iW 

jieh    I 


critic i  besides  Longinns  have  conBidcred. 


aature  |J^ 


Our  general  taste  in  Engtand  in  for  eni^am,  fenmr    ,  ., , 
t  J.       T  *        , .  ,  .  ^.  -  -  -^  visible 

and  forced  conceitSf  which  have  no  manner  of  inflne; 

tew  or  when 
the  bettering  or  enlarfing  the  mind  of  bira  who  reaa  *  , 

tatues^  de- 
biivc  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  ^   ,   , 

theancienls  and  moderns.     I  have  endeavoured  in  &. 

•    '  *      ^  ,     , .    ^    .  *  , .  ,   ,  ^^  eutranee 

ineeulationa  to  baniBh  this  Ootbie  tasto,  which  has  ts       ,      . 

-^ —  ,   ,      ,     ^  ig.  aiterLngf 

sion  among  us.     I  entertainea  tne  town,  for  a  week  tt  ,     , 

^   reeeived, 
an  eaiay  upon  wit.  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  \ 

\  agreea* 
thos#  false  kinds  wbieb  have  been  admired  ia  the  dlffereue 

ibe  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  atiew  wherein  the  nature^ 

true  wit  consists.     I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great 

force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  afect  the 

tniud  of  the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else 

besides  thia  single  qualification  to  recommend  them*     I  have  like- 

w^fi  examined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation 

or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  partieulaj-iKed  most  of 

ihoae  rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  di- 

work.     I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on  *  the 

ures  of  the  imagination/  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that 

aubject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggeet  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that 

gives  a  bcaaty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  Vr iters  botli  in 

prose  and  verse.     As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 

ii8Wj  I  qudttion  not  but  it  will  be  rdoeived  with  caodour.      0. 


voi^  vj*— H* 
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PLBASUBBB  OF  TEX  IMAGIHATION. 

,  'The  perfection  of  our  sight  aboT«  onr  Other  BenBOB.  The  pleftsares  of 
i^t  imagination  arise  originally  from  eight  The  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
far  ^  <^^^d^  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioa  in  some 
^  equal  to  those  of  the  understanding.  The  extent  of  the  pleasures 
gemuB  Iqginatioti.  The  advantages  a  man  receires  from  a  relish  of  these 
eertain  poiU"^^^  respect  they  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  understand- 

did  at  Bo/^ 

AtIs  Pieridnm  pengro  locsi  nalliiis  snte 
age  of  SoCx  'MlaMio;|aTitiat8«ros«oeederelbiitels; 

Boae.a,W      ^^-^■—  ^^^^ 

written  so  luplr^d  I  tmoe  tile  wnmf  sest^ 

Untrodden  jet;  His  sweet  to  Yisltflnt 
OOntempora^  TTntooehM  and  Tiisln  ftretms.  snd  <iiinndb  inj  tMfst 

It  is  y  ^^'^^ 

a  ^i§h$B  sigbt  18  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightfml  of  all  onr 
^  f  iSaBOB.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  rariety  of  ideas,  con- 
Terses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dii^tance,  and  oontitiQes  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
lenjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  giye  ns  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  tery  much  straitened  and  con- 
fined in  its  operations,  to  ^  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 

'  These  papers  suggested  Akenside's  beautiful  poem  on  *  The  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Imagination/  and  were  selected  by  Blair  for  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  Addison's  style  in  lua  Leotures  on  Rhetoric^  Ac.  (l6et.zz.  et  seq.) 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  philosophical 
merits  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  the  seventh  chapter  of  Stewart's 
Elements  of  the  FhiL  of  the  Hutaan  Mind,  and  Brown's  twentieth  lecture.--G. 

*  This  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  is  by  far  the  most 
masterly  of  ail  Mr.  Addison's  critical  worka  The  aehema  of  it,  as  the 
motto  to  this  introductory  paper  intimates,  is  original;  and  the  style  is  fin- 
ished with  so  much  easo,  as  to  merit  the  best  attention  of  the  reader. 
Boml^  inaccuracies  of  expression  have,  however,  escaped  the  elegant  writei; 


Bnd  these,  as  we go^alongf  shall  be  pointed  out — H. 
*  He  should  have  Sdid,  with  regard  to. — H. 
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iti  particular  objects.  Our  sight  Eo.em»  desigDed  to  mipply  all 
theso  dofeeta,  »nd  m&y  be  eonaidered  as  &  more  dolioate  ant!  dif- 
fuiitrclcind  of  touch,  tbat  spreads  itself  over  ati  iofnitc  niultltudt^ 
of  bodies,  comprelieEds  tbe  krgeat  fibres,  and  brings  into  our 
read  I  some  of  the  most  remote  parU  of  the  universe. 

ti  is  thin  8€ti8e  wblcb  furoieheB  the  itnagination  with  its  idea^| 
liO  tliit  by  tbe  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy*  (whi<!)i  I 
'thall  use  promiscuouslj)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible 
objects^  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when 
we  call  up  their  idea^  into  our  minds  by  painiiugs^  statues,  de- 
scriptions,  or  any  tbe  like  oceasion,  Wecmnnot,  indeed,  have  a 
single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  ltd  first  entrance 
through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
and  compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  once  received^ 
intr)  all  th<d  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  iigreoa- 
ble  to  the  imagination  ;  for  by  this  faculty  a  man  In  a  dting<'on  ia 
eapable  of  entartaLnlng  himself  witli  scenes  and  landseapi<t^  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  In  the  whole  compa*s  of  na-i 
tttr€,  J 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  em* 
ployed  in  a  more  loose  and  niicircumicribed  senfe  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  im^nation.  I  therefore  thought  it  ncceiEsarj 
to  fis  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  make  use  of  them  iu  the  thread  of  my  following  speculations^ 
that  the  reader  may  coticeive  rightly  what  is  the  auhject  which  I 
proceed  upon.  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  rememhor,  that  by  | 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mcau  only  such  pleasures  as 
arise  originally  &om  slght^  and  that  I  divide  these  pleas  urea  into 


'  fliilocopbart,  iinoe  BteirnrL.  hare   made  a  distiiiflion  belw««ii  tmncj 
aud  imagiaaiian*  whiclt  w«a  unkuown  to  Atldiioo.     A  hnti  aketcii  erf  mi»d. 
luptnioui  ap«ji    th3«iuli}«<^  in  ^iren  id  Mifclian*a  InUUectual  PbilMOpby/ 
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two  kinds :  my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those 
primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from 
;  .  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place  to 
speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  flow 
from  the  ideas  of  yisible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually 
before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed 

L  into  agreeable  visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  ficti- 

Itious.* 

I  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
understanding.  The  last  are,  indeed,  more  preferable^*  because 
they  are  founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  yet  it  must  be  confest,  that  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  as  great  and  as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beauti- 
ful prospect  delights  the  soul,  as  much  as  a  demonstration ;  and 
a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter 
in  Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  moro 
obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye, 
and  the  scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy, 
with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 

\  beholder:    We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry 

*  Stewart  says  that  •  philosophical  precision  indispensably  requires  an 
exclusive  limitation  of  that  title  (pleasures  of  the  imaginatidn)  to  what  Mr. 
Addison  calls  secovdary  plecuures* — V.  Phtloa.  Essays,  Part  second,  f>aay  first 
— Introduction.  In  a  note  he  adds — 'What  Mr.  Addison  has  called  the 
Pleamiret  of  the  Imagination  might  be  denominated,  more  correctly,  the 
pleasures  we  receive  from  the  objects  of  Tatte,*  Ut  aup  p  182.  note. 
See  also  a  note  in  Beattio*s  Essay  on  Truth,  oh.  iL  s.  4»  p  61,  ed.  in 
4to.— G. 

•  The  degree  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  adieetiye  itself  Tlie 
comparative,  more^  is  then  to  be  struck  out^  as  a  roaniiest  blunder  of  the 
compositor.     It  is  impossible  that  such  an  expression  should  come  from 

Mr,  AddieoD.—n. 
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of  any  thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  tlie  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  i 
of  it  «ij 

A  man  of  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures,  , 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statne.  He 
meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,*  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than 
another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were  in  another  light,  and  discovers 
in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expence  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere 
of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  ^ 
into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought  as 
in  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like 
a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  morel   . 

*  This  i«  an  instance,  among  mnny  othert,  of  that  enrioua  felicity, 
which  directed  Mr.  Addison  in  the  choice  of  his  termiL  But  the  whole 
paragraph  is  a  master-piece  of  fine  writing. — ^H. 

•  Another  of  his  inimitable  words. — H. 
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oonduoive  to  healCli,  tiitan  those  of  tlie  understtrnding,  tirbich  are 
worked  ont  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a 

jlaboar  of  the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  have  a  kiiidly  influience  on  thb  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  not  only  serviB  to  islear  andl>righten  the  ima^nation,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  atid  tb  set  the  animal 
•pirits  ia  pleasing  and  agreeablo  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir 
Trancis  Bacon,  in  hid  Essay  upon  Health,*  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisi- 
tions, and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 

t  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  is  historielsi,  fables,  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my 
present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured  by  several  considerations, 
to  recommend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  these  pleasures.  I 
shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence 
these  pleasured  are  derived.  0. 

•  In  hU  EtMay  upon^  Eealth,  Where  t.  e.  in  which  essay.  But  the 
whole  paragraph  is  a  little  incorrect  There  should  be  a  full  stop  at 
proMpieL  And  what  foliowe  should  ataad  thDM :  He  pmrticularly  di9euicuk9, 
dkoL — ^H. 
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FLfiASg&Eft    OF    TKK  I V AQIIT ATIOH. 

'Tbree  ftonreeft  ot  ftll  the  pleatfirta  of  th^  imagmfttioiii  in  our  SQrr^y  of 

oat  ward  objecU,  Hov  what  b  gt^at  pleaaea  Uie  im«^iDatJoi],  Uow  wbat 
U  Dew  pleaa^A  the  imagination.  How  what  ii  beautiful  Lo  aur  owd  «peoies 
;i1#aftcis  the  i main nati oil  How  wbAt  h  bftAutifii]  in  general  pt«iii«c  th« 
imagiaitbti.  What  «tli«r  »e«ideiital  «aiiaei  mAj  e«otribot«  to  Ilia  half  life- 
I       emiig  of  those  pleaAurei/ 

^^H IHTliafli  ilo  ht9W9  flat  o|raa 

^^^B  Th«  work,  dlirldsd  i>ptijr»  i^odir  groVFa 

^^^  IjitAi^L  first  oooaider  tboae  pleaaures  of  the  im&gioftti<g(| 
whicb  arise  from  the  ftOtoal  yiew  and  saiTej  of  Otttwftrd  obj<&ota 


:1 
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and  thege^  I  think,  &U  proceed  from  the  gifht  nf  irhmt  im  gySL 
HDcomrooti,  or  bcautlfttl.  There  may,  itidedd,  be  fl^mething  buJ 
terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loath  somen  ess  of  an  objcftot 
may  over  bear  tbe  pleasure  which  resuhs  from  its  greatoeat^ 
Borelty^  or  boautj ;  kit  still  tbere  will  be  iuch  a  mitturc  of 
delight  *  in  the  Tery  disgust  it  gives  na^  as  any  of  these  three 
quali&catious  are  most  conspicucms  nad  prevailing. 

By  grcatotsSj  I  do  not  ouly  mean  the  balk  of  any  BiJigIf| 
objeet,  but  tlie  largeness  of  a  whole  vieW;  eonsidered  as  one  entire 
piece.  Sneb  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
raat  nneultiTated  desert,  of  hnge  heaps  of  monutaiBa,  high  rocks 
aad  preeipiceSj  or  a  wide  expaiise  of  waters,  where  we  are  not 
atruck  with  the  Qovelty  or  beauty  of  the  iigbtj  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stnpen* 
doui  work«  of  nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  withj  ^  | 
1X1  object  J  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity* 

*  Vary  Its&orrtA&L     It  tbould  b«  Lhoi — 7%tr0  wiU  A#  a  mi^fttre  ^  49- 

!'>•  '  *    '^     '-        "'  .l^c.^or  rnlhpr  thua — Jltftf  wttl  ^  §uth  a  miaiyf^  ^ 

d  ma/  /*>    {k«    4f^^  MAih    ^h\<ck   aft*)  <*J    lUw*   1i3h»t* 
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We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unhounded 
views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul 
at  the  apprehension  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 
every  thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy 
itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbour- 
Jhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary  yl^  spacious  horizon 
is  an  image  of  liberty,  where '  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad, 
to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.      Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects   are   as 

L pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude 
are  to  the  understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty' or  uncom- 
monness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a 
heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut 
out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still 
grows  upon  us,  as  it  rises  from  more  than  a  single  principle. 
r*^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
y  gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
J  before  possest.  We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance :  it  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh 
ment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that  bestows 
charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 

•  The  same  fault  as  above,  p.  889,  Essay  upon  Health — where — and 

may  be  reformed  in  the  same  manner,  by  putting  a  full  stop  ufter  liberty^ 

ana  beginning  the  next  sentence  thus : — ^The  eye,  (be.  or  still  better  in  some 

sach  wmy  as  Uiis : — On  the  eantrartft  it  [ths  mind  of  man]  find*  iUelf  at 

ii^iy  in  a  spacious  horizon^  where  the  «y«,  dko. — H. 
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please  ufl*  It  le  tbia  that  reeommends  Tarietj,  where  the  mind 
is  eTerj  instftat  calJed  oE  to  fiomething  new,  Aod  the  attentiou  net 
ffaftered  to  dwell  too  longj  aod  waste  itself  on  any  pnrticukr  ob- 
]ect  It  is  thisj  like  wise,  that  iTOproYes  what  is  great  or  heautt- 
lul,  And  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment 
■^Brovei,  field Sf  and  meadows  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleas ' 
^^■it  to  look  upon,  but  noyer  m  mnt^h  as  in  the  opening  of  spring, 
^flben  thoj  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them^ 
and  not  yet  too  mnoh  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eje.  For 
this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  thao 
rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
Bbiftingj  and  entertaining  ibe  sight  every  moment  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quiokly  tired  of  looking  upon  hills  and 
Tallies,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in  the  same 
place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  re* 
Heved  at  the  sight  of  ffoeh  abjeots  as  arts  ever  in  motion,  and 
sliding  away  from  hene&tb  the  eye  of  the  beholder 

But  there  is  nathing  that  makes  its  way  more  direotly  to  the! 
soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
MiA  Gomplaeency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  '  \* 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  '^ 
of  it  strikes  the  miud  with  an  inward  joy^  and  spreads  a  chearful- 
n ess  and  delighl  through  all  its  faculties.  There  ia  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  cr  deformity  more  In  one  piece  of  matter  than 
another,  becau«o  we  miglit'  have  been  so  ujadCj  that  whatsoever 
now  appears  loathiome  to  ua,  might  have  shewn  itself  agreeable ; 
but  we  find  hy  ejiperience,  that  there  are  several  modifioations  of 
matter^  which  the  niind^  without  any  previous  consideration^  pro- 

*■  A  Utth  iui>XAC!l:  And  to  bo  »ot  right  iu  vnrbiu  wayi ;  a%  heevrnt*  ii 
tMM  p^iSMihle /or  mif  nttture  ta  b«  m  eimsiitttitit,  iktU^^t^  Or,  hy  ch»iijfii*i; 
tlie  »ccuiiii  m^^Ul  into  dUunid.  But  Ihon  thxmtd  ham  »k*mt^  liuiin  tliv  fiir 
B«ti«r  [  tJiiuk  tliii4  -^tfr^auM  wt  mi^kt  Kmft  bwn  to  turnkf  ikttt  what  u  Htm  \ 

haikmmu  io  u»  mtM  ham  bi*»  mffft^aUt, — IL 
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I  TiottneeB  at  first  siglit  beautiM  or  deformed,  ^hus  we  isee,  that 
every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has  its  diiSerent  notions 
of  beauty,  and  that  eaob  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the  beau- 

I  ties  of  its  own  kind.     This  is  no  where  more  remarlcable  than  in 

birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often  see  the 

male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture 

of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour 

of  its  species. 

Scit  tbaUmo  senrare  fidein,  sanctasque  veretur 
Connubii  leg^M,  noniHam  in  peotore  eiinddr 
Sollieitat  Diyeus;  neqoe  pravom  acoetidit  amorem 
Splendida  lanngo,  vel  honesta  in  vertice  crista, 
PurpnreusV^  nitor  pennarum ;  ast  agmina  latd 
Etsminea  •zplorat  eautua^  macalasque  requint 
Ck)gnata8»  paribnsque  interlita  corpora  ^ttU: 
Ni  faceret,  pictis  ajlvam  circum  uudique  inonstris 
Gonfusam  aspiceres  vulgd,  partnsque  biformes, 
£t  gonus  ambiguam,  et  Veneris  mbnumenta  nefandie. 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  se  oblectat  nigra  marito, 
Hinc  socinm  lasciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
Agnoscitque  pares  sonitns,  hinc  nocttia  tetram 
Ganitiem  alarum,  et  glauoos  miratar  ocellos. 
Noinpe  sibi  semper  constat,  croscitque  quotannis 
Lncida  progenies,  castos  confessa  parentes ; 
Dom  virides  inter  saltns  Incoaqtie  sonoros 
Yere  novo  exultat,  plumasque  decora  Juyentot 
Explicat  ad  solem,  patriisque  ooloribus  ardet* 

The  feather*d  husband,  to  his  partner  trae^ 

Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 

With  cold  indifferenoe  ev*ry  charm  he  seei^ 

The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck, 

The  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wing% 

But  cautious  with  a  searching  eye  explores 

The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 

With  kindred  colours  mark'd :  did  he  not  so, 

The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 

Th*  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 

The  black-bird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse ; 

*  These  charming  lines,  certainly  Mr.  Addison'a     He  would  Otherwise 
liM%'e  Introduced  them  with  some  mark  of  ap^^robation.— H. 
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The  ti^kt!vi|^1e  her  mii«if«l  e*»inpeer, 
hur'A  by  ih^i  w^lh  known  vvicv  ;  the  bird  of  lughti 
Smit  with  his  diL*kv  wmg«^  ftud  grretiUb  i^yei^ 
WoOB  htB  dun  paratnoiir.     Tlie  hi^nuteoDS  rmoe 
Sp^ak  the  chu«te  Iqt««  ofth^ir  prog«nit«»rf ; 
Wheo,  by  the  spring  inTited,  Ihcj  exult 
ta  W4M>ds  and  li«id^  and  to  the  sun  niiTold 
Their  plamea,  that  with  pAteraal  colonn  gl<JTf. 

There  is  &  secotid  kind  of  beauty  tlut  we  fiod  in  the  »eTer&T| 
producU  of  art  and  nattiro^  which  does  tkoi  work  in  the  imagi^ 
naticm  with  that  wikrmtb  nixd  violence  um  the  heautj  that  appears 
m  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt»  however^  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  atid  a  kitid  of  foudueia  fuf  the  plaoei  or  ohjeets  in  which 
we  discover  it  This  couuists  either  in  the  gaiety  or  varietj  of 
colaurs,  in  the  syiometr^^  and  proportioti  of  parts,  in  the  arrange- 
meut  and  digpotiitiou  of  bodies,  Or  in  a  just  mixture  and  eonour- 
rencc  of  all  together.  Among  these  kind  a  of  beauty  tht  eye 
tak^s  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  morej 
lorious  or  pleasing  show  in  natnTe,  than  what ''  appears  in  the 
u-vens  at  the  rising  utid  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  difTerLntt  stains  of  light  that  riiew  thettisehea  in  clouds 
of  a  diflerent  si  taut  ion.  For  thU  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who 
are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing 
more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fiuicy  delights  iu  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  oTI 
beautiful^  aijd  is  still  more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
f^tions  in  the  same  object^  so  is  it  capable  of  receiTing  new  satis^ 
faetion  by  the  assistance  of  an o titer  sense.  Thus  any  continued 
sound,  as  the  musio  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  erery 
meiRent  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentire 

•  Tv  ^  ntfi!ntif>ii  of  iMaf,  *rAiVJfc»  and  ihtit  a  •«^t<MiM 

tTift'  int!otri;('t^  is  mji*l«  tt*  r«n  off  Bt»  wcJl*  tl*«t  ft*w 

.ladcr-  ^.^,  ,  I .  i..^,'r., ..  -l:  <-L.d  wilh  ir.    But  Ihti  fuutt  b  ojily  piilliat«4by 
iUi  AitamaaMgoment,  and  ua .  avgid^d.^^ — IL 
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J  to  the  sevend  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancj  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  ver- 
dure of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of 
both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together 
than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately ;  as  the  dififerent  colours 
of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  ofif  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their 
situation.  0. 
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PLBABUBBB  OF  THB  IMAGINATION 

'Why  the  necessary' cause  of  onr  being  pleased  with  what  is  great,  new, 
or  beautiful,  unknown.  Why  the  final  cause  more  known  and  more  use- 
fuL  The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  great  The  final 
cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  new.  The  final  cause  of  our  being 
pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species.  The  final  cause  of  our 
being  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in  general. 

GsaaslittotiTisMtnotissiina^^— 

Otid.  Met  Ix.  90T. 
The  osose  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  U  known. 

Adduom. 

f  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  an  human  soul,  which 
might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
those  jQperations^fthejoul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  tO-iange 
apder  their  proper  hei^is,  what  is  plaaaing  nr  diap^^yiing  to  the 
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mindj  witboai  b^ing  able  t«i^r*«e__oi^  the^  aeveral  neceaeary 
and  efficient  ct^UBea  Xront  wltent*e  *  the  pleasure  or  displeasure 
,  arisei. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  ojian  Ui  our  obscrratign,  as 
there  are  efUsn  a  greater  Tarietj  that  belong  to  the  same  efeot ; 
ihest!,  though  they  are  not  nl together  so  satisfactory ^  are 
erallj  more  useful  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater 
oecasiou  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wbdom  of  the  first  oon- 
triTer. 

One  of  the  Inal  caiiaeaJ)f  our  delight  In  any  thing  that  is 
great,  may  be  this.     The  -^"pt^'^'Sf   Aii^h^r  ^f  ^^r  b**t"g  h**  so  | 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  aotbing  but  himself  can  be  its  1 
iliistj  adequate,  tad  proper  happiness,     Beeause^  thereforOj  a  gfeat J 
^part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  eontemplattou  of  this 
Being f  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  rolieh  of  such  a  con- 
|lemplationf  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehen- 
llion  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited,  f  Our  admiratioD^  which  is  a 
* "f ery  pleaaipg  motion_of  the  mlud,  immediately  rises  at  the  con- 
st deration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the 
fancy  I  and,  by  eonse<|uence,  wiU  improve  into  thQ_hjghfiAi_  piUih. 
^of  astoniahment  -and  devotion  .wheiL  we.eonienipIalaJua  nature^ 
■  that  is  neither  ciroumaerihed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com^ 
prehenddd  by  the  largest  capaeity  of  a  created  being.  J 

He  hm  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  thift 
or  unoommon^  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  i 
ku  owl  edge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wouders  of  his  I 
erentioti ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  ii|^  I 
ii  rewarda  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  eonse-  I 
quently  serves  as  a  motive  to  put  ua  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

Ho  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  speciesT 
aaant,   that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  theii 

•  Fitmm    tfA«ii^>     B«tt«rp  /h»»    wkkh,    or   mAkm^   aftAt    <5AA*i*^— 
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jkwd,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants ;  for  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  where-eyer  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster 
(the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of 
propagatiog  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures; 
so  that  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species,  gjoneration. would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  un- 
peopled, 

I  I^ithe  last  plafie^  he  has  made,  eyery  thing  that  is  beautiful  in 
all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appeiar  beautiful,  that  he  mi^t,  render  the  whole  creation  more 

I  gay  and  delightful,  ^e  has  giyen  almost  eyery  thing  about  -us 
j  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  so  that 
it  is.  impniMihlft  for  i^g  t<^  ly^hold    l^ia  workfl    with    cnldnfl^^R    or 

indifference,  and  to  suryey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor 
appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures 
and  motions  :  and  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in 
us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselyes,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours) 
were  not  it  to  *  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  uniyerse,  and 
[make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  are  eyery  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions,  we  discoyer 
imaginary  glories  in  the  heayens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some 
of  this  yisionaxy  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but 
what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  seyeral  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  yanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beau- 
tiful castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the 

*  Not  it  to,  18  hardly  to  be  proooanoed.    I  wonder  he  did  not  choose  to 
■ay,  wer€  U  iwt  to. — H. 
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warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streamB;  but  upon  the 
finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of 
the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter,  though  indeed  the  ideas 
of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the*  imagination,  thai 
it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps 
find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at 
present  by  the  dififcrent  impressions  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the 
organ  of  sight  — \ 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  thail 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow-  1 
ledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namely,  that 
light  and^colom'S)^  a8_apprehended  by  th^  imagination^  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mindj_and  QOtL-qnalitifiS  th|kiJtiaXfi..JAyL£xi8teilceilL 
mattezi^  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestablj 
by  many  modem  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest      / 
speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  Would  see      j 
the   notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth     { 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Lqcke]8_£ssay  on  Human    / 
Understanding.  0.  I 
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No.  414.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25. 

PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

'The  works  of  nature  mora  pleasing  to  the  imagination  than  those  of 
art.  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of 
nature.  Our  English  plantations  and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoing 
light.' 


-Alterins  slo 


Alters  posdt  opem  ns,  et  ooi\)armt  smiee. 

Hob.  An  P<Mt  411. 
Bat  matnslly  they  need  each  other*8  help. 

BOSOOMMON. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  quali- 
fied to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very 
defective,  in  comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may 
sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
m  them  of  that  yafi^^^pg  apd  i^imensity,  which  afford  so  great  an 
entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  shew  herself  so 

ilttgustjand  tnagpifinftnt  in  thfl  design. There  is  something  more 

bft^(^  And  mftgtfirly  inf*h^  mngh  (^eleaq  strokes  of  nature,  than  in 
the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the 
most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagi- 
nation immediately  runs  them  over,  and  regjaires  Hnmething^else 
to  gratify  her ;  but,  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite. 
¥arifityui£  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country-life,  where 
nature  .appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnia  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes. 

Hob.  Ep.  2.1.  2.  V.  77. 
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—To  grottos  and  to  gtoveB  we  nm, 
To  ease  and  silence  eVrj  mnee's  son. 

Popi. 

IBc  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarmn;  hlc  latis  otia  fundis, 
SpelunosB,  viviqne  lacns ;  hlo  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusqne  bonm,  moUeaqne  sub  arbore  somni. 

ViBO.  Georg.  L  2.  r.  447. 

Here  easy  quiet^  a  secure  retreat^ 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvez*d  with  quarrels,  undisturbed  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  tCe  flowVy  pride 
Of  meads  and  steams  tliat  through  the  valley  glide. 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite, 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweet  repose  at  night. 

Drtden. 

Bat  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes,  that  arel 
more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows  ;  yet  we  find  the  works 

of  nature  still  more  ploagnnj    jKa  mi\ra  ihaj  rAqpwiMA  thnflfl  nf  ^rk' 

for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  doable  principle  :  from 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their.  simiU-.. 
tade-io.  xither.  objects.:  we  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing 
their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them 
to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is^ well Jaid_out,  and  diyersififid. 
with  fields  and  meadows ;  woods  and  riyers ;  in  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  rocks,  and 
grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or 
regularity  as  may  seem  _the  effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  tho  . 
works  of  chance. '  ^J 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  aa  Uia^  ta.<»% 

VOL.    VL—IS 
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or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are 
natural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the 
pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was 
one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on 
one  side  to  a  nnvigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The 
experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.*  Here  you  might  discover 
the  waves  and  fluotuations  of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper 
colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing 
by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only, 
like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion  of 
the  things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally  in  nature 
something  more  grand  and  august,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitatedun^.any 
measure,  it  ^yes  us  a  nobler,  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  produc- 
tions of  art.  On  this  account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so 
'  /  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we 
^'  I  see  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where  an 
artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness  and 
elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  un 
profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 


r 


1  By  means  of  the  camera  obteura,  lew  known  when  Addison  wrote  thazi 
aow.—Q, 
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p  paeturftge^  and  the  plow,  iti  m^ny  parte  of  %  conn  try  that  ts  io  well 
fpcopledj  and  cultivated  to  a  fiir  gretvttJr  adyautage/     But  wby 
tosy  not  a  wbolc  estate  be  throwu  into  a  kbd  of  garden  by  fre- 
[  qnent  pkntatbns,  thut  may  turn  as  mmh  to  the  profit^  as  the 
kpkatyre  of  the  ovinerf     A  marsb  overgrowti  with  willows,  or  a 
liiiouutatu  shaded  with  oaks,*  are  not  oixly  more   beautiful,  but 
pDore  beneficial f  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  uDadorned.      Fields 
of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
aken  care  of  that  lie  between  thcm^  if  the  natural  embroidery  of 
Ihe  lueadowa  were  helpt  and  unproved  by  some  Bmall  additionu  of 
wii  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowera, 
the  soil  WHS  capable  of  rcceivingt  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
eape  of  his  own  pessesisions. 
WrilorSj  who  ha?e  given  us  an  aeoount  of  China,  tell  us,  the 
liitliahUaiitB  of  that  eountry  laugh  at  the  plantatlouB  of  our  Euro- 
peans, which  are  lain^  out  by  the  rule  and  line;  beeauie,  they 
Bay,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures- 
Cbey  eh  use  rather  to  show  a  ggpinji  in  wt>r^fl  nf  *liU  r.a»tiri^^  anrl 
berefure  °Wajg  Cft!'**^**1  *^'*'  «^*  ^y  "'^^■f^ti  th^^y  *lti>i»f^|  thcmflfiW? 
[They  have  a  word^  it  seems,  in  tht?ir  laugnage,  by  which  they" 
express  the  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
lihe  imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  b  thai 
tjm  efieei     Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  caii*j 
bumouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it 
Eiuoh  as  possible.     Omr  trees  nee  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyra^ 
lda%     We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  upon  every  plant  and 

'  Addii4in  woulil  fteem  to  have  natJ^i pitted  Goldgnirth'a  eomplainl^^ 

Tbn  IBM  of  viiltti  w>d  prtd« 

Tikm  up  n  placft  Uiiit  manj  pear  niiifliAd^  Je& 

Tas  DmaarrKt)  TitUkax.— Q. 

*  Alaal  w*  ar«  nuw  eniirnrjtired  of  pKiiti<«^  mtid  fi^werlag  shrubi. — H. 

*  H  thouJr]  b*  ioiU  the  |vrR't^?rjierf<'ct  pArtidpH  fi^ai  imy*    Lain  ii 
itmiit  ^  it  w»f  fwraicrly  written  Ikil — ^H. 
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bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but^ 
for  my  own  partj^l  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  lux- 
uriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is 
thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delight- 
ful, than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterrej 
But  as  oar  great  modellers  of  gardens  haye  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dii^Kise  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  own  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
stocked/  0. 

*  Our  present  mode  of  ffardeniDg  seems  to  Lave  been  formed  on  the 
hint  delivered  b^  Mr.  Addison  in  this  paper.  It  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  our  time ;  but,  is  no^  1  doubt^  degenerating  into  an 
over  nnical  and  effeminate  delicacy,  like  all  onr  other  tastes.  Natnre 
may  be  outraged,  as  well  as  art:  and  the  famous  aphorism  of  Lord  Ba- 
con— **yatura  neaeii  modmn" — ^would,  I  think,  be  a  proper  motto  for 
some  gardens  of  this  sort,  that  I  have  seen. — ^H. 
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No.  415.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  26. 

PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 

'  Of  architecture,  as  it  affects  the  imagioi^tioiL  Greatneaa  in  architec- 
ture relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatness  of  bulk  in 
the  ancient  oriental  buildings.  The  ancient  accounts  of  these  buildingt 
confirmed,  1.  From  the  advantages  for  raising  such  works,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the  eastern  climates  2.  From  aareral  of  them 
which  are  still  extant.  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner  affects  the 
imagination.  A  French  author^s  observations  on  this  subject.  Why  con- 
cave and  convex  figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architee- 
ture.  Every  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture,  is  either 
great,  beautiful,  or  new.' 

Adde  tot  egr^giaa  arbes,  operamqae  laborem : 

ViBO.  G«or«.  U.  150. 
Next  ftdd  onr  cities  of  illastrioos  name, 
Their  coetlj  labour,  and  stupcndooa  ftmme. 
Dbtdkn. 

Having  already  shewn  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by  the  works 
of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered  in  general  both  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and  compleat  each 
other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to 
delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  \  shall  in  this  paper  throw  to- 
gether some  reflections  on^at  par^-iVnliM?  i^rfc^  which  has  a  moroH 
immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary 
pleasures  of*  the  imagination,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture^  \ 
which  I  shall  consider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  foregoing  speculations  have  placed  it,  without  entering  into 
those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  in  numberless  treatises 
upon  that  subject." 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built.     As  for  the  first,  ne  foi^  >Xi^  vti<c^«iAx^>  ^r^^ 
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ciallj  among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  superior 
to  the  modems. 

Not  to  mention  the  Tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an  old  author 
says,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  which 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain  ;  what  could  be  more  noble  than 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight  several  stories,  each 
story  a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Baby- 
lonian observatory  ?  I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  the 
huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings  ;  the 
prodigious  basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, until  such  time  as*  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, with  the  several  trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  some  of  these 
wonders  of  art  as  fabulouSj  but  I  cannot  find  any  grounds  for 
such  a  suspicion,  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among 
us  at  present.  There  were,  indeed,  many  greater  advantages  for 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have 
been  met  with  ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful, 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  requires  a  much  smaller 
number  of  hands  than  agriculture :  there  were  few  trades  to  em- 
ploy the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and  fewer  arts  and  sciences  to 
give  work  to  *  men  of  speculative  tempers ;  and  what  1:3  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince  was  absolute ;  so  that  when  he  went 
to  war,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people  :  as  we 
find  Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
*  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.     It  is  no  wonder, 

-  Until  8uch  time  at.  This  mode  of  esmression  was  common  in  Mr.  Ad- 
(liAuirs  time,  but  is  now  out  of  as«.  We  should  say,  more  concisely, — Vt//, 
or,  until  a  new  canaly  Ac — ^H. 

^  To  give  work  to, — is  a  little  bard  and  inelegant     He  might  have  said, 
A7  €f/Jtuse  ike  man  0/ ip^etdation, — U. 
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tbcfefare,  when  she  was  at  pe^ce,  and  turned  her  ilioiiglits  on 
iluildtng^  thEt  she  cot) Id  accgoiplish  bo  great  worki,  with  such  & 
|prodigioa»  m»iltitude  of  labourers  :  bcstdes  timt,  in  her  cluiiatc, 
Itbofc  was  SDiali  interruption  of  ifosls  and  wlateri^  which  maks  j 
Itlie  northern  workiaen  Jio  half  the  year  idle.     I  might  niciutioiiJ 
Itoo,  iutiong  the  benefits  of  the  eVim&tej  what  Mstorlaus  say  of  th«| 
learth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  hitumen  or  ^latural  kbd  of  moriarf 
■which  ia  doubt  leas  the  aame  with  that  mentioned  in  holj  writ,  aa 
lisoniributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel.     *  SHtste  they  used  instead 
lof  tuortar,' 

I       In  Kgypt  we  still  ace  their  pyramidi^  which  answer  to  the  do-l 
■Dcrtptiona  thnt  have  been  made  of  them ;  and  1  question  not  but 
Ift  traTeller  might  find  out  iorae  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  coy* 
bred  a  whole  province^  and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed 
hinong  ita  several  quarters  and  diviaious. 

I       The  wall  pf_China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of  magntfi* 
konce,  which  makea  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  ol- 
khough  an  account  of  it  would  hay©  been  thought  fahuloua,  we 
not  tho  wall  itself  still  exta^nt 

I      Wc  arc  oMig5ila4ikTjiU0aiojr:tli£.,a2kkstJ^  that  haif 

ndoraed  the  several  couutrlaa  of  the  world.  U  ia  this  which  has 
bet  men  nt  work  oii  temples  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  only 
Ith'at  they  mighty  hj  the  maxrtiificogce  of  the  bnildiDg^  invite  the 
iDcity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stupendoyji  works  mighty 
kt  the  sam^tlme,  open  the  mind  to  vaat  eonceptionSj  &od  fit  it  la_ 
bon verse  ^ithjthe  divinity  of  the  place.  For  mttj  thing  that  | 
He  majestic,  imprints  an  awfnlness  and  rererence  on  the  min*^ 
Mpf  the  beholder,  and  stTiJtea  in  with  the  natural  greatness  of  the  ] 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  g^Ttt^fneaa  nf  mfltig^y  in 
*rehitccturc,  which  hm  mch  force  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
ftimiill  buildiitg,  whore  it  appears,  shall  ^iv%  %hs>  txlvi&4  u^\^^^  \^«!2!!«a 
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tluai  one  of  twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinaxj 
I  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished 
with  the  majestio  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Ljsippns's  stainee 
of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have 
been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
hero,  aeoording  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias,'  with  a  river  in  one 
hand,  and  a  oitj  in  the  other. 
I  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he  finds  in  him- 
self, at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rom^j  and  how 
his  imagination  is  filled  with  something  great  and  amasina; ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  ^  affeot- 
ed  *  with  thft  jnaide  of  a  Qothic  cathedndj^  though  it  be  fire  times 
larger  than  the  other ;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the 
\    other. 

I  have  seen  an  obseryation  upon  this  subject  in  a  French  au- 
thor, which  very  much  pleased  me.  .  It  is  in  Mousieur  Freart^s 
parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modem  architecture.  I  shall  give  it 
the  reader  with  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use  of. 
*  I  am  obserring  (says  he)  a  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
curious,  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  super- 
ficies, the  one  manner  seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other 
"poor  and  trifiing :  the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say  theu, 
that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner,  we 
ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the  diyision  of  the  principal  members 
,  of  the  order  may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that  they  be  all  great 
and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling ;  and  that  the  eye, 
beholding  nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more 

'  This  must  hare  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  Phidias  had  been  dead 
nearly  a  hundred  years.    It  is  of  Dinocrates  that  the  story  is  told. — O. 


*  I  doabtf  there  is  a  little  prejndiee  in  thia  obseryation,  as  there  is  io 
mMnjr  otiiersy  which  are  made  bj  our  men  of  Qreek  taste. — ^H. 
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Tigorouelj  touelved  atid  affected  with  tie  work  that  statids  befor© 
it  For  examploj  iii  a  ccirnicc,  if  tho  gok  or  cjtiatmia  of  tliej 
corona^  the  copiDg,  the  modillions  or  denteUi,  make  a  noble  show 
by  their  graceful  projections^  if  we  me  none  of  tliat  ordinary  con- 
fusion which  is  the  result  of  those  little  caviticSj  quarter  rounds 
of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  bow  mai^y  other  -mt erinijiglfld, 
partieuhirg^  which  produce  no  effect  in  greai  and  maEa^  workij_ 
and  wbich  very  unprofitablj  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
principal  member^  it  ia  raost  certain  that  this  manner  will  appear 
selcmu  and  great ;  &a  on  the  eootraryj  thai  will  have  but  a  pour 
and  mean  effect,  where  there  la  a  redandaney  of  those  BmaOer  I 
ofufmients,  which  divide  and  6CiLtlfir_ihg_aiigl£a,QjfJhe_fligkt  into 
mch  a  tnultitndc  of  rays,  so  preaaed  together  that  the  whole  will 
ftppemr  but  a  cnnfuaion.' 

Among  all  Uie  figures  In  antbitecturCf  there  arc  none  that! 
have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  cnimTflx;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  arehitccture^  as  well  in  the  reuiote 
pails  of  China,  as  in  conntries  nearer  home^  that  round  pillara 
and  Tanked  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those  buildings  whicb-are     I 
signed  for  pomp  and  magnificence.     The  reason  I  take  to  be, 
ause  in  these  figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body,  than 
In  those  of  other  kinds.     There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodiesj 
wbtfre  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  surface ;  but  as  in     i 
such  bodies  the  sight  must  split  upou  several  anglea/it  does  not 
lake  in  one  uniform   idea^  but  several   tdeas  of  the  same  kind.  \ 
Look  upon  the  outside  of  &  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds  It ; 
look  up  into  the  inside^  and  at  one  glance  you  have  sll  the  pros* 
pect  of  it ;  the  eotire  concavity  falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  tho  sight 
being  as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gmthers  into  it  the  lines  of 
the  whole  eircumferenee :  in  a  square  pillar^  the  sight  often  takea 
in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  aurfaeefand  in  a  square  oonca^e^  maAt 
aiove  up  and  down  to  the  different  ali^s,>eil<Q^1^^^i^am»aM^^ 
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all  the  inward  surfiiuse.  For  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely 
more  struck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air,  and  sky,  that  passes 
through  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  '  does  not  contribute  less  to 
its  magnificence,  than  the. colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  po- 
etically described  by  the  son  of  Sirach :  *  Look  upon  the  rainbow, 
and  praise  him  that  made  it;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bright- 
ness ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  most  High  have  bended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects  the  mind 
in  architecture,  I  might  next  shew  the  pleasure  that  rises  in  the 
imagination  from  what  appears  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art ; 
but  as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
perfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art 
which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.  0. 

*  One  of  the  noblest  objects  I  ever  saw,  was  that  of  the  rainbow,  which, 
in  the  situation  I  saw  it»  crossed  the  channel  from  Dover  to  the  coast  of 
France.  It  chanced,  too,  that  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Deal  were  then 
passing  under  the  arch. — ^H. 
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No.  416.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  27. 

PLEASURES    OF    THE    IMAGINATION. 

'  The  aecondary  pleasares  of  the  imagination.  The  several  sources  of 
tlieAe  pleasures  (statuary,  pointing,  description,  and  music)  compared  to- 
gether. Tlie  final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from  these  several  tour* 
ctts.  Of  descriptions  in  particular.  The  power  of  words  over  the  iroagiiiA- 
tion.     Why  one  reader  is  more  pleased  with  descriptions  than  another.' 

Qaatenaa  boo  simile  est  ocolla,  qnod  menta  yldemiis. 
»  LucB.  It.  754 


Objects  stin  appear  the  i 

To  mind  and  eye,  to  colour,  and  in  frame. 

CBxacn. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  into  such  m 
arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that  once 
entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  mind 
either  barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  of  something 
without  us,  as  statues  or  descriptions.  We  have  already  consid- 
ered the  first  division,^d  shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called  the  secondary  pleaBaresl 
of  the  imagination.  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  such  like'  occasions,  are  the  same  that 
were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
had  once  seen  the  very  place,  action,  or  person,  which  are  carved 
or  described.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  have  seen  places,  persons, 
or  actions,  in  general,  which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy  with  ^  what  we  find  represented.  Since  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with  par- 
ticular ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at  her  own  ■ 
pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  statuary 

most  natural,  and  shews  us  something  likest  the  object  that  is 

a  Such  like,  would  now  be  thought  redundant.  iaiA.\.VQX^\^^xi*-^'^^^»2^x 
swh  oeciuion^  or.^As  like  oec(uion%^  \>\\tTiot«ucKUk*,— ^. 
*  Wiik,     Tt  *hon  d  h<».  to  —H. 


Br  owni 
is  the! 
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I  represented.  To  make  use  of  a  common  instanoe,  let  one  who  ia 
bom  blind  take  an  image  in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his 
fingers  the  different  furrows  and  impressions  of  the  chissel,  and 
he  will  Easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be 
represented  bj  it ;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand  oyer  a  pictore, 
where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imag- 
ine bow  the  several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human 
body  could  be  shewn  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no 
unevenness  or  irregularity.  Description  runs  yet  further  from 
the  things  it  represents  than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemblance  to  its  original,  which  letters  and  syllables  are  wholly 
void  of.     Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  understood 

I  (mly  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reason,  though  men^s 
necessities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing  is 
probably  of  a  later  invention  than  painting;  particularly  we 
are  told,  that  in  America  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint,  and  the 
news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which* 
was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
little  connections  of  speech,  or  to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction 

(or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange,  to  represent  visible 
objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to 
make  something  like  description  in  music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there 
may  be  confused  imperfect  notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the 
imagination  by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find 
that  great  masters  in  the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their 

•  The  relative  which  has,  for  its  antecedent,  the  whole  foregoing  sen- 
tence: a  mode  of  expression  common  enough  in  carelet^s  or  unskilful  writ- 
ers, but  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr.  Addison.  Besides,  the  period  is  too 
long:  better  conclude  the  seuteuce  at  pencil^  and  proceed  thus:  "This 
way  of  painting  our  conceptions,  is  more  natural  than  that  of  writing 
them ;  thopgh.  at  the  tame  time,  it  conveys  them  more  imperfectly,  be- 
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lieareTB  in  the  h^at  and  hurrj  of  ei  battle,  to  overcast  Ibei?  mind  a 
witii  tnelaneboly  scenes  and  appruhciiKioiig  of  dyatlin  and  funerals, 
or  to  ItilJ  them  in^  pteiUiiiig  drrains  of  groven  and  elystiiiufl, 

I»ttll  tke&c  bfltaneeij  this  aecondarj  ploaiure  of  the  itnaynar  J 
tton  proceeds  Ifrom  that  actio  a  of  the  tobdj  which  comparea  ttte 
ideas  arisipg  from  the  ortginal  objects^  with  the  ideas  we  reeeiva    \ 
froia  the  atatiie^  pietitre,  description^  or  ionnd  tli:iL  it  prescnta     J 
ihcin.     It  u  impossible  fsr  ttn  to  giro  the  neoessarj  reaiaii,  why 
this  opCTation  of  the  iniiil    -  -^^  n-lcd  with  so  much  pleasure^  aa 
I  have  before  obrf^  r  \  ^  ■  1  >  > ;  ■  ot^caa  i  o  rij^  but  we  fiod  a  great 

variety  of  entertainmetita  derived  from  thia  single  priDcipIe:  for 
it  is  this  that  not  qdIj  gives  us  a  reljah  of  s Wxiary,  pmntrng^  and 
gtioia,  but  mahea  us  delight  hi  nil  Mi--  ^idc.i,^  mhJ  ?irta  of 
It  IB  this  that  m&lEes  thi  ^aaait, 

whieh  coQBiatSr  aa  I  have  former ly  shown,  in  tbc  allinity  of  ideaa .  . 
and  we  mmy  add,  it  ia  this  abo  that  raises  the  little  satisfaetloa  n 
we  soiuetimes  find  in  the  diffcrcTit  sorts  of  false  wit;  whethef  it  ' 
oenfilats  in  the  affinity  of  letierit  aa  in  anagram,  acrostm ;  or  of 
fljUables^  aa  in  doggerel  rhynieSj  eehos  ;  or  of  werda,  aa  in  puns, 
qtilbbles;  or  of  a  wheli5  sentetioe  or  poein,  to*  wings  and  altftra. 
The  ileal  cause,  probably,  of  aaneiing  pleasure  to  this  operation 
of  the  miudf  waa  to  cintt^ken  and  cneoarage  ua  in  oar  search  ea 
after  truths  spee  the  diatingul^mg  oee^ thing  from  another^  and 
the  right  dt><etTniiig  betwixt  our  IdeaSf  depends  wholly  upon  oui- 
cempariu^  tiicm  together^  and  observing  the  eongruity  or  die- 1 
agreement  that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  nature^ 

Bnt  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures 
imagination,  which  pro<yeed  from  ideas  raised  by  worda^  liecause 
most  of  the  observatietts  that  agree  with  desortptions,  are  6(|ually 
applloable  to  painting  and  statuary.  I 

»  To  prwhsrvtf  tbe  aaiformitj  of  expreidoa,  ha  Bbould  ha  Ye  uidr-^ 
wlnft  tiiiii  «lt«ra. — ^H- 


or  die- 1 

«    -i 

of  Utel 
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J        Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force  in  them,  tbmi 

I  a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of 

I  things  themselves.     The  reader  finds  a  scene  drawn  in  stronger 

colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the 

thelp  of  words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they 
describe.     In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  na> 
tnrfi.;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her,  but  giresitjuore 
vigorous  tonchoSy  heightens  its  freanty^  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects  themselves 
appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from 
the  expressions.     The  reason,  probably,  may  be,  because  in  the 
survey  of  any  object  we  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the 
imagination,  as  comes  in  at  the  eye;   but  in   its  description, 
the  poet  gives  us  as  !iee  a  view  of  it  aa  he  pleaaftR,  and  discovers 
to  us  several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay 
out  of  our  sight*  when  we  first  beheld  it.     As  we  look  on  any 
,V^   object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  simple 
y  \      ideas ;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he  may  either  give  us  a 
I  >      more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  onlv  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are 
1^  fi^ftftf  apt,  t/i  ftffftnf.  the  imagination, 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted  with  the  same 
language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  should 
nevertheless  have  a  different  relish-  of  the  same  descriptions. 
We  find  one  transported  with  a  passage  which  another  runs  over 

•  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say, — *Uhat  either  did  not  take  our  atten- 
turn,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  fight,"  tkc  The  same  fault  in  Ovid  [Met  III. 
446.] 

Et  pUoet  et  Tideo:  Md  quod  rldeoqae  piftcetqae,— Non  Umen  Invenio. 

The  relative  ouod  used  improperly  in  this  place,  because  in  a  different 
case  before  viaeo  and  placet.  This  mult  is  very  common  in  English  writers, 
because  the  relative  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  t.  «.,  has  no  difference  of  ter- 
mination— as,  the  book  which  I  am  now  reading  and  pleases  me  so  much. — 
The  mind  suffers  a  kind  of  violence,  and  has  the  customary  train  of  its 
AftfM  disturbed,  in  attending  to  this  double  construction,  and  regulating 
Mtegrmmauur  of  such  a  Mntenot.-— H. 
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with  coldness  and  indifiference,  or  finding'  the  representation  ex* 
tremelj  natural,  where  another  can  perceiye  nothing  of  likeness 
and  conformity.  This  different  taste  must  proceed,  either  from 
the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  another,  or  from 
the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  aflSx  to  the  same  words. 
For,  to  have  a  true  relish,  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  a  descrip- 
tion, a  man  should  be  born  with_  a  ,|;ppd_ imagination^  and  most 
have  well  weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lies  in  the  several 
words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  which  are 
most  significant  and  expressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what 
additional  strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from 

conjunction    with    others.       The    frtiny    Tnnat.   |u^   wftrm^  ja   yftfcaiVil 

the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  received  from  outward  objeqtsj 
and  the  judgment  discerning^  to  know  what  expreaaionfl  argjmqgt 

prnjAi- J^  filo^hfl  AnA  itAnrn  tht^m  fi\  thn  }iaai.    pfivantftg^.       A  maSH 

who  is  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  red^ive 
the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can  never  see  distinctly  all 
its  particular  beauties  :  as  a  person,  with  a  weak  sight,  may  have 
the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him,  without 
entering  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety  of  its 
colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  0. 


"J 


*  We  find  one—finding.     Very  inaooarate.     Besides,  we  have  first  tli« 
particle  piissive  trannpartedf  then  the  particle  actire  finding.    Another  ii 
accuracy.     Better  thiu : — traneparted  with  a  p€U9age  vhieh,  Ac,  or  j  ' 
with  a  deacription  as  extremely  no/timZ,  where^  Ac— -H. 
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•   No.  417.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  28. 

PLEASUSES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

"  How  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  ^e.  A  natural  cause  aiwngncd 
for  it  How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of  a  writer.  Who  among  the  an- 
cient poets  had  this  faculty  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Homer  excelled  in 
imagining  what  is  great;  Virgil,  in  imagining  what  is  heantifiil:  Orid,  in 
imagining  what  is  new.  Our  own  countryman  Milton  yery  perfect  in  all 
these  three  respects.' 

Qaem  ta  Melpomene  semel 
NMoentem  placido  Inmine  Tideria, 

Non  illnm  labor  iBthmioa 
Clanblt  pngllein,  non  eqnns  implger,  &c 
Bed  qa»  Tibar  aqnie  fertile  perflaont, 

Et  8pi8»B  nemorom  conifB 
Flngent  .£oUo  carmine  nobilem. 

HoB.4.0d.iai. 

At  whose  blest  birth  propitioas  raye 
The  moses  shed,  on  -whom  they  smile, 

No  dosty  Isthmian  game 
Shall  stonteet  of  the  ring  proclaim. 

Or,  to  reward  his  toil. 
Wreath  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  his  bead  with  baya. 
But  fk-oitfal  Tibor's  shady  groves, 
Its  pleasant  springs  and  purling  streams, 

Bhall  raise  a  lasting  name, 
And  set  him  high  in  sounding  fame 
For  Lyric  verse. 

Cbxioh. 

rWs  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance  of  what  we 
have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery,  and 
awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before  slept  in  the  imagination ; 
such  a  particular  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  first 
met  with  it,  and  to  bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it.  Our  imaginatioa  takes  the  hint,  4uid 
^*^a*^fl  '^a  unfiyp^^f^^^^y  ^'"^^  ^iti^fl  or  theatres^  p1n^"«  ^^^  rr^a^Ar^TBa 
We  may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
scenes  that  have  past  in  it  formerly,  those,  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold,  appear  more  ao  ui^on  TeAfioixoii^  vjo^d  that  the 


mmatKTj  lieightens  tlie  deUghifulness  of  the  ori^nal     A  Cta-  I 
IHluTi  would  account  for  both  theee  Initanoes  in  the  foIbwiDg 
manner. 

Thti  8ct  of  ideas,*  which  we  reocived  from  snoh  a  profipcot  or 
gmrden^  havlug  enterod  Uia  mmd  at  iha  aume  time,  hure  a  set  of 
tfuei  belongitjg  to  thctn  in  the  bffiiti^  bordering  very  near  upon 
one  anotijcr;  when,  therefort?,  anj  one  of  those  ideas  anseg  tn 
the  imagination^  and  eDn^etjuently  dispatch es  a  Sow  of  amsud 
spirita  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirite,  in  the  violenee  of  their 
motion,  rnn  not  onlj  into  the  trace,  to  which  thej  were  more 
partieniarly  directed,  but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  aboni  it : 
by  this  means,  they  awaJc^n^ther  ideaa  of  the  same  set^  which 
immediately  determine  a  new  dispatch  of  flptrits,  tb&t  in  the 
iame  manner  open  other  neighbouring  tnieee,  till  at  last  the  whule 
set  of  them  is  blown^p,  and  the  whole  prospect  or  garden  flour* 
ishes  in  the  im&ginatioti.  But  because  Ibe  pleasure  we  recctTod 
ttom  these  places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the  diaagree- 
ahlenesA  we  found  in  thciris  fnr  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a 
wider  passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  trnct^s,  and  on  the  contrary, 
so  narrow  a  one  tn  those  which  belonged  to  the  dingreeabla 
ideas,  that  they  were  quiekly  itopt  up,  and  renderod  inoapable 
of  receiving  any  animal  spirita,  and  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  In  v&in  to  inquire,  whethflt^lbii  pnw»g^ 
inj£  thinji^s  strongly  proceeds  from  any  p^eater  pcrfiBctJiai  ilL  tha 
soul^  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain  of  .one.iUllkJbllLidL 
another.  J  But  thl«  is  c^tain^  that  a  noble  writer  shonldLbeJbM 
w  ith  this  faculty  in  its  fntt  stren^h  and  vigour^  so  aa  to  be  ahhs 
to  receive  lively*  ideas  from  outward  ohjeets,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  ocea^iou,  in  such  Bgurc^  and 

*  Til**  AOthur  it  woiid«rfiilly  hippy  i&  hi*  »<Hiimtil-  nf  Ihi*  vliitmici^l 


*  Til**  AOtliur  It  woiid«rfiiUy  b»ppy  i&  lU9  »<Hiimtil-  nf  Mn*  vliiiiti4Ci&l 
Ciin^«i»it  I  hilo«uphy.  Tb«  brighta«ia  et  Ui«  expri^smn  ntukMi  one  alnviti 
takt  it  for  m;iib«. — *hL 


Ij 
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r^resentations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  remder. 
A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his  imagination^  as 
a  philosopher  in  cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must  gun  a 
due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  conyersant 
in  the  various  scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go  be- 
yond pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry^  he  ought  to  aoqnaint 
himself  with  the  pomp  n"'^  "iiignifivftnirft  trf  rnnrtfl.  He  should 
be  very  well  versed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the 
productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  statuary,  in 
the  great  works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present  glory, 
or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages.     * 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man^s  thoughts,  and 
to  enlarge  his  imagination^  and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knowshow  to  make  a  right 
use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the  ,l#Lrned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  i^eir  several  kinds,  are, 
perhaps,  Homer^  Virgilj  and..QyidL_  !Bhe  first  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation wonderfully  with  what  is  great^  the  second  with  what  is 
beautiful,  and  the  last  with  whut  is  strange.*  I  Reading  the  Iliad 
is  like  travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,,  where  the  fancy 
is  entertained  with  a  tt^pai^d  savage  prospects  of  v.asl_deserts, 
wide  iinfinl^-^'vft^^^d  -fnar^K^w^  Imge_ibrests,  misshapea-j*ocks  and 
precipices.  |  On  the  contrary,  the  ^neid  is  like  a  well  ordered 
garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or 
to  cast  our^  eyes  upon  a  single  spot,  that  does  not  produce  some 
beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorpho- 
sis, we  are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see  nothing  but 
scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

•  ThftftP  parallpl^  wop^  fr«hinniihl<>  in  tb^_yii*^?l'!?  .*i™§i  Mr.  Dry  den 
had  set  the  example,  and  was  followed,  in  this  practice,  by  all  the  wits  that 
were  bred  in  his  school ;  as  Mr.  Addison  in  this  lively  paper,  Mr.  Pope  in 
his  essay  on  Homer,  and  others.  It  is  a  way  of  writing,  in  which  the.  fan- 
cy  JjMs  more  to  do  than  the  judgment.—- U. 
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Homer  is  in  his  proyinoe,  when  he  is  describing  a  battle  or  a 
multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better  pleased ,  than 
when  he  is  in  Elysium,  or  copj'ing  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer's  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  i^^rgftt^ Virgil's  what 
is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figaro 
Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charm mg  than  that  of 
Venus  in  the  first  ^neid. 

AfA0p6(ncu  y  ipa  xcurai  Itr^^pAcarro  S^eucros, 
Ktfarhs  &v'  a^aifdroto'  fi4ya¥  8*  Mki^w^Okv/two^, 

II.  1.  Y.  628. 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambmsial  curli*,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fato,  and  sanction  of  the  god: 
High  heav'n  with  trembliog  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook 

Pora 

Dizit^  et  avertens  rosei  cenrice  refhltit : 
Ambrosieque  come  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere:  pedes  vestis  defiuxit  ad  imos: 

Et  vera  inceesu  patuit  Dea 

JEn,  1.  V.  40«. 
Thus  having  said,  she  tam'd,  and  made  appear, 
Her  neck  refulgent  and  dbheveird  hair  ; 
Which  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reached  the  ground. 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

DaTDKN. 

Homer^s  persons  are  most  of  them  god-lik^  ^"'^  tAnriMA' 
Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem,  who  are  not  beau- 
tiful, and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his  hero  so. 


-lumenque  juventc 


Purpureum,  et  lastoe  oculis  afflavit  honores. 

^n.  1.  Y.  594. 
And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigor  on  hit  fjtfSA. 
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In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  rcaderg  '■"^■^  «n)^lifpe  i  ji^^  iP^p  T  bsr 
lieve,  has  raised  the  imagmation  of  all  the  good  poets  thifc  lum 
come  after  him.  I  shall  only  instance  Horace,  who  immediatelj 
takes  fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyaaey, 
and  always  rises  above  himself,  when  he  has  Homer  in  his  yiew. 
Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his  iBneid,  all  the  pleasiog  sceneB 
his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his  Georgics  has  giren 
us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be  made 
out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees.' 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphosis,  has  shewn  us  how  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  afifected  by  what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  miracle 
in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the  sight  of  some  new  crea- 
ture at  the  end  of  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  ofif,  and  the  new 
one  perfectly  finished ;  so  that  he  every  where  entertains  us  with 
something  we  never  saw  before,  and  shews  monster  after  monster, 
to  the  end  of  the  Metamorphosis. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  porfg^t^  master  in  all  thPRo. 
^Tta_Qf  working  Qq  t^e  imagination,  I  think  IVliltonjnay  pass  for 
one :  and  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  ^neid  or  Iliad 
in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  an 
thor.  So  divine  a  poem  in  English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  built 
of  brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection 
as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature. 
But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  subject;  what 
can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  augels,  the  majesty  of 
Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  pe^s? 
What  more  beautiful  than  Pandaemonium,  Paradise,  Heaven,  An- 

•  SuHirnia  of  hee^  make  but  a  poor  ingredient  in  a  landMcapr,  Virgil  de- 
scribed what  beluneed  to  his  subje<'t,  and  described  it  well;  but  he  hud  no 
desicQ  to  draw  landMcape*.  The  observation  is  ill-applied  to  his  Georgics, 
sad  hud  been  more  just  of  his  ^neo/iea— H. 
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gel0|  Adam  and  Ere  ?  Wliatmoro  itrftDge  than  Uic  creation  of 
the  world  ^  the  scteral  mctamorplio8<?a  of  t?ie  fallen  angols,  and 
the  surprising  Aciveutiirea  tlicir  leader  irniets  with  iti  lib  search 
after  Faradise  ?  Nu  other  subject  could  bave  farnished  a  poet 
with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  tlie  imaglu&tlou,  as  no  other  poet 
could  ti4iYe  painted  those  Bceoei  In  more  strong  and  Uvelj^  col* 
ours.  0. 


No.  4X8,    MONDAY,  JUNE  30, 

PL£ASUB1B    OF    THB    IMAGINATION, 

'Why  any  thing  Uiat  ift  uDpleaaant  to  behold  pleaa«a  tb«  lm«gin«tkn 
when  well  de^cnbed  Why  the  imagiQaiion  receiTsa  m  iuor«  ex()ujftit« 
pleuare  from  U>o  Jeseriptioo  of  what  ia  gr^dt,  new^  or  bvauUfuU  The 
plffftAure  still  heiglit^^&ed,  if  what  h  described  rttiaes  paMlaa  in  the  tnjnd« 
DbngrL'ijiibb  pasaionA  plettJiug  wh«Q  raised  by  *pt  descHptiotis.  Why 
iernjT  aud  fricf  are  pi  easing  totho  i^jiiid  when  excited  by  description.  A 
pttrtienlar adv&uta^e  tlie  writers  Ijo  jKietry  and  ficlion  have  to  pkuse  the 
imagiofttioD*     What  liberties  are  aUowed  thenL* 

— ^ ferat  et  nttHta  iipcr  unfioftum. 

The  roggad  thorn  nhjiU  heax  thn  tn^nrii  itiai^ 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imtgitiiti^il 

aj-e  of  a  wider  and  more  nniveraaljiaturg  than  those  it  has  when 

^f*^  TP*^  "T*"*  ;  ^^^  tiot  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beanti- 

fill,  bnt  any  thing  that  is  disagre^ablej  when  looked  apon^  plg^es 

tig^  in  Mn  ftptdfsrriptiiin.     Here,  thereforeT  we  muBt  inquire  after 

.  a  new  principle  of  pka^nre,  whioh  m  tiothing  else  but  tho  action 

^fifjhcmindj  which  compares  thg  ideim  that  arUo  ff  om  words^ 

[ipjlijllfi-i^gf^*  ^ba^^  *^ri^  fr^Ttt  thff  ^hjfri'i  Ilifnig^^Wf^ft ;  and  why 

lihifl  operfttiotL  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pkaaure,  we 

hif?e  before  eonsidered.     For  this  reason,  therefore,  tho  descrip- 

r  tton  of  a  dunghill  is  pleading  to  the  imagination,  if  the  ima^ba 
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presented  to  our  minds  by  suitable  expressions ;  though,  perhi^ 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  j|^A«.fliirft  of  tha  undflrntim  j- 
ing  than  pfjbhe^fapcy^  because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with 
the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  description,  as  with  t-^^  ftpf-nft— 

I  of  th£L.desciipiiQiLto  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed, 
be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprising,  or  beautiful,  is  much  more  so ;  because  here  we 
are  not  only  delighted  with  comparing  the  representation  with 
the  original,  but  are  highly  pleased  mtlL.thfi-OriginaL  itaeli^ 
Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  Paradise,  than  of  Hell :  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur 
are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

I  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recommends  a 
description  more  than  all  the  rest^  and  that  is,  if  it  represents 
to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the 
mind  of  thej:eader/and  t^  work,  with  TK)lepcej  upon  his  passions. 
For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warjned_aud_en]igjit^nfid,  so  that 
the  pleasure  becomes  more  uniTersal,  and  is  several  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus,  in  painting,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  on 
the  picture  of  any  face,  where  the  resemblance  is  hit,  but  the 
pleasure  increases,  if  it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful, 
and  is  stiU  greater,  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of 

[melancholy  or  sorrow^  L?^®  twq_leading^^assions  which  the 
more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up  in   us,  are 

I  terror  and  jity.  )  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  all 
other  timeSj  are  ye_ry  i^grecable  when  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight  in  such 
ptasages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the 
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like  emoticm  in  ns^  because  the^f  ntyer  nm  in  the  nmd  withoat^ 
in  iuward  pleasure  which  at  leads  them.  ^^But  how  cornea  it  te 
sBj  that  wo  ahoald  tjike  delight  in  beitig  lorrtiied  or  dejected  by 
.  deseriptioD,  when  we  find_Bg_  muck  BnftaAJftgfla  in  thft  feit^Qf >| 

If  we  consider  J  therefore^  the  nature  of  thia  pi  ensure,  we  ahall 

End  that  it  docs  not  arise  so  properly  from  the  dt^seriptiou  of 

rbftt  is  terrible,  as  from  the  refleoUon  w^  make  f>n  »ura«di;£a  at  - 

^iiBfl  ff  i-*^a*^itig  ti     Wben  we  look  on  suoL  hideous  objeota, 

le  are  not  a  little  pleaded  to  think jwo  are  in  no  danger  of* 

\iem^     We  eousider  thum  at  the  same  time^  as  dreadful  and 

Imnuless ;  ao  that  the  more  frightful  appeariuice  they  make,  the 

reater  is  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  aense  of  our  own 

ftfetj.     In  short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description,  witb 

bo  ejuno  ouriosity  and  satisfaetiou  that  we  survey  a  dead  mon- 

er. 


-  tnfonii«  cadaver 


Pretratiitur :  ti^queaat  ejtpT^ri  eorda  tuendo 
T«rrit>lle«  octtloi^  vuUtitn,  viilosaque  Actk 
Fectora  iomitet%  atqae  e^iiiicUH  faacibus  ignea. 

Vtao,  Mil  tiiL  ▼.  £a4. 


-  They  drag  him  ttom  bia  dea 


Tha  wtmdVitig  a*ighbt»urh<x>d,  witli  i^laJ  surprise^ 
B^li^ld  liifl  »kagged  breast^  hi^  giant  tfbe^ 
IJii  iuuutli  iU&t  flom^a  ua  mi>t%  and  hit  eztiuguJahed  ey«a. 

<    DariiiSL 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with  tbe  reflecting 
upon  daugera  that  arc  past,  or  in  looking  on  a  precipice  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  fill  us  with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  w6^ 
B&w  it  hangbg  oyer  our  headfiw 

In   the   like  manner,  when  we   read  of  torments^  woundi^ 

LvaavEtv*,  t*  It  t— Ct 
•  P/ better.  >>iMc 
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[deaths,  and  like  dismal  aooidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
properly  from  the  grief  which  such  melancholy  desoriptions  give 
us,  as  from  the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  otir- 
selves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representations  teach 
ns  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  |»iie 

j  our  good  fortune  which  exempts  us  from  the,  like  calamities. 
This  is,  however,  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable 

.  of  receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying  under  the  tor- 
tures that  we  meet  with  in  a  description ;  because,  in  this  case, 
the  object  presses  too  filgsejapoa.  our  senses^  and  bears  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on 
ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happiness. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we  read 
in  history  or  poetry,  either  as  past,  or  as  fictitious,  so  that  the 
reflection  upon  ourselves  rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  over-bears 
the  sorrow  we  conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted. 

rBut  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something  more  per- 
fect in  matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with 
any  sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers  its  highest  ideas 
of  pleasantness ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can 
fancy  to  itself  things  more  great,  strange^  or  beantifuJ.  than  the 
eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  jof -some  defect  in  what  it  has 
seen ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the^  im- 
agination in  its  own  nntionflj  by  ipQ^^ing  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beautjea  thftn 
1      are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  advances  which 
she  makes  from  one  season  to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct, 
in  the  successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may 
draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  oontribute  something  to  render 
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it  more  agreeable  His  rose-trees,  woodbiDes,  and  jessamines, 
may  flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
mjTtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  1l^  met  with  in  every 
hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove  of  spices,  he 
can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will 
not  furnish  out*  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make  several  new 
species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours,  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  concerts  of  birds 
may  be  as  full  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and 
gloomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  ezpenoe  in  a  long  vista, 
than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a 
precipice  of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
has  his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his  rivers 
in  all  the  variety  of  meanders,  that  are  most  delightful  to  the 
rcader^s  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the  modelling  < 
in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he 
vided  he  does^t  reform  her  too  much,  and  run  into  ; 
by  endeavouring  to  excel. 

*  A  reason  ingeniously  insinuated,  for  his  continuing  this  agreeable 
imagery.  A  mixture  of  humour^  too,  in  this  admirable  paragraph,  is  an 
indirect  apology  fur  the  length  of  it  It  seems  as  if  he  was  rallying  tli« 
poet,  when,  in  truth,  he  is  only  indulging  his  own  fancy. — ^H. 

VOL.  VI. — 16 
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No.  419.    TUESDAY,  JULY  1. 

PLBASUBEB    OF    THE    IMAGIITATIOH. 

*  Of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Dryden  calls  the  fairy  way  of 
writing.  How  a  poet%oidd  be  qualified  for  it  The  pleasnrea  of  the 
imagination  that  arise  from  it.  In  this  respect  why  the  modema  exe^  the 
ancients.  Why  the  English  excel  the  modems.  Who  the  best  among  tht 
English.     Of  emblamatical  persons.' 

menUB  gnitlMlmos  error. 

HoB.2.EpclL140. 
In  pleasing  error  loet,  and  charmingly  deoeiT^ 

I  There  is  a^  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite  loiMfi 
sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader's  imagination  with  tbo 
characters  and  actions  of  such  persons  as  have  many  of  them  no 
existence,  but  what  he  bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies, 
witches,  magicians,  demons,  and  departed  spirits.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  calls  *  the  fairy  way  of  writing,'  which  is,  indeed,  more 
difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  because 
he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out 

I  of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has 
not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  an  imagination  naturally  fruitful 
and  superstitious.  Besides  this,  ho  ought  to  be  very  well  versed 
in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated  romances,  and  the  traditions 
of  nurses  and  old  women,  that  lie  may  fall  in  with  our  natural 
prejudices,  and  humour  those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in 
our  infancy  For,  otherwise,  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies 
talk  like  people  of  his  own  species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of 
being?,  who  converse  with  diflferent  objects,  and  think  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  mankind  ; 
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Sylvifl  dedacti  careant,  me  judicep  Fauni 
Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ao  psne  forenses 
Aut  nimium  teneris  jnvenenter  versibus— 
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A  satyr  that  oomee  staring  from  the  woods 
Most  not  at  first  speak  Ijke  an  orator. 

RoflOOMMON. 

I  do  not  say  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  spirits  must 
not  be  confined  to  speak  sense,  but  it  is  certain  their  sense  ought 
to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper 
to  the  person  and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  hofror  in  the  mind] 
of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  the  persons  who  are  represented  in  them.  They 
bring  up  into  our  memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  child- 
hood, and  favour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with  sur-j 
veyiug  the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries  j 
how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are 
led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons  and  man- 
ners of  another  species  ?  Men  of  cold  fancies,  and  philosophical  - 
dispositions,  object  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  proba- 
bility enough  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  general,  there  are  many  intellec- 
tual beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and  several  species  of 
spirits,  who  are  subject  to  different  laws  and  oeconomies  from 
those  of  mankind  ;  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  repre- 
sented naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation  as  alto- 
gether impossible ;  nay,  many  are  prepossest  with  such  flEdse  opin- 
ions, as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  particular  delusions;  at 
least,  we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of 
them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and 
willingly  giye  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  imposture. 
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The  ancients  have  not  much  qf  this  poetry  imong  ihem,  for 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it  owes  its  original  to  the 
darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were 
mad  use  of  to  amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  &  sense  of 
/  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  rer- 
\  crence  and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish  themsclYes  with  tlie  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enobantments. 
There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it, 
the  church-yards  were  all  haunted,  every  large  common  had  a 
circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd 
to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit  * 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind,  our  English  are  much  the 
best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen,  whether  it  be  that  we  abound 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try is  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  natural- 
ly fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed  by  that  gloominess  and  mel- 
ancholy of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 
^^  Among  the  English,  Shakespear  has  incomparably^ excelled  all 
others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so 
great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak  super- 
stitious part  of  his  rcadcr^s  imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable 
I  of  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides  the 
strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet 
so  solemn  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the 
like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and 
must  confess,  if  there  are*  such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks 

'V.Sp.  Nob.  110,  117.— C. 

*  There  are.    He  might  have  lutid  be  instead  of  are,  and  he  ^rould  have 
•aid  it^  but  that,  aa  the  aecent  would  fall  on  be,  the  jingle  of  he  \n  beingt^ 
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highly  probable  they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented 
them.  I 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the%uthor  represents  any  pas- 
sion, appetite,  virtue,  or  vioe,  under  a  yisible  shape,  and  makes 
it  a  person  or  an  actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and 
of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in 
representations  of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  emble- 
matical persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention 
them  in  this  place.  ^  Thus  we  see  how  many  ways  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only  the  whole 
circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shews  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be  found  in  being,  and 
represents  even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  with  her  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider  in  general,  how 
other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  please  the  imagination, 
with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay.  0. 

*Sp.  278. 

which  follows,  would  hav«  had  a  worse  effect  thaa  tker*  are.  I  only  men- 
tion this  to  shew  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  and  the  secret  influence  of  f»Mm- 
ber9  in  the  composition  of  snch  a  writer. — ^H. 
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No.  420.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2. 

PLBASUBEB  OF  THB  IMAOIHATIOK. 

'  What  authon  please  the  imagination  who  have,  nothing  to  do  with 
fiction.  How  history  pleases  the  imagination.  How  the  authors  o^  the 
new  philosophy  please  the  imagination.  The'  bounds  and  defects  of  the 
imaginatioxL    Whether  these  defects  are  essential  to  the  imagination.' 

■    ■      Qnocmiqiia  yolimt  mentem  aaditoris  sgonto. 

HoK.AnPo«tY.  lOa 
And  niso  men's  psssions  to  what  height  they-  wlU. 

BOSOOMMOIf. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their  several  mate- 
rials from  outward  objects,  and  join  them  together  at  their  own 
pleasure,  there  are  others  who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more 
closely,  and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  histp- 
rianSj^TifttnraljilijlQ^opheraj  travellers^  geographers^  and  in  a  word, 
all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian,  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expressions,  to 
set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great 
men,  and  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and 
events  of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject  unfolding  it- 
self by  just  degrees,  and  breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  that  so 
we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time  given  us 
to  raise  our  expectations,  and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shews  more  the  art 
than  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  but  I  am  only  to  speak  of  him 
as  he  is*  qualified  to  please  the  imagination.  And  in  this  respect 
Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  ever  went  before  him,  or 
have  written  since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  picture, 
Bnd  toaches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in  every  story,  that 
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I  ME  reider  bceomCT  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feel«  in  Himself  all 
Ibo  variety  of  pi^sions,  whicli  are  correspondcynt  to  tbe  eeirerd 
|iirt«  of  the  relition. 
r 


But  Jiroong  this  set  of  writers,  tbere  aro  nono  who  roorij 


tifjr  and  enkrge  tbo  imagination,  tban  the  aatliors  of  the  new 
pkiloa^iphy,  wli ether  we  consider  their  theories  of  the  enrth  or 
heaTenft,  the  diftcoverieH  they  have  made  by  glaaacSj  or  any  other 
of  their  contemplations  on  nature.  Wo  are  not  a  little  plea^edL 
to  find  erery  green  leaf  a  warm  with  miUioni  of  aniinAlst  that  al 
thi*ir  largeat  growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  Thore  is 
eomothing  very  engaging  to  the  fancy^  a9  woll  tm  to  our  reason, 
In  the  treatises  of  metals,  minera^ls,  plants^  and  meteors.  But 
hen  we  surrey  the  whole  eartti  at  onee,  and  tb^  neveral  planets 
at  lie  within  its  neighbonrhoodf  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing 
ijtatonifthment,  to  see  so  many  worlds  hanging  one  above  anather, 
md  tliding  round  tbeir  nxles  in  sneh  an  amaaing  pnmp  and  so- 
lemnity. If,  ^fter  thby  we  eontem plate  thoee  wide  fields  of 
asiJi^r,  tliat   rfeajih  m  hr^ighh  am  far  sm  from    Saturn  ta  the  ixed 

Itfturs,  and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude^  oar  imagination 
kda  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense  a  proBTMsct.  aa  jmis  it 
liKin  the  wire toh  U?  comprehend  i^^  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher, 
Itni  consider  tho  fixed  «tar§  as  so  matiy  v&^l  O0eaiis  of  flame, 


.       eon 


f 
lit  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  s«t  of  planets,  1 


and  still  disaover  new  Urmftmeuts  and  now  lights^  that  are  snnk 
farther  in  thoae  unfathomable  depths  of  ^iher,  so  aa  not  to  be 
Been  by  the  ttrongest  of  our  telissoopes,  we_are  loet  in  snob  a 
labyrinth  of  suns  anA '^^^^'^%  ^^^  confonndcd  with,  the  immWL 


{[ty  and  magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  faney,  than  to  enlarge  itself,   11 
degrees^  in  its  e'>n temptation  of  the  various  proportions  whieb      ] 
objects  hear  to  eaeh  other,  when  it  eompares  the  body 
to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earthy  the  earth  to  the  circle  It 
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describes  round  the  sun,  that  circle  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  cirooit  of  the  whole 
iCrcatioD,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  spaoe  that  is 
(every  where  diffused  about  it;  or  when  ihe* imagination  wpriu 
downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body,  in  respect 
of  an  animal,  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the  partioolar 
limbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs  which  actuate  the 
limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  these  springs  agoing,  and  the  pro- 
portionable minuteness  of  these  several  parts,  before  thej  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
we  take  the  least  particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  oonsider 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world,  that  shall  contain 
within  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and 
planets,  atad  every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in  the 
same  analogy  and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own 
universe ;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  appears 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  no  less  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  might  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this  little  world,  a  new 
inexhausted  fund  of  matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe J 

rl  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it 
may  shew  us  the  prnp^r  limitfl,  aa  well  as  the  defectiveness,  of 
our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  v^ry  small  quantity  of 
space^and  immediately  stopt  Jn_jt8^  operations,  when  it  endeav- 
ours to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great^  or  very  little.  Let 
a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is 
twenty,  from  another  which  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts,  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind,  adjusted  to  such  ex- 
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traordinory  degrees  of  grautleur  or  mluuieuesa.  !ft«  W^gf- 
it&ndlpg,  inJecdt  opepa  ap  tiififtjte  apiLcq  on  OTery  s'td^  of  as,  bu  t 
t1)f  JmnRinfl*''^^,  '^^^^  *  ^^^^  ^'"*"*^  i^ffflrtu^  in  iinmftdmtflly  sit  n^ 
fttAtid,  and  findfl  h&Tmdl  &vitdlowe±  up  in  the  immetjiiity  of  tha 
void  that  earroupda  it :  our  reaaou  c&o  purstte  a  particle  of  mat- 
i#r  tliraugb  au  le finite  rariotj  of  diviaioiui,  but  the  faapy  aoQii 
Ulflfilj  Bight  of  jt^  and  feeb  iu  itself  a  kind  of  ciiasm,  that  watits 
to  be  filled  with  matter  of  a  more  iensible  bulk.  Wa  can  neither 
wideOj  nor  contract  tha  faculty  to  the  dlmenaiooa  of  either  ex- 
Ireme :  the  object  ia  too  big  for  our  oapactty^  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  oiroumferencc  of  &  world,  aud  dwindles  into 
notUIng,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  ia  poeaible  thia  defect  of  imaginatioii  may  not  be  in  the 
»ul  itself,  but  as  it  acta  in  coojuuctioa  with  the  body.  Par- 
hapB  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  atich  a  variety  of 
inipreifiions,  or  the  animal  aplrits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring 
em  in  such  a  manner,  as  la  necesaarj  to  excite  bo  very  large  or 
y  minute  ideaa.  Elowever  it  be,  we  may  well  suppoac  that 
igfl  of  a  higher  natore  very  mu@h  exoel  us  b  tbii  reapeot,  aa 
It  ia  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect 
fr^aftor  in  thia  faculty,  aa  well  aa  iu  all  the  rest ;  inaomueh  that, 
irhapsj  the  imagination  will  be_able  to  keep  pace  with  the  ug* 
itandlnf .  and  to  form  in  itself  die  tine  t  ideaa  of  all  the  dif> 
Hi  modea  and  quantitiea  of  apace. 
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No.  421.    THURSDAY,  JULY  3. 

PLBABUBBB    OF    THE    IMAGINATIOH. 

*How  those  please  the  imagination  who  treat  of  subjecta  abstracted 
firom  matter,  by  allosions  taken  from  it.  What  allosions  most  pleasiiig  to 
the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  respect  Of  the  art  of 
imagining  in  general  The  imagination  capable  of  pain  as  well  as  plea- 
sure.  In  what  degree  the  imagination  is  capable  either  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure.' O. 

IgDotIa  srMN  Ipda,  ignoU  yidere 

Flomina  gaadebat;  stadio  minuente  laborem. 

Oyn>M«tlT.9ML 
He  sought  ft«ah  foantains  in  a  foreign  eoU ; 
The  pleasore  leaaen'd  the  attending  toil 

Addbos. 

r  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are.  not  wholly  confined  to 
snch  particular  authors  as  are  conversant  in  material  objects,  but 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite  masters  of  qiorality^  ori" 

i  ticism,  and  other  wpAfinUtinnH  ftbatracted  from  matter ^  who,  though 
they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often 
draw  from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories.    By 

.  these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is  as  it  were  reflected 
by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour  and 
shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  jj^_^ii1ti^«  grafifipfl  ^^  ^^^  p^imA 
time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding, 
and  transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  ma- 

I  terial. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shews  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature ;  for  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  passages  of  an  au- 
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or,  it  should  b*  always  borrowed  from  whai  is  more  known  and 
tcmmoti,  tbaa  tbe  pas«agrs  wbleh  arc  to  be  explained. 

Atlegoriea.  wbefl  well  cboseoi  are  like  ao  manj  tracks  of  li^t 

a  diiooiUEaet  ^^^  make  everj  tbiug  about  tbcm  clear  aud  beaa- 

ul     A_mh\^  tnetaj^hoTi  wbou  it  Is  placed  to  an  advantage^ 

its  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lu§tre  tbf  oogh  a  wbole 

Qt€*noe :  tbeie  different  kinds  of  (illiiaifjn  aro  but  so  niauj  dif* 

rent  manners  of  eimtlitude,  and,  tbat  they  may  please  the  im* 

ination^  the  llkenes    ought  to  be  very  ex  net,  or  very  iigrtseablej 

we  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just^  or  the 

and  air  graceful     But  we  often  &id  eminent  writers  Torj 

ulty  in  this  respeet;  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetoh  thctr  oom- 

isons  and  alLnsious  from  the  sciences  in  whieh  thej  are  most 

UTersaiit^  so  that  a  man  may  sec  the  compass  of  their  learning 

a  treatise  on  the  most  indiff€rent  subject.     I  liava  road  a  dla- 

ociurso  npon  love,  which  none  hut  a  profound  chjmiat  conld  un- 

irr^tand,  and  bare  heard  many  a  sermon  that  ihouLd  only  have 

n  preaebed   before   a  tjougregution  of   Cartesians.     Uu  the 

contrary,  your  men  of  business  usually  liave  reeotirso  to  suoh  in* 

stanoes  as  are  t^  mean  and  fatajliar^    They  are  for  drawing  the 

reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tcianis,  or  for   loading  him   from 

Efibop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and  emph)ynioTit». 
11  ti  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  very 
agreeable  allusions  in  both  thoMe  kinds,  but,  for  tbo  genciality^ 
abe  most  entertaininj^  ones  lie  in  tbe  works  of  naturcj  which  are 
kbvioua  trt  mil  napmitifea^  aud  more  delightful  than  what  is  ^  t4>  be 
bund  in  arts  and  seienees 
It  b  this  talent  of  afeeting  the  imagination^  that  giviis  anl 
eiubellisbmcni  to  good  sonse^  and  inakes  one  man^a  compositions 
mare  agrecahlo  than  another^s  ft  set^r  off  all  writings  in  gen* 
Cfml|   but  ia   the   very  life   an  I   bigbest  perfection   of  poetry* 
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Where  it  shineB  in  an  eminent  degree^  it  has  preserved  aeyenl 
poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them ; 
and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are  present,  the  work  appears 
dry  and  insipid,  if  this  single  one  be  wanting.  ^XLluUL829^6thing 
in  it  lllgfljn^tjmi ;  it.  hfi«ji2^« j^^^d  of  existence,  and  draws  up 
to  the  reader's  view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a  greater  variety 
to  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universQ^jUL  tn  fiH  the  mind  with 

Lmore  glorious  shows  an<|  ^ppftritmna^  t.hftn  ^nn  hft  found  in  any 
part  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  originals  of  those  pleasures 
that  gratify  the  fancy ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  cast  under  their  proper  heads  those  contrary  obje^ti^ 
which  are  apt  t^  fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion is  as  liable  to  pain  fi«  pi ftn^^nr a  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by 
any  accident,  or  the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the 
fancy  is  over-run  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a 
thousand  hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

Euinenidura  veluti  demens  videt  ngmina  Pentheus, 
El  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebaa 
Aut  Agamemnoniua  Bcenis  agitatus  Orcste8» 
Armatam  facibus  matrem  et  Berpentibus  atria 
Cum  videt,  ultricesque  sedent  in  limine  Dine. 

ViKG.  .^En.  iv.  469. 

Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his  fear, 

He  aaw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  appear: 

Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 

Full  in  his  face  infernal  torches  tost, 

And  shook  her  snaky  locks  ;  he  shuns  the  sight, 

Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surpris  d  with  mortal  fright ; 

The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight. 

Dryden. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that  of  a  dis- 
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trusted  periOQ,  when  Uia  itutigination  is  troubled,  tind  hb  wholo 
^•oul  disordered  atid  couftised,     Bab}  lujt  io  ruins  is  not  so  iDelaa 

dUoIj  n  fipccUolti.     But  to  quit  ao  dtsugrcciiblc  a  aubjcct,  I  ^lioill 
f^n\y  eoustdar,  by  waj  of  GoacluBiQn,  vfh&t  nu   lufiuitc  advatiUge^ 

iluA  fucully  girea  an  almighty  being  over  the  soul  of  mAn/  &ud 
tlow  great  a  meaforg  of  happJa^^AH  «y  ^j^er y  mn  are  eapable  utt^m 

We  bare  «lrciLdy  aeeu  tb(3  iDflucuce  tbat  one  man  bad  over 

be  fjmoy  of  anotber,  and  with  what  ease   be  oouveyB  into  it 

Irariety  of  imagery ;  bow  great  a  power  tbea  m^y  we  Buppose 

udged  m  bim,  who  knows  all  tbe  ways  of  affecting  the  imagiua 

^ion,  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  be  plea&es,  and  ^  tboic  ideas 

fitb  terror  or  delight  to  what  degree  he  tbinJca  fit  ?     He  oan  ei- 

jiA  JmaBeB  in  the  ioiud>  witbont  the  help  of  words^  and  maJ£g^j 

\  im  Tip  before  Ji3  and  sfn»i  prftffiint  Ui  thi^  fiyf».ffithottttho 

I  of  bodiea  or  flxterior  ftbjj>i^t«.     He  can  txaaspoft  the 

lini^inatioti  with  sueh  beautiful  and  gbrioua  viaions,  as  <!aniiot 

possibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or  b^unt  it  with  suob 

fgbQfitlj  gpi^ctres  and  Hpparltions,  as  would  make  us  Lope  for  an- 

DibUation,  and  think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.     In  sbort^ 

be  can  so  gjtq^ttisitely  raylab  or  torture  tbe  aool  through  this  Bin- 

jle  faculty,  as  might  suffice  to  make_ap  the  whole  heaven  or  b<.*U 

'ftuy_fin.ite  being.     [This  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  I  magi- 

itiou  having  been  publiabed  in  separate  papers,  I  shall  concludt 

with  a  table  of  tbe  prmcipal  eon  tents  of  each  paper.*] 

*  In  ihh  edition  the  example  of  modcra  editor*  \%aa  b«<sn  followed  and 
(tb  table  pre1i2C«d  to  ita  appropriate  aumbcrr.^ — G. 

[     ^  It  vilV  I  douH  b«  tfaouglit  a  siairialaiity,  tbat  th4  pt>tJt«it  w?it«r  «l 
lift  «f«  ikljauld  coadtido  tho  polite«i  of  »U  hit  worki^  vicli  a  religioiii  rs»J 

'  oUotw— IL 
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No.  433.    THURSDAY,  JULY  17. 

Perte^  Mnonio  cantatas  carmine  rauaSi 
Et  frontem  nngla  solvere  disoe  meia. 

Mart.  dxzziU.  14 
To  banish  anziviis  thought,  and  qniet  pain, 
Bead  Homer's  frogSi  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  world,  as  oonsisting  of  males  and  females,  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs,  feshions,  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  no  place  in  it,  were  there  but  one  sex. 
Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  crea- 
tures from  what  they  are  at  present ;  their  endeavours  to  please 
the  opposite  sex,  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  maimers 
which  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  model- 
ling themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve 
in  their  own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plana  which  they 
think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In  a  word,  man 
would  not  only  be  an  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfinished  creature, 
were  he  conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form  themselves  in 
every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reasonable  creatures, 
with  whom  they  are  here  blended  and  confused ;  their  thoughts 
are  ever  turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ;  they 
talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us  ;  every  feature 
of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress  is  filled  with  snares  and 
allurements.  There  would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  co- 
quettes in  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In 
short,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  woman  kind,  that  pro- 
duces an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  softness  in 
their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt 
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to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal  natures,  who  live  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  women  in  the  world ;  as  on  the  contrary, 
women,  who  have  an  indifference  or  aversion  for  their  counter- 
parts in  human  nature,  are  generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish 
and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manuscript 
which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  shall  commu- 
nicate to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  other  curious  pieces 
of  the  same  nature,  without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries 
about  the  author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  account  of  two 
different  states  which  bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was 
a  commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  women  without  men ;  the  other 
was  a  republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole 
community.*  As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one  another,  it 
was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon  their  frontiers  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  where  those  among  the  men  who  had  not 
made  their  choice  in  any  former  meeting,  associated  themselves 
with  particular  women,  whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
look  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencoun- 
ters. The  children  that  sprung  from  this  alliance,  if  males, 
were  sent  to  their  respective  fathers ;  if  females,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival,  which  lasted 
about  a  week,  the  commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time  to 
time,  and  supplied  with  their  respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual  league, 
^iffcnsive  and  defensive,  so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
and  quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  for 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  inviolable  between  the  two 
states,  notwithstanding,  as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands 
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and  wives ;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  oonsider 
that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male  republic, 
there  were  several  customs  very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, which  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
meeting  upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a  minister  of 
state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequently  in  clean  linen :  and  of  a  certain  great  general  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved 
upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  he  washed  his  face 
every  morning.  If  any  member  of  the  commonwealth  had  a  soft 
voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple  behaviour,  he  was  banished 
into  the  commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set  a  spinning.  They  had  no 
titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some  bodily 
strength  or  perfection,  as  such  an  one  the  Tall,  such  an  one  the 
Stocky,  such  an  one  the  Gruff.  Their  public  debates  were  gen- 
erally managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch  that  they  often 
came  from  the  council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes,  and 
bloody  noses.  When  they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  most 
bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or  that 
he  had  a  fair  skin,  and  a  soft  hand.  The  greatest  man  I  meet 
with  in  their  history,  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight, 
and  wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These  accomplish- 
ments it  seems  had  rendered  him  so  popular,  that  if  he  had  not 
died  very  seasonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the 
republic.  Having  made  this  short  extract  out  of  the  history  of 
the  male  commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the 
neighbouring  state,  which  consisted  of  females,  and  if  I  find  any 
thing  in  it,  will  Qot  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

0. 
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No.  434.    FRIDAY  JULY  18. 

Quks  Thieloln  e&m  flumina  Tbermodontto 
PnlMat,  et  pletis  b«IIantiir  Amaxone  annis: 
8«o  dream  Hlppoljrten,  aea  cttn  m  martto  eorra 
PenthesUea  refert,  magnoque  nhilanta  tamultn 
Fmninea  exultant  limatis  agmina  peltia. 

Tim.  JBn.  z.  MOl 
8o  marched  the  Thradan  Amazona  of  old. 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roII*d ; 
Bach  troope  as  tlieae  in  shining  arms  were  seen. 
When  Thoseos  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Bach  to  the  field  Penthedlea  led 
From  the  fierce  Tirgfn  when  the  Grecians  fled, 
With  sooh  rotam'd  triamphant  flrom  flie  war, 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  loftj  ear; 
They  dash  with  manly  ibree  thoir  moony  shields ; 
With  Ibmale  shouts  roeound  tho  Phrygian  fleldSb 

DmTX«ir. 

Havino  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  mentioned  in  my 
yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic  of  women, 
I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may  very  well  deserve  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  were  put  to 
public  schools,  where  they  learned  to  box.  and  play  at  cudgels, 
with  several  other  accomplishments  of  the  same  nature ;  so  that 
nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of 
her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the  great  horse, 
to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling,  and  listed  into  several  companies,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman 
was  to  be  married  until  she  had  killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of 
fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs,  and 
when  they  made  any  parties  of  diversion,  instead  of  entertaining 
themselves  at  ombre  or  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the 
bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  together.  There  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  blush  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
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women  never  dressed  but  to  look  terrible,  to  whidi  end  they 
wodld  sometimes  after  a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  hce  wbich  had 
the  most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  beaatifiiL  If  they 
found  lace,  jewels,  ribbons,  or  any  ornaments  ip  silver  or  gold 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing  it 
themselves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed 
to  any  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters  The  senate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  counsellor  of  state  that  was 
not  past  child-bearing.  They  used  to  boast  their  republic  had 
continued  four  thousand  years,  which  is  altogether  improbable, 
unless  we  may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they 
measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  female 
republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who  had  made  war 
upon  them  several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length 
overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe 
to  several  causes ;  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  committed  some  fatal  mis- 
takes in  several  dispatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend, 
that  the  first  minister  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  afiairs,  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  required ;  but  this 
I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since  it  seems  to  contradict  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  probable  reason  of  this 
great  disaster ;  for  he  affirms,  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very  night  before  the 
battle  :  however  it  was,  this  signal  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  assistance  ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  common  eflfbrts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
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continued  for  many  years  before  they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together,  mado  them 
so  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged 
in  separate  camps,  but  afterwards  as  they  grew  more  familiar, 
they  pitched  their  tents  promiscuously. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  chequered  with  both  sexes, 
they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to  invite  their  fellow- 
soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and  would  dress  their  tents  with 
flowers  and  boughs,  for  their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like 
one  more  than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her  name  on  the 
table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in 
a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
verse  and  sonnet.  These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  together  and 
make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in 
a  few  years  produced  several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the  women 
complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and  long  nails  of  their 
confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to  prune  themselves  into 
such  figures  as  were  most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  and 
allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the  men 
would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
to  the  women  whom  they  most  admired,  and  would  frequently 
dress  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms  of  their  mistresses,  with  any 
thing  which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women 
observing  that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  such  trappings  and  gugaws,  set  their 
heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  out-shine  one 
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another  in  all  counoils  of  war,  or  the  like  Bolemn  meetiiigL  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  ohflerving  how  the  women's  heftrts  were 
Bet  upon  finery,  began  to  embellish  themselves,  and  look  as 
agreeably  as  they  oould  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  aliort^ 
after  a  few  years  conversing  together,  the  women  had  learned  to 
smile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men 
lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  another,  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 
over  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one  army  married  the 
colonels  in  the  other ;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives  ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers  were 
matched,  after  the  example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the 
two  republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the 
most  floiirishing  and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  they  inhabited  C. 


No.  435.    SATURDAY,  JULY  19. 

Neo  dao  sant,  at  fonna  daplex,  noo  ftemina  did 

Neo  puer  at  poasint*  neatnunque  et  utrumque  videntor. 

Ovm.  Met  Iv.  878. 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
▲  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

Addison. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  arc  written  on  subjects 
that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and  discourses  ;  but  there  is 
another  sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my  countrymen  and  con  torn- 
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porarlcs,  and  to  mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculons 
custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  world,  during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swell,  but  I  observed  its  motions. 
The  party-patches  had  not  time  to  muster  themselves  before  I 
detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very 
first  time  it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.*  I  might  here  men- 
tion several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects,  upon  which  I  have 
bestowed  distinct  papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effectually 
quashed  those  irregularities  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I 
am  afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  to 
relish  those  discourses  which  were  fn  no  little  vogue  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
fashions  and  customs  I  attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  of 
my  own,  and  that  their  great-grandmothers  could  not  be  so 
whimsical  as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  reason,  when  I 
think  on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  Speculations  will  make 
about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces 
of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion 
lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagancies  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
that  of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a 
riding-coat  and  a  periwig ;  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag 
or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As 
in  my  yesterday^s  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of  two 
sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mix- 
ture of  two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already  shown  my  dis- 
like of  this  immodest  custom  more  than  once ;  but  in  contempt 
of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that  the  high- 
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ways  about  this  great  oitj  are  still  yery  nmoh  infeited  with  I 
female  cavaliers. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Soger  di 
CoYcrley^s  about  this  time  twelye-month,  an  equestrian  ladj 
of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  pLains  which  lay  at  a  diftann 
from  his  house.  I  was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  mj 
old  friend ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  m 
strange  a  sight,  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them  who  came  by  u^ 
what  it  was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, '  'Tis  a  gentle- 
woman, saving  your  worship^s  presence,  in  a  coat  and  haL'  This 
produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  bouse,  where  we 
had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meet- 
ing this  geutleman-llko  lady  on  the  highway,  was  asked  by  lier 
whether  that  was  Covcrlcy-hall ;  the  honest  man  seeing  only  tlia 
male  part  of  tbe  querist,  replied,  '  yes,  sir ; '  but  upon  the  second 
question,  *  whether  Sir  llogcr  do  Coverley  was  a  married  man,* 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note 
into  *  no,  madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 
with  what  an  indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  described  by 
that  excellent  satirist.  lie  would  have  represented  her  in  her 
riding  habit  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  Centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices,  or  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  tbe 
appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  shades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  lloman  ladies  had 
trausfornied  themselves.^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with  greater  ten- 
derness, and  have  all  along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods 
to  bring  them  off  from  any  little  extravagances  into  which  they 
are  sometimes  unwarily  fallen :    I  think  it,  however,  absolutely 

1  And  had  Addison  lived  to  our  days,  whut  would  he  have  said  to  a 
Bloomer  and  Woman's  righU,  &o.  Ac  f — 6. 
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Decessarj  to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two  sexes,  and  to 
take  uoticc  of  the  smallest  encroachments  which  the  one  makes 
upon  the  other.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  hear  any 
more  complaints  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  mj  shedisoiples 
who  peruse  these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but  little  by 
them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an  amphibious  dress. 
This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  not  I  lately  met  one  of 
these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Park,  who  looked  upon  me  with 
a  masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  intention  j  and  therefore 
(question  not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them  right  in 
this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  consider  with  themselves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely 
female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our 
glasses  ;  or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should  they  meet  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  us 
from  France,  a  country  which  has  infected  all  the  nations  in  Eu- 
rope with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole 
j>eoi)le,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  re- 
flections which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths  in  the  gross; 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares 
to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  there* 
fore  only  remark,  that  as  liveliness  and  assurance  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation,  the  same 
habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  peoplOi 
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which  they  produce  among  those  of  our  own  oountry.  Modasfef 
is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  vivaoitj  is  theirs :  and  when 
this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  £ftmilj-boaaty,  for  whieli 
our  British  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  uniyene, 
it  makes  up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  nuui  enn 
possibly  behold.  0. 


No.  439.    THURSDAY,  JULY  24. 

HI  narrata  fernnt  alio:  meiuaraqne  fletl 
Croacit;  et  andltls  aliqald  noms  a^JIdt  aaetor. 

Otid.  MetxiLST. 
Somo  tell  what  they  havo  heard,  or  talee  devise; 
Each  fiction  still  iniprov'd  with  added  Ilea. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  and 
avenues  as  gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was  done  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structuihe  of  it 
was  contrived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed  every 
word  which  was  spoken  Ui  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  so  that 
the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hub- 
bub of  low  dying  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn 
out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  speeches 
and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  governments 
which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame,  with  regard 
to  the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful  minister  run  through 
the  whole  people.  There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that 
does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelli- 
gencers distributed  in  their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
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th«i  rfiMoarie  and  eonTcrBatlon  of  Ibe  whole  kingdom  or  commoa- 
wenlth  where  they  art  employed.  The  widest  of  kings,  all u ding 
to  theso  inTieible  and  UTtsuj^pccted  spies  who  are  pUnted  by  kings 
fttid  rulers  over  their  fellow-citisens,  &s  well  as  those  Toluntarj 
in  formers  that  are  buszing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man,  and 
making  their  court  by  such  secret  niethods  of  intelligenoe^ 
has  giiren  us  a  very  prudent  caution :  *  Curse  not  the  king^  no 
not  in  thy  thought^  and  curse  uai  the  rieh  in  thy  bed-ehamber : 
fbr  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  earry  the  yoiee,  and  that  whioh  haili 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter/ 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulens  to  make  use  of  other 
people^s  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  particjular  oare  to  do  it 
in  sueh  a  manner,  that  tt  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person 
whose  life  aud  oonTersation  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is 
eapable  of  so  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  oiuch 
to  be  rolled  upon.  He  cwi  biTe  no  great  ties  of  honour,  or 
isheekt  of  console oce^  to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evi donees, 
here  the  person  aeoiised  has  no  opportunity  of  vindiesting  him* 
He  will  be  more  ind  iiatrioas  to  oarry  that  which  is  gratefulj 
than  that  whioh  is  true.  There  will  be  no  oooasiou  for  him,  if 
be  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  discovery ;  so  that  he  na« 
turally  iu flames  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is 
faulty,  perverta  what  is  goodj  and  misrepresyiita  what  is  indiffer- 
ent. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  bat  that  such  igaomluious  wretches 
let  their  private  paAsiona  ioto  these  their  eland osiiue  informations, 
and  oft^n  wreck  their  particular  spite  and  malice  agaiixst  the  per- 
•cm  whom  they  are  set  to  watoh.  It  Is  a  pleasant  aoene  enough, 
which  an  Italian  author  describes  between  a  spy,  aud  a  (ordinal 
who  employed  him.  The  cardjual  is  represented  as  miuuibg 
down  etsry  thing  that  is  told  him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low 
▼oioe,  *  8uch  au  one^  the  advooate,  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
ntblu  my  hearing,  that  your  emineuoe  was  a  very  great  poltrou^' 
VOL.  vr,— J* 
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and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,  add% 
that  another  called  him  a  mercenarj  rascal  in  a  pubUo  oonTwn* 
tion.  The  cardinal  replies,  very  well,  and  bids  ium  go  on.  The 
spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till 
the  cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  aooondielt 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they  have  not 
only  shewed  a  particular  disregard  to  those  unmerited  reproeehas 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  but  have  been  altogetlier  free 
from  that  impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  theuL  The  histories  of  Alexander  and 
Csosar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  souls  are  of  a 
quite  contrary  character.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sieilj,  had  a 
dungeon  which  was  a  very  ourious  piece  of  architecture  ;  and  of 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains 
in  that  island.  It  was  called  Dionysius^s  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear. 
The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  into  a  funnel,  whidi 
was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all 
his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had 
at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over  it,  where  he  used  to  apply 
himself  to  the  fuuDcl,  and  by  that  means  overhear  every  thing 
that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  a  Ca»ar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather  have  died 
by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  the 
detecting  of  it 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive  after  every 
thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes  his  time  but  very  indiffer- 
ently. He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 
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Nay,  he  will  soifer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him,  when  it  is 
forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it.  For  this  reason  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  those  officious  friends,  that  would  be  telling 
every  malicious  report,  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  so  variable, 
that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  or  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequent- 
ly out  of  the  same  mouth  upon  the  sam»  person,  and  upon  the 
same  occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  oom-' 
mendations,  as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain  from 
speaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferrat  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disapproYes  as 
he  finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character,  whidi  is 
finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teas- 
ing himself  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

"  He  had  not  that  application,  and  submission,  and  reverence 
for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  hb  wisdom  and  * 
breeding ;  and  often  crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more 
rudeness  than  was  natural  to  him.  Tet  he  was  impertinently 
solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  ?aid  of  him  in  private,  and 
what  resentments  she  had  towards  him/  And  when  by  some  con- 
fidents, who  had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her  majesty,  he 
was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of  it, 
that  sometimes  by  passionate  complaints  and  representations  to 
the  king ;  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen,  in  bewailing  his  misfortune ;  he  fr^uently 
exposed  himself,  and  left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  eclaircissement  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret  intAU^gik^s^** 
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No.  440.    FRIDAT,  JULY  25. 

Ylywe  Bl  rtotA  ncseta,  dtooft  d«  psltlii 

Hoi.ILEp.fl.tia 
Learn  to  Ytf  weO,  or  Mtly  make  jonr  wilt 

Ponk 

I  HAVE  already  gtyen  my  reader  an  aooomit  of  a  set  of  meny 
fellows,  who  are  passing  their  summer  together  in  the  oonntiy,  * 
being  provided  of  a  great  house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  conve- 
nient apartment  for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  .inilnnaiy 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any  way  indispoaed,  or 
out  of  humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  seeretaiy 
of  this  society,  by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  aoqoabts 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall  bere  ntmkm 
a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
'^Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  establishment 
which  we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of  good  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation,  and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to 
improve  ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we  may 
next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  institution  may  be  no  less  advantageous  to  the  public 
than  to  ourselves,  we  shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  desiring  you  at  the  same  time,  if  you  see  any  thing 
faulty  in  them,  to  favour  us  with  your  admonitions.  For  you 
must  know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proposed  among  us  to  chuse  you 
for  our  visitor,  to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  the  col- 
lege having  declared  last  week,  he  did  not  like  the  Spectator 
of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  such 
his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  Nemine  oaniradicenie. 
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"  On  Moad&j  tbe  Assembly  w&s  ta  very  good  kumoiiry  having 
rocetved  some  recruits  of  French  claret  that  niorDing ;  when  uti- 
luckiJy,  towarda  feha  middle  of  the  diauer,  oue  of  the  compaDy 
swore  at  hia  aeri^ant  ia  &  rery  rough  maauorf  for  haTiog  |^ixt  too 
much  wftter  In  hie  wina.  Upon  whioh  the  pre^idt'tit  of  the  dayi 
who  ia  alwaya  the  mouth  of  the  eompuiy,  after  h&yiiig  convttio^d 
him  of  the  impertiaenoe  of  his  paastoo^  and  tbc  iDiult  it  had  madu 
upon  the  company,  ordered  hia  man  to  take  him  from  the  table, 
and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary.  There  was  but  oue  luore  sent 
away  that  day ;  thia  wa^  a  gentleman  who  is  r<^ekoued  by  some 
persoim  one  of  the  greatest  wifea^  and  by  othera  ooe  of  the  greatest 
boobiea  about  town.  ThiB  you  will  a&y  is  a  strange  eh&raot^r, 
but  what  makes  it  stranger  yet,  it  ia  a  very  tru©  one^  for  he  it 
perpetually  the  reverae  of  himi^elf^  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
ezeeia.  We  brought  him  htthcr  to  divert  as,  which  he  did  very 
well  upon  the  road^  having  laviahed  away  qjs  muoh  wit  and  langhi?! 
ter  upon  the  hackney  coachman,  a^  might  have  served  him  during 
hie  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been  duly  mamige4     He  had  beea 

tlampbh  for  two  or  three  daja,  hut  was  to  far  connived  at,  m 
jbopes  of  recovery^  that  we  diapatched  one  of  the  hriakest  fellows 
ftmong  the  brotherhood  ioto  the  iiifirmary,  for  having  told  him  ui 
table  he  waa  not  marry.  But  our  president  observing  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  long  fit  of  atupidity^  and  oonatmiug  it  as  a 
soniempi  of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
{)&red  for  such  companions.  He  waa  no  sooner  got  iuto  it,  but . 
his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  hi ni  in  so  violent  a  manner,  thall 
he  shook  the  whole  in£rmary  with  the  noiee  of  it,  and  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day, 

"  On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  eat  down,  but  one  of  the 
impany  compiained  that  his  head  ached  ]  upon  which  anothefl 
Mm,  in  an  inBolent  manner,  what  he  did  there  then ;   thii 
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insenfdbly  grew  into  some  wann  words ;  bo  that  tha  presideDt,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gaye  direetioDB  to  take  them  both  from 
the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  afters  aa* 
other  of  the  company  telling  hb,  he  knew  by  a  pain  in  his  ahoolder 
that  we  should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glass  in  the  apartment  aboTe- 
mentioned. 

"  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  haying  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrioe  aa  be 
read  it^  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president 
consented,  but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  discovering  his  aeeret 
discontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish  that  was  served  api 
and  refusing  to  laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and  desired 
him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner a  very  honest  fellow  chanciDg  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his 
neighbour  cried  out, '  to  the  infirmary ;'  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same  natural  antipathy  to 
a  pun,  which  some  have  to  a  oat.  This  produced  a  long  debate. 
Upon  the  whole  the  punster  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour 
sent  o£ 

On  Thursday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  strong  voice,  but  weak  understanding.  He  had  un- 
luckily engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with  a  man  of  ezoellent 
sense,  but  of  a  modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to 
every  answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have  enforced  his  argu- 
ment. Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still 
reasoned  in  a  more  clamorous  and  confused  manner,  and  to  make 
the  greater  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud 
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thump  upon  the  taUe.  The  president  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gmel,  till  such  time  as  he 
should  be  sufficiently  weakened  for  conversation. 

"  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  remarkable,  saving  only, 
that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  desir- 
ing to  be  released  from  their  confinement,  and  voudiing  for  one 
another's  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 

"  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses  from  persons  who 
had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  up.  The  infirmary  was  indeed  never  so  full  as 
on  this  day,  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till  upon 
my  going  abroad  I  observed  that  it  was  an  easterly  wind.  The 
retirement  of  most  of  my  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  yon  this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
out assuring  you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  are  under  confinement,  as  those  who  are  at  liberty,  are  your 
very  humble  servants,  though  none  jnore  than,"  &c.  0. 


No.  441.    SATURDAY,  JULY  2d. 

81  tndtxm  OlaUtor  orbli» 
ImptTldiim  fisrlMt  rainai 

HoB.&Od.llL7 
Should  th«  wbol«  frmme  of  nfttore  round  bim  breik. 

In  ruin  and  oooAuIod  barl'd. 
He,  nnooncern'd,  woald  hear  the  mighty  onck. 
And  ftand  Mear»  axxMMt  s  fhUen  world. 

Ahoii. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and  a  very 
wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the  greatest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dangers  on  all 
sides,  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless  casualties,  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented,  had  he  foreseen  them. 
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It  is  our  oomforty  while  we  are  obnoxioiu  to  wo  auui^  mo* 
cbnts,  that  we  are  under  the  oare  of  ooe  who  direote  JMyrtjiy. 
cies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  erezy  thing  that  ii 
capable  of  annoying  or  offending  us;  who  knows  the  Mmtaaee 
we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on  thois 
who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  bem  to  ao  iafin- 
itely  wise  and  good  a  being,  is  a  firm  reliaooe  on  him  for  the 
blessings  and  couyenienoies  of  life,  and  an  habitual  tnut  in  Ub 
for  deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difBoulties  as  nuy  bt- 
fal  us. 

The  man,  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  hss 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
weakuesB  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  oontem- 
plation  of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his 
safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made  up 
by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is 
almighty.  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom, 
happy  by  his  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine 
attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  commanded  to  put 
our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us  ;  the 
divine  goodness  having  made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing we  should  have  been  miserable,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  re- 
commend this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  these  thai 
follow. 
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The  first  and  ttnmgest  is,  tliat  we  are  promiaedi  fie  will 

not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  without  considering  the  supernatural  blessing  which  ao* 
companies  this  duty,  we  may  observe  that  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other  wprds,  that  this  firm  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  great  disposer  of  all  things,  oontributes 
yery  much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing 
it  *  manfully.  A  person  who  belieyefl  he  has  his  snocoar  at  hand, 
and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  eonfidenee  of  success.  I 
could  produce  instances  from  history,  of  generals,  who  out  of  a 
belief  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  some  inyisible  as- 
sistant, did  not  only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost, 
but  have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would  haye  done, 
had  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief.  I  might  in  the  same 
manner  shew  how  such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  almighty 
being,  naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  ohearfiilness,  and  all 
other  dispositions  of  the  mind  that  alleviate  those  calamities  we 
are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  its  separation,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state 
of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and  companions 
that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  support  her  under  such  trem- 
blings of  thought,  such  fear,  such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but 
the  casting  of  all  her  cares  upon  him  who  first  gave  her  being, 

*  7o  the  bearing  it.  When  the  participle  with  the  preceding  article 
the,  18  made  use  of,  it  becomes  a  subetantiTe,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
followed  by  the  genitive,  not  the  aeeusative,  case.  He  said  before  '^totkt 
gettina  clear  of  "  which  was  right :  he  should  here  have  said  "  to  the  heat- 
ing of  it" — H. 

VOL.  VI.— 17* 
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who  has  oondacted  her  through  one  stage  of  ii|  and  will  be  ahrajs 
with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  throvi^ 
eternity  ? 

Bayid  has  yery  beautifollj  represented  this  steadj  reUaaee 
on  God  Almighty  in  his,  twenty- third  psalm,  whioh  is  a  kind  rf 
Pastoral  Hymn,  and  filled  with  those  allusions  whioh  are  usual 
iu  that  kind  of  writmg.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  following  translation  of  it. 


•  The  lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare^ 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchfal  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hoars  defend. 

n. 
When  in  the  snltry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  Tales  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivet's  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  yerdant  landscape  flow.    » 

m. 
Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  OTer-fpread ; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 

Tho'  in  a  bare  and  ragged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  ray  pains  beguile: 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

a 

•  The  author's  devout  torn  of  mind,  and  exquisite  taste,  mutually  i 
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No.  445.    THURSDAY,  JULY  31. 

TmiU  non  «■  aift.    Bftpla,  Loperoe. 

Uamx,  Bplg.  1  11& 
Toa  Mj,  Lap«reii%  what  I  write 
Fat  worth  m  much,  /on're  ia  tiie  ilgbt 

This  ib  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  anthors  will  proba- 
bly publish  their  last  words.'  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  oar  week- 
ly historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war, 
will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,  and  an  ap- 
proaching peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this 
new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  but 
Tery  heayily.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and 
the  improbability  of  notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every 
other  day  retailed  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several 
years  last  past  A  facetious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun, 
oaUs  this  present  mortality  among  authors,  '  the  fall  of  the 
leaf 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed,  The  Last  Words  of  Mr. 

'  The  allosion  is  to  a  stamp  duty  of  a  half  penny  for  every  half  sheet, 
which  was  to  go  into  force  on  the  next  day,  Aug.  1.  "  Have  you  seen  the 
red  stamp  f"  writes  Swift.  "Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  hnlf 
pcnnj.  The  Observator  is  fallen:  the  Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  Flying  Post :  the  Examiner  is  deadlj  sick.  The  Spectator  keeps  up 
and  doubles  its  price." — V.  Swiit*s  Works,  vol — ^p. — G. 

sisted  each  other  in  composing  these  divine  hymns^  of  which  we  have 
several  specimens  in  the  course  of  the  Spectator.  As  the  sentiments  are 
highly  poetical  in  themselves,  and  taken,  fur  the  most  part,  from  inspired 
scripture,  his  true  judgment  suggested  to  him,  that  the  splendour  of  them 
was  best  preserved  in  a  pure  and  simple  expression :  and  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  made  that  simplicity  pathetjo. — H. 
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Baxter.  The  title  sold  so  great  a  namber  of  thfifle  papers,  that 
about  a  week  after,  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inaeribed. 
More  Last  Words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  same  maimer,  I  haye 
reason  to  think,  that  several  ingenious  writers,  who  haye  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give  over  so, 
but  intend  to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  fonn, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  bnaineH, 
in  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  io  ae- 
quaint  my  reader  with  the  motives  by  which  I  aot  in  this  great 
crisis  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  I  abonld 
throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  aet  ef 
parliament,  which  is  to  operate  within  these  four-and-twenlj 
hours,  or  whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  specolatioiia 
i^om  day  to  day,  before  the  public.  The  argument  which  pre- 
vails with  mc  most  on  the  first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am 
informed  by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every 
single  paper  to  two  pence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  duty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should 
have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 
find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work, 
have  much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recom- 
pence  for  the  expence  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruc- 
tion, as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of 
it,  does  not  find  himself  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man 
for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-pennyworth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails 
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with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  oonuder  that  the  tax  on  paper 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  I  have  ene- 
mies, who  are  apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say, '  I  fear  they 
would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  such  an  occasion^  to 
a  spirit  of  malecontentedness,  which  I  am  resolved  none  shall 
ever  justly  upbraid  me  with.  No,  I  diall  glory  in  contributbg 
my  utmost  to  the  weal  public ;'  and  if  my  country  receives  fire 
or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  bo  very  well  pleased 
to  find  myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
no  honest  man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  same  rule 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  Tery  well  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers 
than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  fhr  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  sides  ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but 
with  an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches,  of  trimming, 
time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret  hate,  and  the  like.  Now, 
though  in  these  my  compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of 
common  sense,  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is 
always  of  an  indifferent  nature;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  censures  of  those 
who  will  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and 
things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of  this  nature ;  but  not- 

*  V.  Guardian,  166 — Note  on  the  subject — C. 

*Thi8  ia  Tickell'a  reading,  altered  by  modern  editiora,  on  I  know  not 
what  authority,  to  the  more  common  form — pubiie  toeaf. — G. 
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withstanding  my  name  has  been  sometimes  trajaoed  by  this  con- 
temptible tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadTer- 
sions  upon  them.  The  trnth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them 
appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  like 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  disooyered  by  the  miero- 
scope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnified. 

Haying  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shewn  themselTes  the 
enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  pnblie, 
did  not  I  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are 
its  friends,  iii  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and  professions,  in 
the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  so  yain  as  to  think  this  ap- 
probation is  so  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  design. 
There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world,  to  afford 
patronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to  advance 
truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  any  particular  cause  or  faction.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in 
me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule. 
They  have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  who  have  ap- 
peared serious  rather  than  absurd  ;  or,  at  best,  have  aimed  rather 
at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  the 
object  of  derision  :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  wea- 
pon may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness.  G. 
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Qnld  deoMi,  quid  noa ;  qoft  Ttnu»  qjA  fcnt  «rror. 

Hob.  Aft  Pott  80a 
Whtt  lit,  whtt  not,  wbtt  txttOtBt,  or  ID. 

BotOOMMOK. 

Since  two  or  three  writers  of  oomedy  who  are  now  liying, 
haye  taken  their  farewel  of  the  stage,  thoee  who  raooeed  them 
finding  themselyes  incapable  of  rising  up  to  their  wit,  humonr, 
and  good  sense,  have  only  imitated  them  in  some  of  thoee  loose 
unguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  eorrapl 
taste  of  the 'more  Tioious  part  of  their  audience.  When  persons 
of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  diffisr* 
ence  between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to 
some  of  these  degenerate  compositions  that  I  have  written  the 
following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  yirtuous  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly  see  the  influmioe  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would  not 
be  fashionable  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its  professors ;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentleman  ;  vanity  would  be 
out  of  countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  esteem  which  is  due  to  it 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regulations  the 
Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  that  had, 
in  recommending  the  religion,  the  government,  and  public  wor- 
ship  of  its  country.  Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections 
and  limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of  our 
vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments  ;  but  should  always 
rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our  age,  that 
the  lewdness  of  our  theatre  should  be  so  much  complained  of, 
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and  80  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tbat  some  time  or 
other  we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  thef  licentionsneaa  of  the 
theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  assistance  to  the  adTanoement 
of  morality,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age>  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut  out  horn  this  noble  diTer- 
sion,  by  reason  of  those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany 
.it.  A  father  is  often  afiraid  that  his  daughter  should  be  mined 
by  those  entertainments,  which  were  inyented  for  the  aooompli^ 
ment  and  refining  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  and  Homan 
plays  were  written  with  such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Soeratee 
used  to  frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the  Bomaa 
theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  represented ;  and  aa  ia 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  religious  oeremonyi  there 
were  seyeral  indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  see 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial  on  this  hint  made  the 
following  epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  applied  to  some 
grave  friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  present  at  some 
such  entertainment. 

Nosses  jocoMB  dulce  cum  sacmm  Flora^ 
Festosque  Insoa,  et  licentiam  vulgi. 
Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  Hey  ere  venistl  t 
An  ideo  tantam  veneraa,  ut  exires  t 

L.  i.  Ep.  8. 

Why  doBt  thou  come,  great  censor  of  thy  age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  t 
With  awfiil  countenance  and  brow  severe, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  doet  thou  here  t 
See  the  mixt  crowd  t  how  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain  I 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again? 


An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an  age 

11  take,  that  it  not 
age,  is  not  the  waT 


*  Jtefarmatian  of  ths  age.     Impossible.     No  play  will  take,  that  it  not 
adapted  to  the  pr«vat/tn^  manfMrt.     But  to  flatter  the 


to  reform  it — ^H. 
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unoDg  the  Greeks  or  Bomaiui ;  bat  thej  were  too  wie^  and  good 
to  let  tho  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of  siieh  a  natore, 
that  people  of  the  most  sense  and  rirtue  could  not  be  at  it. 
Whateyer  yices  are  represented  upon  the  stage,  they  ought  to  be 
so  marked  and  branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  i^ipear  eiUier 
laudable  or  amiable  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  with  them. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  English  comedies  aboye^mentioned,  we 
would  thiok*  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contHtfy  maum,  and 
that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen  stage,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  in  Christian  theatres.  There  is  another  rule, 
likewise,  which  was  obseryed  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which 
these  modem  geniuses  haye  no  regard  to,  and  that  was,  neyer  to 
ohuse  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  im- 
proper for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  commisera- 
tion rather  than  laughter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  find  any 
comedy  in  so  polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  yiola- 
tions  of  the  marriage-bed.  The  falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hus- 
band has  giyen  occasion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  8ci]no  or  a 
Lelius  would  haye  looked  upon  incest  or  murder  to  haye  been 
improper  subjects  for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  plays.  If  an  alderman  appears 
upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
An  husband  that  is  a  little  graye  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with 
the  same  fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  squires,  and  jus 
ticos  of  the  quarwny  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  purpose.  I 
haye  seen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  all  these  capacities.  In 
short,  our  English  writers  are  as  frequently  seyere  upon  this  in- 

•  Would  think.  The  author  should  have  said, — thould  thinks — for  he 
meant  to  express  the  cfrtainty  of  the  conclusion ;  not  any  inelinaiion  of 
ours  to  form  it  Yet  there  seems  to  be  something  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious in  the  use  of  these  auxiliary  verbs, — wndd^  and  »hauld, — for,  in  this 
very  instance,  it  would  be  right  to  say — a  man  icould  think,  and  not,  a 
man  ih&uld  think.  The  rule  is  clear,  [see  Dr.  Wallis,  de  ptrbU  auxUiaribtu 
wnUUit]  but  the  reason  of  it  if  not  so  apparent — ^H. 
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nooeni  unhftppj  creatnre,  oommonlj  known  bj  the  nftme  of  t 
cuckold,  as  the  aDcient  comic  writera  were  npon  en  eating  pan- 
site,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  oontriveB  mattery  that  the  tm 
criminals  are  the  fayourites  of  the  Midienoe.  We  ait  itill,  and 
wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  i^ 
meet  with  proper  oppbrtuniUes,  and  ont  of  hnmoor  when  thcj 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  aoeomplished  gwUe- 
man  upon  the  English  stage,  is  the  person  that  la  familiar  with 
other  men's  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own ;  as  the  fine  wemaa 
is  generally  a  composition  of  sprightliness  and  fidaehood.  I  di 
not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenneas  of  uiTention,  ^ 
pravation  of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  mankind ;  but  I  have  ofWa 
wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets  oannot  frame  to  themaelrea  tht 
idea  of  a  fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore-master,  or  of  a  fine  wonai 
that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system  of  ethisi 
out  of  the  writings  of  these  corrupt  poets,  under  the  title  of  Stags 
Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted  from  this  thought,  by  a 
project  which  has  been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it  seems,  the  history  of  a 
young  fellow,  who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from 
the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in  every  circumstanee  of 
his  life  and  conversation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
fine  gentleman  in  English  comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on 
it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not  but  it  may  have  as 
good  an  effect  upon  the  drama,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  to* 
manoe.  0. 
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Long  exerdM,  mj  (Heiid,  imirM  the  mliid, 
And  what  was  oooe  dlallk^d,  we  pleasing  find. 

There  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better  tarn  of 
sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  months  of  the  vulgar, 
that  custom  is  a  second  nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the 
man  anew,  and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  oapaoitiea  altogether 
different  from  those  he  was  bom  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history 
of  Staffordshire,  tells  as  of  an  ideot  that  chancing  to  live  within 
the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always  amusing  himself  with  counting 
the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the  dock  struck,  the  dock  being 
spoiled  by  some  accident,  the  ideot  continued  to  strike  and  count 
the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  when  it  was  entire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story,  it  is  very  certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanieal 
effect  upon  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extra 
ordinary  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable  effect  which 
custom  has  upon  human  nature;  and  which,  if  rightly  observed, 
may  lead  us  into  very  useful  rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here 
take  notice  of  in  custom,  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming, 
though  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts 
so  strong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entire- 
ly to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  love  of  a 
retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is 
conversant  in  one  or  the  other,  until  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for 
relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused.    Nay, 
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a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff/  until  he  is  vnaUe  to 
pass  away  his  time  without  it;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and  imjprovea  in  pro- 
portion to  the  application  which  we  bestow  upon  iL  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at  length  an  entertauDment.  Our 
employments  are  changed  into  our  diversions.  The  mind  grows 
fond  of  those  actions  she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  re- 
luotancy  from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been  used  to  walL 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent  to  us,  hot 
eyen  such  as  were  painful,  will  by  custom  and  practioe  become 
pleasant  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  in  his  natural  philosophy, 
that  our  taste  is  never  pleased  better,  than  with  those  thingi 
which  at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  partioalar  instai* 
oes  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  seldom 
approves  upon  the  first  taste;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of 
them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  afier 
the  same  manner,  and  after  Laving  habituated  herself  to  any  par- 
ticular exercise  or  employment,  not  only  loses  her  first  aversion 
towards  it,  but  couceives  a  certain  fondness  and  affection  for  it 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,' 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  as- 
sure me^'  upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into  several  rolls  and 
records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an  employment  was  at  first 
very  dry  and  irksome  to  him,  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleas- 
ure in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicero. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  considered  custom 
as  it  makes  things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and 
though  others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is  possible 

'  Dr.  Atterbury — placed  much  higher  by  hi«  contemporaries  than  by 
posterity. — G. 

*  /  have  heard  one — assure  tne,  A  tauto1o^:y.  Better  rea«l  and  ditiposa 
thus: — **One  of  the  greatest,  Ac,  has  owuredme,  that,  though  upon  his  be- 
ings Aa  he  found  the  employment  at  first  very  dr}*,**  ^c. 
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they  may  *  not  haye  drawn  those  nses  from  it,  with  which  I  intend 
to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  hnman  nature,  it 
may  instruct  us  in  yery  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  haye  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or  series  ol 
action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may 
haye  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  yery  disagreeable  to  him 
at  first ;  but  use  and  application  will  certainly  render  it  not  <mly 
less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recommend  to  eyery  one  that  ad- 
mirable precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  haye  giyen  to  his 
disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  must  haye  drawn  from  ^ 
obsenration  I  haye  enlarged  upon.  Optimum  vitm genus  eiigito, 
nam  constsetudo  faciei  jucundissimufn.  Pitch  upon  that  course 
of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it  the 
most  delightful  Men,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to 
chuse  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pux^ 
^e  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable. 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent  of  any 
present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination 
will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  rea- 
son to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most  sen- 
sual and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  '  The  gods,  (said  Hesiod,)  have  placed  Labour  before 
Virtue,  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and  difficult,  but  grows 
more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  you  advance  in  it'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it,  with  steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little 

*  //  M  pouihU  they  may.    t.  e.  It  may  be  they  may.     It  should  either 
b»    ihey  may  not,  or  ii  is  pouibU  tfuy  hmt  moi. 
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time  find,  that  'her  ways  are  ways  of  plaaMuntnaaa,  and  tlimi  aL 

her  paths  are  peace.* 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  farther  obaeire,  that 
the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  he  attended  with  that  pleat- 
ure,  which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are 
hahitnated,  hat  with  those  sapemomerary  joys  of  heart,  that  rise 
from  the  conscioasness  of  saoh  a  pleasure,  from  the  sattafiMtion 
of  actmg  ap  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  from  the  prospeot  of 
an  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  ohsenratioii  which 
we  haye  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particolar  oare,  whea 
we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  coarse  of  life,  how  we  too  fire* 
quently  indulge  ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diveraionsaiid 
entertainments,  since  the  mind  may  insensibly  fall  off  from  the 
relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that  pleas- 
ure which  it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of 
a  much  more  inferior '  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  property 
in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
it  is  accustomed,  is  to  shew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  ofl 
to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pless- 
ures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven,  will  not  be 
capable  of  affiecting  those  minds  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for 
it ;  we  must,  in  this  world,  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue^  if 
we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of  those  spiritaal 
joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  seal  to 
all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her,  during  this  her  present  state 
of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as 
the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  life. 

*  Inferior  ie,  itself  a  comparative.  It  should  ha— for  delighi*  o/anit^ 
prior  and  much  more  unprovable  nature. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spirits,  who,  by  long  oustom, 
haye  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lost  and  sensaality,  malice 
and  revenge,  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  lau- 
dable, are  naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them,  they  cannot  be 
happy  when  divested  of  the  body,  unless  we  may  suppose,  that 
Providence  will,  in  a  manner,  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  mir- 
acle in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  indeed, 
taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  whibt  in  this  life,  but  when  they  are  removed 
from  all  those  objects  which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherish  in  them- 
selves those  painful  habits  of  mind,  which  are  called  in  scripture 
phrase,  '  the  worm  that  never  dies.'  This  notion  of  heaven  and 
hell  is  so  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been 
finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as  in 
particular  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  but  there 
is  none  who  has  raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it,  as  Dr. 
Scott,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian  Life,  whioh  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written  in  our 
tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has  shewn  how 
every  particular  custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who 
shall  hereafter  practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  custom 
or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  sub* 
sists.  0. 
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-  Jun'MBTiift  ap«rUiii 


In  nblem  oeplt  vertl  Joeoi,  et  ptr  hoiMitaf 
Ir«  minaz  ImpniiA  domot 
«  Hoi.  S.  Sp.  L  148L 

Tlmee  oorrapt,  and  nature  fll  Inclined, 
Prodoe*d  tbe  point  that  left  Um  ttlnc  behind; 
TUI  Mend  with  friend,  and  fkmlllea  atatrUb, 
Triumphant  malice  n^d  throngh  privato  Itfk 

POPB. 

There  is  nothing  ho  noandaloas  to  a  govomment,  mnd  det«i^ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  paa- 
phlets ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tamt 
as  a  satirical  author.     An  angry  writer,  who  cannot  appear  ia 
print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libeb  and  lampoons.     A  gay 
old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  represented  in 
a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and 
broke  it  in  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  was  afterwards  sor- 
yeying  the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could 
not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soliloquy.     What 
have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ?     I  have  only  mul- 
tiplied my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  be- 
fore I  saw  but  one. 

It  has  been  proposed,  ^  to  oblige  every  person  that  writes  a 
book,  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and  place  of  abode.' 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all  printed 
scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  an  expedient  would 
not  only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to 
mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who   have    made  it  their 
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merit  to  convey  to  us  so  grent  a  oharitj  is  aeeret :  theiH3  are  few 
works  of  gtioius  that  como  out  at  first  with  tbe  uti thorns  name. 
The  writer  generally  m^es  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before  Ue 
owDS  them  j  and,  I  believe,  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  wrltittg, 
would  set  pen  to  paper^  if  they  knew^  beforehand,  that  they  tnust 
col  publish  their  productions  bat  on  sueh  eooditioai.  For  my 
own  part,  I  mint  deekre^  the  papers  I  present  the  public  are  like 
filiry  i^ivotirs,  which  shall  last  no  longer  thau  while  the  author  b 
concealed. 

That  whiob  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  restrain  these 
sons  of  calumny  and  defamniion  is,  thai  all  sides  are  equally 
guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 
great  names^  whose  interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  in* 
famous  methods.  I  bave  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry,  who  haTe 
inflieted  an  exemplary  punishment  on  an  author  thai  has  sup- 
ported their  cause  with  falsehaod  and  scandal,  and  treated^  iu  a 
most  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  those  who  ha?o  been  looked 
pou  as  their  rivals  and  astagouists.  Would  a  governmeut  set 
.n  everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those  tn- 
mous  writers,  who  maket»  hi&9  court  to  them  by  t€!aring  to  pieces 
tbe  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly  see  an  end  put 
to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to  government,  and 
reproach  to  human  nature*  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  a^ 
minister  of  state  shine  In  history,  and  would  fill  all  mankind  with 
a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who  should  treat  him  unworthily, 
and  employ  against  him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  us 
I  against  his  enemies. 

I  eaimot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagine 

what  I  have  here  said,  is  spoken  with  a  respect  to  any  party  or 

action,     ^vtty  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a 

Christian  or  a  gentleman,  cannot  but  bo  highly  of  ended  at  this 

LWicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  wbiob  it  ao  mT\^^\x\u^aaRi^TssKa% 
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US  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  aatioikal  erime,  and 
distinguishes  us  from  all  the  governments  thAt  lid  aboat  na.     I 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are  umed 
at  particular  persons,  and  which  are  supported  even  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind,  and  highly 
criminal  in  themselves.      Infamy,    like  other  paniahmenta,  is 
under  the  direction  and  distribution  of  the  magiatrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.     Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  puniahmenta  in 
the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which  took  away  the  good 
name  of  another,  was  to  be  punished  by  death.     Bat  thia  is  fu 
from  being  our  case.     Our  satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and 
Billingsgate.     Scurrility  passes  for  wit;    and  he  who  can  call 
names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have 
the  shrewdest  pen.      By  this  means  the  honour  of  families  is 
ruined,  the  highest  posts  and  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap 
and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  the  noblest  virtues  and  most 
exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the 
ignorant.     Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  nothing  of  our  private 
factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act  his  part  in  the  world,  when  our 
present  heats  and  animosities  are  forgot,  should,  I  say,  such  an 
one  form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in 
the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which 
are  given  them  in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writings 
which  are  daily  published  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters 
must  we  appear ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all 
truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves  the  utmost  detestation 
and  discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the  love  of  their  coua 
try,  or  the  honour  of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  would  therefore 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  deal  in 
these  pemioious  arts  of  writing :  and  of  those  who  take  pleaauro 
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in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  spoken  of  them 
in  former  papers,  and  have  not  stnok  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  valne  npon 
a  good  name,  as  upon  life  itself;  and  I  cannot  hut  think  that 
those  who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy  the  other,  might  * 
they  do  it  with  the  same  secrecy  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  and  dispers- 
iDg  of  such  detestahle  lihels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little 
short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  composers.  By  a  law  of  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  and  Yalens,  i^was  made  death  for  any  person 
not  only  to  write  a  lihel,  hut  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to 
tear  or  burn  it  But  because  I  would  not  be  thought  singular 
in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  my  paper^with  the 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle,  who  was  a  man  of  gre^t  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment 

^'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a  libel,  is  less 
desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the  author  himself  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading  of 
a  defamatory  libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  f 
We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  This  pleasure  is  either  an 
agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with,  when  we  meet  with  a 
witty  thought  which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy  which  we 
conceive  from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is  defamed.  I 
will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these  cases ;  for  perhaps  some 
would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if  I  should 
affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  those  agreeable  sensations,  any 
more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey,  when  they 
touch  his  tongue ;  but  as  to  the  second,  every  one  will  own  that 
pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  in  the  first  case  is  of 
no  continuance ;  it  prevents  our  reason  and  reflection,  and  may 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see  our  neighbour's 
honour  blasted.     If  it  does  not  cease  immedlat^V^  ^  \\»  S&  ^  ^Bk]iGk 
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that  W6  are  not  diBpIeased  with  the  iU-natare  of  the  uASalk,  Imt 
are  glad  to  see  him  defame  his  enemy  bj  all  kinda  of  atoriea;  and 
then  we  desenre  the  pnnii^ment  to  whidi  the  writer  of  the  Bbd 
is  sabjeot  I  shall  here  add  the  words  of  a  uodem  antiMyr. 
<  St  Ghregory  upon  ezeommonicatbg  those  writers  who  had  dis- 
honoured Oastoriius  does  not  ezoept  those  who  read  thmr  wcwks; 
beoanse,  (says  he)  if  calumnies  have  always  been  the  deli|g^t  of 
the  hearerSi  and  a  gratification  to  those  persons  irho  havs  no 
other  advantsge  OTor  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleaane  in 
reading  them  as  guilty  as  he  who  oomposed  them? '  It  is  an 
unoontested  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  eer> 
tainly  do  it  if  they  could ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-lora  did 
not  hinder  them.  *  There  is  no  difference,  (says  Gioero)  between 
advising  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.'  The  So* 
man  law  confirmed  this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and 
authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  those  who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libds, 
so  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  .they  had  composed  them ;  for  if  they  do  not  write 
such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of 
writing,  or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard."  ^ 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  jaA(t 
ment  in  this  particular.  0. 

*  Y.  Bayle's  Diet  yoL  x  p.  890^  10  vols  loL— <X 
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No.  452.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8. 
Eet  natnni  bominnm  norltatls  arldA. 

PUX.  ATVD  TjTl.fTJlL 

.^  Hanuui  nfttore  is  fond  of  norel^. 

.,d:'ERE  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I  taa  more 
aclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general  thirst  after  news. 
There  are  ahout  half  a  doien  ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plen- 
tifully upon  this  curiosity  of  their  fellow-suhjects.  They  all  of 
them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in 
the  same  words ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so  different,  that 
there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public  good,  that 
can  leave  the  coffee-house  with  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has 
given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of 
news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that 
they  are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served  up 
hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them,  by  those 
penetrating  politicians,  who  oblige  the  public  with  their  reflec- 
tions and  observations  upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is 
sent  us  from  abroad.  The  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writerSi 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told  us  in  so 
many  different  papers,  and  if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  arti- 
cles of  the  same  paper ;  notwithstanding  in  a  scarcity  of  foreign 
posts  we  hear  the  same  story  repeated,  by  different  advices  from 
Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great  town  in  Eu- 
rope ;  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations, 
reflections,  and  various  readings  which  it  passes  through,  our 
time  lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  we 
long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will  be  the  next 
step,  or  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  that  whiQhi  hM^  Vm»l 
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already  taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the  whole  town  in  sus- 
pense, and  puts  a  stop  to  conversation. 

This  general  cariosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed  by  our 
late  wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be  of  good  nse  to  a 
person  who  has  such  a  thirsrt  awakened  in  him.  Why  should  not 
a  man  who  takes  delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new, 
apply  himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other  writings  of  the  same 
kind,  where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and  improvement,  than  in  these 
papers  of  the  week  ?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  % 
whole  summer  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  balked 
at  last,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  may 
read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  less  time  than  he  now 
bestows  upon  the  products  of  any  single  post.  Fights,  con- 
quests, and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The  reader's  curi- 
osity is  raised  and  satisfied  every  moment,  and  his  passions 
disappointed  or  gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  sea  and 
wind.  In  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape 
after  knowledge,  nor  punished  with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modern  newsmongers  and  coffee-house 
politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  before,  are 
news  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  haberdasher  in  Cheap- 
side  is  more  concerned  in  the  present  quarrel  of  tho  Cantons, 
than  he  was  in  that  of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe  every 
one  will  allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman  to 
know  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  than  that  of  his  contempora- 
ries, who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Borysthenes. 
As  for  those  who  are  of  another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to 
them  the  following  letter,  from  a  projector,  who  is  willing  to 
torn  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  his  countrymen. 
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"  Mr.  Spectator, 
'^  Tou  mnst  have  observed,  that  men  who  frequent  coffee* 
houses,  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every  thing  that  is 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  thej  have  not  heard  before.  A 
victory,  or  a  defeat,  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shut- 
ting of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and  the  open- 
ing of  it  another.'  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is 
removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delighted  with 
its  return  to  Versailles.  They  read  the  advertisements  with 
the  'same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  aa 
pleased  to  hear  of  a  pye-bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any 
foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every  thing 
that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  to  taste. 
Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain  of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is 
very  near  being  dried  up ;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have  con- 
tracted such  an  inextinguishable  thirst  after  it ;  I  have  takea 
their  case  and  my  own  into  consideration,  and  have  thought  of  a 
project  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.  I  have 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  paper,  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  in 
other  words,  within  the  verge  of  the  penny-post.  I  have  pitched 
upon  this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
carriage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap ;  and  secondly,  because  I 
may  receive  them  every  dajT.  By  this  means  my  readers  will 
have  their  news  fresh  and  fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who 

*  Before  a  new  Cardinal  is  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  rank, 
the  Poi)e,  in  a  secret  consistory,  *  shuts  his  mouth,*  by  laying  a  finger  on 
bis  lips,  and  in  the  next  consistory,  opens  it  again, — an  emblematical  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  given  riae  to  much  controversy  and  a  papal  BulL — Q. 
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oannot  sleep  with  any  satisfaotion  at  pr6Mnfe|  fiir  want  of  bong 
informed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  oonteiitedly,  H  bang 
my  design  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night  at  miie-a-elooik  pre- 
cisely. I  have  already  established  oorrespondences  in  then 
several  places,  and  received  very  good  intelligenoo. 

*'  By  my  last  advices  from  Enights-bridge  I  hear  that  a 
horse  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on  the  third  instant,  and  that 
he  wUs  not  released  when  the  letters  came  away. 

''  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge/  that  a  doien  weddii^ 
were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church  of  that  plaoe,  bot 
are  referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names  of  the  partiM 
concerned. 

''  Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that  the  widow  Blight  had 
received  several  visits  from  John  Milldew,  which  affords  great 
matter  t)f  speculation  in  those  parts. 

^^  By  a  fisherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith, 
there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  election  for  church-warden ;  but  this 
being  boat-news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

<<  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more  than  that 
William  Squeak,  the  sow-gclder,  passed  through  that  place  the 
fifth  instant. 

^^  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained  there  in 
the  same  state  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the 
letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at 
Parsons  Green ;  but  this  wanted  confirmation. 

"  I  have  here,  sir,  given  you  a  specimen  of  the  news  with 
which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up 
regularly  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  Will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  of  those  public-spirited  readers,  who  take 
more  delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other  people's  busi* 
'  PaDoras — then  a  fiunoni  place  for  weddiogs.— <X 
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ness  than  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  whieh  lete  m 
know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to  us,  than 
those  which  are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and 
make  some  amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  may 
justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace.  If  I  find  that  you  receive 
this  project  favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or 
two  more ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  sir,  with  all 
due  respect, 

^'  Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant" 

0. 


No.  453.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9. 

Nod  nsitatA  neo  tenni  fenr 

Penni 

Hoi.  a,  Od.  zZi  1. 
No  weak,  no  oommoii  wing  ahiU  hmr 
llj  rising  bodj  throosh  the  atK. 

OwMmm. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind  than 
gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  an  inward  satisfaction, 
that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is 
not  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  therd  no  positive 
command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural 
gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from 
man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer 
upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his 
hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Bvery  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  MO^eic  \\.  tsia^^  \^  ^ 

VOL.  VL — 18* 
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lived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  if  the  grert  MAiMr«f  gool, 

and  father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  ona  aaoChery'  natmiBj 
produces  a  very  pleasing  sensati<m  in  the  mind  of  m  grmteftal  MStt; 
it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  emplojed  on  this  gmil 
ohject  of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  being  who  hmm  giTon  is 
every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom  wo  ezpeeft  efwy 
thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either  direet 
hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to  the  cdelmtiQn  of 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  poets  whioh  an 
still  extant,  will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  00  true, 
that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  One  would  wonder  that  more 
of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this  way, 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  possibly 
enter  into  the  heart  of  an  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing 
that  can  raise  the  imaginabion,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
sublimest  thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing  an  hymn  to 
Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human  sa- 
crifices, and  other  instances  of  cruelty  and  revenge ;  upon  whidi 
a  poet  who  was  present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  votary  by 
way  of  reproof,  that  in  recompense  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 
wished  ho  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  same  temper  with  the 
goddess  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  write  the 
praises  of  one  of  these  false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed, 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  times  of  Christianity  were  the 
only  people  that  had  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  6od»  have  set 
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the  Christian  world  an  example  how  they  ought  to  employ  thia 
divine  talent  of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  oonsidering  them  as  inspired  wri- 
ters, they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes, 
which  excel  those  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn, 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some  pieces  of 
divine  poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  any  work  of  the  same 
nature  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  aocepta* 
ble  to  my  readers. 

L 

When  all  thy  mercies^  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Tin  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise : 

IL 

O  how  shall  worda  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  deolare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  I 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

lU. 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustained 

And  ail  my  wants  red  rest. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  fonn  themselves  in  prayV. 

V. 

UnnumberM  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tupJer  oare  bestow'd, 
Pefore  my  infant  heart  conceiv*d 

Trom  w)iom  thoft«»  comforts  ^c\\?'^. 
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When  in  the  Blipp*i7  ptths  of  yoiitii 
'With  heedless  steps  I  mi^ 

Tliine  arm  unseen  eonTe/d  me  sail 
Andledmenp  tonuui;    . 


Throng^  hidden  daogen,  toils^  ind  d— tit 

It  gently  cleared  my  wkj. 
And  throngh  the  pleasing  snares  of  tIm^ 

More  to  be  feared  than  thsy. 

TUL 

When  worn  with  siekness  oft  hast  tboa 

With  health  renew'd  my  &e«^ 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sank 

Reriyed  mysonl  with  graoe. 

a. 
Thy  boonteons  hand  with  worldly  Uisa 

Has  made  my  oup  ran  o'er, 
And  in  a  kiad  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doabled  all  my  store. 

X. 

Ten  thoosand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ. 
Nor  is  the  least  a  chearful  hearty 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

zi. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  111  pursue. 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

xu. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

IMyide  thy  works  no  more, 
lij  eyer-grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

xm. 
Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  Til  nose. 
For  oh  I  Eternity's  too  short 

To  TQiU«r  iJllUk^  v^^^oiA. 
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No.  457.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14. 

Mnlto  et  praclan  mlnantiiiL 

Hob.  9  Bftt  lU.  ». 
8«einlng  to  promiM  ■omething  wondVons  grMt 

I  sHiLLL  this  day  lay  before  my  reader  a  letter,  written  by 
the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday/  which  contained  proposala 
for  a  printed  newspaper,  that  should^ take  in  the  whole  oirole  pf 
the  penny-post. 

"Sm, 

^'  The  kind  reception  yon  gave  my  last  Friday's  letter,  in 
which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  newspaper,  enoonrages  me  to 
lay  before  you  two  or  three  more ;  for,  you  mnst  know,  sir,  that 
we  look  upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes  *  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have 
approTed  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  private  use. 

"  I  haye  thought  a  News-letter  of  Whispers,  written  erery 
post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  Mr.  Dyer,'  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historiaD| 
might  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to 
the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of  news  which  are 
communicated  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  pleasure  to 
the  hearer ;  first,  as  they  are  priyate  history,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  haye  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandaL  These 
are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which  re* 
commend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the 
curious.     Sickness  of  persons  in  high  posts,  twilight  visits  paid 

*  Xo.  452. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Director  of  the  Mint— C 

*  V.  TaUer,  No.  18,  Nichort  note.— a 
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ftnd  received  by  ministers  of  state,  cUodestixie  ooartaiu|M  and 
marriages,  secret  amours,  losses  at  plaj,  appUcatioDS  for  pUees, 
with  their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  are  the  materiAla  in 
which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I  have  two  persona,  that  aro 
each  of  them  the  representative  of  a  speoies,  who  are  to  famiah 
me  with  those  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  oorre- 
spondents.  The  first  of  these  b  Peter  Hush,  desoendecl  firom  the 
ancient  fiimily  of  the  Hushes.  The  other  is  the  old  Lady  Blaoti 
who  hais  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whiaper- 
ing  hole  in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about  towit  If  you 
are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  seen  Peter  seat  hinr 
self  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  whom  he  nover  flaw 
before  in  his  life ;  and  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was 
no  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in 
the  country,  who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment 
this  account  was  giving  of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffee- 
house you  see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  by  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is 
among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the 
day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at 
Will's,  and  before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thu 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another  at  second  hand,  and 
spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  the 
great  incentive  to  whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has 
of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  has  access  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After 
having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that 
virtuous  lady,  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me 
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the  private  trKDsactions  of  the  crimp  tmble,  with  all  tlie  ar 

of  iho  fair  iex.     The  Ladj  Blafit^'  you  must  understand^  haa 

such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  whiq>er^  that  it  bliglits  like  an 

easterly  wind,  and  withera  every  reputation  that  it  hrcathcs  upon. 

She  has  a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings ^  and  LaBt 

liter  married  ahove  five  women  of  quality  to  their  faotmen*; 

Her  whiepor  can  make  an  innocent  young  woman  big  with  cliild, 

or  fill  a  healtliful  young  fellow  with  distcmpcri  that  aro  not  to  be 

named.     She  can  turn  a  vbit  into  an  intrigue^  and  a  distant 

aalute  into  an  asBignation.     Blie  can  beggar  the  wealtliyj  and  de< 

r  grade  the  noble.     In  short,  she  can  whisper  n^etj  biiso  and  fooliili, 

^  jealoua  or  ill  na lured,  or,  if  occasion   re<iuiresj  can  tell  yon  ifae 

•lips  of  their  great  grandmothera,  and  tfaduoe  the  memory  of 

honeat  coachmen  that  have  been  in  their  graves  above  these  hun* 

dred  years.     By  tbeee,  and  the  like  helps,  I  cjnestton  not  but  I 

Bhall  furoieh  out  a  very  haudaome  newa-letter.     If  you  approve 

ay  project,  I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  Ihe  very  neit  post,  and 

{uestion  not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very  well 

Ipleaaed  with  me,  when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news  I 

|#ead  him  m  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

*'  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I  shall,  in  the 

MXi  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which 

'  I  nhoU  likewise  submit  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom,     I  need  not 

tell  you,  sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 

[id  Holland,  aa  well  as  in  our  own  country,*  who  publish  every 

^  month,  what  they  call  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned, 

in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  aU  such  books  aa  are  printed 

*  Mr.  Micbflel  De  la  Roch%  88  vol  8vq.  ;  k  Eiig.  uador  different  titles; 
□d  tn  Fr.  B  tomet^  S4mo. — 0. 


*  The  Lady  Hi  ml.  dbc.  They  tUat  w<»tiUI  know  bow  to  t^oaduct  a  met- 
aphor lo  iklT outage,  would  do  Well  la  etudy  lueb  piiewgeg  am  %M»  ta  oar 
author ^IL 
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in  any  part  of  Snrope.  NoW|  biti  it  ii.  my  deiipi  to 
every  month,  An  Aooount  of  the  Works  of  the  Unleuned.  80ft- 
ral  late  prodactiona  of  my  own  oonntry-men,  who  many  of  Ami 
make  a  very  eminent  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  enoonnge  tm 
in  thifl  undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  poaaiUy  mako  a  ft* 
yiew  of  seyeral  pieeea  which  have  appeared  in  the  fbreigii  aooonnli 
above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  bem  taken  no- 
tice of  in  works  which  bear  such  a  title.  I  may,  likewise,  iaki 
into  consideration  such  pieces  as  appear  firom  time  to  time,  mder 
the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in 
public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  the  Learned  GtotlemeiL  On 
party-authors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  aobjeeta,  not 
to  mention  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
of  no  learning,  or  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  ahall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
of  it,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that 
so  useful  a  work  deserves. 

"  I  am  ever,  most  worthy  sir,'^  dtc 
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"AiSwt  ©tic  iyadii 


H&i 
-Pador  mtliu 

-Pitoe  moderty. 


looxTLD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday 
given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  hUd  not  the  oon- 

*  The  motto  from  Hetiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  paper  in  the  Speot 
in  folia.— 0. 
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fidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  tnrD,  when  on  a  sadden  he  grew 
so  flustered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  tahle  into  his  own 
hands,  ahused  every  one  of  the  company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the 
gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  occasion 
to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  *  the 
person  has  but  an  ill  education  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  false  kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  be- 
trayed both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  im« 
pudence,  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  to  reason,  because  it  acts 
to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished  with  a  kind 
of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is 
over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and  nothing  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  false.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason:  false  modesty  is 
ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of  the 
company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  instinct ;  the  former  is  that  in- 
stinct, limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and  vicious,  which 
engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  re- 
strains him  from  doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How 
many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend  sums  of  money 
which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound  for  persons  whom 
they  have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recommendatory  charac- 
ters of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on 
those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
themselves  do  not  approve;  and  all  this  merely  becausA  tk«^ 
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haye  not  the  oonfidenoe  to  reriit  tdliioitttioii; 
example. 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  ns  only  to  siibh  aetioiii  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  yerj  often  to  snoh  as  are  highly  eruirfnL 
When  Xenophanes  was  ealled  timoroii8»  beoanais  he  wonU  act 
yenture  his  money  in  a  game  at  diee :  *  1  eonfesa,  (said  he,)  thst 
I  am  exoeeding  timorons,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  HI  thing.'  On  ths 
contrary,  a  man  of  yioious^  modesty  o(HDplies  with  every  diiag^ 
and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the  eo» 
pany  where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lata 
himself  go  to  eyery  action  or  discourse,  however  u^jostifiable  in 
itself,  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  present  party.  This,  thoai^ 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most  ridioulous  dispoaitioDS 
in  human  nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  speaki]^  or 
acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in 
their  company  should  be  ashamed  of  governfng  himself  by  the 
principles  of  reason  and  virtue. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  false  modesty,  as  it 
restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My 
reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  many  instances  tnd 
examples  under  this  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflection, 
which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  have  in 
England  a  particular  bashfulness  in  every  thing  that  regards  re- 
ligion. A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serious  senti- 
ment of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine 
than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  among  the 
men  of  mode.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shame-faced  in 
all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  humour  prevsik 
upon  us  dail/;  insomuch,  that  at  many  well-bred  tables,  the  master 
of  the  house  is  so  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  coofi- 
dence  to  say  grace  at  his  own  table :  a  custom  which  is  not  only 
praetised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by 
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tiio  heathens  themselves.  English  gentlemen  who  trarel  into 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with 
people  of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and  engaged 
in  their  private  devotions,  though  it  be  not  at  the  hours  of  public 
worship.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasare  in 
those  countries,  would  be  afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreli- 
gious, but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit 
down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  same  show  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  re- 
formed churches,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conver- 
sation, that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation, 
may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is  natural 
to  us,  but  the  great  occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms 
of  sectaries  that  over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthusiasm ;  insomuch,  that 
upon  the  restoration  men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  flEir 
from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons,  who  had  made 
religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the 
other  extreme,  every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as 
puritanical ;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridiculers  who  flour- 
ished in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious,  it 
haH  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us.  By  this  means 
we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that  vicious  modesty  which  has  in 
some  measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  them  ; 
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but  in  regard  to  othera,  hypooruy  is  not  ao  pemftoiaiu  m  litit- 
faoed  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  obienred  is  to  be  anoerdf 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  we  are  ao.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  dreadful  menace  in  the  holj  writings,  tfaaa 
that  which  is  pronounced  against  those  who  haye  this  permted 
modestjy  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  partionlar  of  anch  un- 
speakable importance.  0. 
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what  benefits  the  wise  and  good. 

CvEEca. 

B.ELIGION  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads.  The 
first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe^  the  other  what  we  are 
to  practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean 
whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we 
could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature ; 
by  the  things  which  wo  are  to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  religion.  The  first 
of  these  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by 
that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect  mo- 
rality ;  and  many  who  build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they  do 
not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  de- 
fective in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evident  to 
those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them,  and 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 
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Notwithstandiiig  thiB  general  diTision  of  Ohriatian  duty  mla 
nioralltjr  and  faith,  and  tbat  they  have  both  their  peculiar  e%mh 
lenciea^  the  first  has  the  pru-eminetiec  in  scycral  rcapwtii. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  tiated 

le  notion  of  it,)  is  of  a  fixed,  eternal  nature,  and  will  endnro 

en  faith  shall  fail,  and  be  lost  in  oonTiotion. 

Secondly,  Becauao  a  person  may  bo  qnallficd  to  do  greater 

od  to  mankindl,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  worlds  by 

morality  without  faith,  than  by  fiklth  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  ^ves  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
nature^  by  quieting  the  mind^  moderating  tho  passions,  and  ad* 
rancing  the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

FourtMy,  Because  tho  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  eertaln 
than  that  of  faith,  all  tho  elvilised  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  m  much  m  Ihey  differ  in  tho»e  of 
faith. 

Fiftbly,  Because  infidelity  Is  not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
immorality;  or  to  put  the  same  reaion  in  another  light,  because 
it  la  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel 
(partleularly  in  the  ease  of  invinmble  ^oranee)  but  none  for  a 
YidouB  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  icems  to  draw  ita  principal,  if  not  all 
its  excellency,  from  the  infiueuce  it  ha^  upon  morality ;  as  wo 
■  ■ball  see  more  at  large,  \t  we  eonsider  wherein  eonsiats  the 
^■p^Uency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  revealed  rel%ion  :  and  this  I 
^^pink  is, 

^^      First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights^  several 
points  of  morality. 

Secondly^  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enfoTOO 
praetioe  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supretno 
Btiiigt  ^^^  endearing  notions  of  one  auotbtf  ^i  i;nd  %  Vx^^x  ^^^^ 
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of  ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  Tilenflfli  of  ov 

natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blaokneas  and  deformity  of  Tioe, 
which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  yery  great,  that  he  who  is 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  soyereiga  jodge  of  it,  is 
represented  by  several  of  our  divines,  as  hating  sin  to  the  sane 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the  propi- 
tiation of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  method  of 
making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which  every  oas 
who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  enlaige 
.upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  wbidi 
may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  sme 
is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a  man  cannot 
be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality,  who  docs  not  strengthen 
and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxima 
which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  that  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  docs  not  contribute  to  the  confir- 
mation or  improvement  of  morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentie, 
which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  .what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  or  natural  reli 
gion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doe 
triues  of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  draws 
from  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  is  this,  that  we  should 
in  all  dubious  points  consider  any  ill  oonsequences  that  may  arise 
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from  them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we  gire 
up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  in  that  disputable  point*  of  persecuting  men 
for  conscience-sake,  besides  the  imbittering  their  minds  with 
hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  vehemence  of  resentment,  and 
ensnaring  them  to  profess  what  thej  do  not  believe ;  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society,  afflict  their 
bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their 
families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure 
when  I  see  such  dreadful  consequences  rising  from  a  principle,  I 
would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make 
it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain  and 
evident,  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious 
and  disputable  nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by  the 
one,  and  whether  or  no  a  seal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true 
system  of  faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produce  charity  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  not 
be  for  shewing  itself  by  such  cruel  instances.  But,  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  *  We  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.' '  C. 

'  The  conclusion  of  this  paper  is  a  quotation  from  Archbishop  Tillotton 
or  Dr.  Whitchcote.— C. 

*  DinutabU  point.  It  had  been  more  exacts  oa  well  as  more  agreeabU 
to  the  principles  of  the  writer,  to  say — ditputed—thKnt'-dUputMe. — H. 
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OnmlA  qua  aenia  TolTantor  TOte  dlnmo^ 

Pootora  Boptto  reddit  taaoSm  qnlfii 
Yoiator  deftm  toio  oftm  mtmbm  Mponl^ 

Ment  tanMn  ad  ^yas  et  nft  latn  vadtt 
Jadlolbiii  Utaik  anifgli  Maiiiia  eartfaM, 

YuuiqiM  nootomis  bmU  cATotor  eqidib 
Me  qnoqiM  MoMmm  stadium  tab  noete  rftoatt 

Artibu  annetli  aolUeltaK  wlet 

In  deep,  when  ftnoj  is  let  loose  to  pkj-, 

Oor  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  d^r. 

Though  Ikrthor  toU  his  tired  limbs  r^hse. 

The  dreaming  banter  still  the  ehase  ponnaa ; 

The  Jadge  abed  dispensed  stUl  the  laws, 

And  sleeps  again  o*er  the  anlbilsb*d  eanae : 

The  dozing  racer  hoars  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shons  the  ika<)y*d  goaL 

Me  too  the  mnses  in  the  silent  night, 

With  wonted  chimes  of  Jlng^g  verse  delight 

I  WAS  lately  entcrtainiDg  myself  with  compariDg  Homer-f 
balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  *of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  ^neas. 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  Um 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  soriptiire, 
where  we  are  told,  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before 
his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  foond 
wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almighty  is 
described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds,  and,  in 
others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  oalimi- 
ties  together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  paper,^  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  foregoing  instances, 
in  that  beautiful  description  wherein  he  represents  the  archangel 
and  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for  the  combat,  but 

*  No.  821. 
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parted  by  the  balance  which   appeared  in   the  heayens,  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 

Hung  forth  in  heav*n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  scorpion  sign, 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd. 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events. 

Battles  and  realms ;   in  these  he  puts  two  weights 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kickt  the  beam  ; 

Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend. 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength^  and  thou  know'st  mine^ 
Neither  our  own  but  given ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Ueav'n  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  more 
To  trample  thee  as  mire:  for  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown,  how  lights  how  weak, 
If  thou  resist     The  fiend  look*d  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
MurmVing,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

These  scTeral  amusing  thoughts  having  taken  possession  of  my 
mind  some  time  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  themselyep 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  yery  odd 
kind  of  yision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing 
speculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me,  as  usual.  Whilst  J 
was  here  meditating  on  seyeral  subjects  of  morality^  and  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  many  yirtues  and  yices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public ;  I  saw, 
methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  in  the 
same  metal  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each 
side  of  them.      I  found  upon  examining  these  weights,  they 

shewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  arcvot^  ^kSRu 
yoL.  VI. — Iff 
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I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the  weight  of  wifldon  inoM 
scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another^npon  whieh  the  latter,  tofbev 
its  comparatiye  lightness,  immediately  '  flew  up  and  kiek'd  tlia 
beam.' 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  infonn  my  reader,  that  thesB 
weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  'till  thej  were  laid  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  gnen  which  was 
light  or  heavy,  whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances,  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word  Eternity;  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  time,  prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  poverty,  inte- 
rest, success,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand  neemed 
very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  halanoe, 
nor  could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  wei^t 
of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  etuptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and  honoois, 
with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  b 
one  of  tlicm,  and  seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I 
threw  it  accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  sur 
prise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balance 
in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there  were 
several  other  weights  which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun- 
terpoises to  one  another ;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avariee  and 
poverty,  riches  and  content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were  of  the  same 
figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  but  were  en- 
tirely different  when  thrown  into  the  scales,  as  religion  and  hy- 
pocrisy, pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  superstition  ana 
devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  sides,  and 
ipon  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  nde 
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vriiten,  *  In  ilie  dialect  of  men/  and  underii«ftili  it,  '  oalamitibs;^ 
on  tb©  other  aide  was  irritten^  *  In  the  laDguQge  of  the  gods,*  and 
underneath,  *  ULESSlxog.*  I  found  the  intrinsic  value  of  this 
weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagmed^  for  it  over-powered 
heiihh,  wealth,  good -for  tune,  and  manj  other  weighta,  whlah  were 
much  more  ponderous  in  tu^  hand  than  the  other. 

There  hi  a  fia)  lug  among  the  Scotch^  that  *  an  ouoee  of  mother 
11  worth  a  pouad  of  olergy ;  * '  I  wiLe  leuaible  of  the  trutE  of  Ihii 
Baling,  when  I  saw  the  dlffereuoe  butween  the  weight  of  utttuml 
pmris  and  that  of  learning.  Tlie  obt^crvation  which  I  nmdc  u[»oa 
iwo  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  diBcov cries,  for 

twithitmnding  tbi^  weight  of  tiAtural  ptu-ts  waa  much  heaTie? 
than  that  of  learning ;  I  obserTcd  that  it  weighed  an  huadrtid 
times  boaTier  than  it  did  before^  when  I  put  learning  into  the  same 
teaLle  with  it.  I  made  the  aarae  obserYatiou  upon  faith  and  mora- 
lity;' for  notwitbitandiog  the  latter  outweighed  the  former 
8«p&rfttelj,  it  recioiyed  a  thousand  times  more  additional  weight 
from  its  conjunction  with  the  former,  than  iffhat  it  bad  by  lUielf. 
Thia  od4  phfonomenon  shewed  itself  in  other  pirticnlafi,  a^  iu 
wit  and  judgment,  philosophy  and  religion,  justiee  and  bumanitji 
lenl  aitd  charity,  depth  of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style,'  with 
mnumerable  other  particulars,  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  Bcriousnesa  with  impcrti- 

fooe,  mbth  with  graTity^  methought  I  made  aereral  other  ex- 

^  See  B«attie,  on  th«  Katar««  4o.,  of  Truth,  ch.  i  p.  40,  i^oond  «4, 

n.— C. 

*8p««LKo,  4&». 

'  Ikpik  oftente  and  p^9piemiyo/iifi§.     One  would  think,  th«  autbdV 

!  hia  modesty  were  n^t  bo  well  known,  had  meant  to  p^j  hiiiuelf  «  4^m- 

^limeDi,  on  the  m^nt  pf  tbeie  pap«r»;    in  wtil^sh  the  KtiM  li,  gflneraUy, 

^ct^lleot*  that  i«,  dtep ;  tboagh  ike  fter^ncuUy  of  An  atyt^  like  a  den r  ni»** 

^Jturrjj  bring*  it  up  lo  lh«  eye,  afld  tempts  nn  ordLuary  ob«rv«r  to  look 

tffmu  it  «*  ikaiimB  aad  jiuperBeial — H. 
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peri  men  ts  of  a  more  ludicrous  nainre,  by  one  of  whieh  I  fimnd 
that  an  English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  tham  ft  Frenfll 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  ftuthor  weighed 
down  a  whole  library  of  modems.  Seeing  one  of  mj  SpeeUion 
lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two- 
penny piece  into  the  other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the 
event,  if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded  in 
this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the  bmlanee; 
but  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shill 
desire  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment 
Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  ooold  not 
forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a  toiy,  and  is 
the  other  those  of  a  whig ;  but  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this 
to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  nndsr 
this  head  also,  though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  smr 
the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have  not  room 
for  them  all  in  this  day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  was 
sorry  to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished,  but  resolved  for  the 
future  to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  valae  any 
things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and 
passions  towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsie 
value.  C. 
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Aoreftm  qaisiqnli  modioeritaUm 
DUiglt,  tatos  oar«t  obMlett 
Bordlboa  tecti,  eutt  inridtiidi 
SobriosAoUL 

Hoi.  8  Od.  X.  &  • 

The  golden  mean,  m  ibe's  too  nioe  to  dwoU 
Amung  the  rnliis  of  a  flltby  cell : 
8o  la  bar  modesty  withal  u  great, 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princelj  i«at 

NOBUL 

I  AM  wondorfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any  passage  in  an 
old  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  is  not  blown  upon,*  and  which  I 
have  never  met  with  in  any  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beauti- 
ful saying  in  Tbeognis  ;  '  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty  ; '  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  translation,  ^  Among  men 
there  are  some  who  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty.'  Every 
man^s  observation  will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  meUi 
vho  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are  overlooked,  if  not 
entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their  riches ;  and,  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  natural  description  of  a  poor  man,  whose  merits 
are  lost  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man. 
'  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  camo 
a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it :  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he, 
by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that 
same  poor  man.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength  ; 
nevertheless,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard.' 

•  Blown  upon.  A  metnphor  from  flowera,  which,  being  breathed  and 
blottti  upon,  lose  at  once  their  fra^anee  and  lustre.  It  is  prettily  applied 
here  to  a  beautiful  »aying  (which  is  a  flower  of  discourse)  flattened  anatAX- 
nished  by  the  public  breath,  i  e.  frequent  quotaUoiu — \L 
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The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  adTintegeooIj 
situated  for  the  gaining  of  wbdom.  Poverty  tuniB  our  tboaghti 
too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wantSy  and  riohes  upon  ea- 
joying  our  superfluities ;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  can, 
*  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  tmth,  who  is 
always  in  a  battle  or  a  triumpL' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to  prodnee 
virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one  may  obfierve,  that  then 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  of  poverty,  qnite  different 
from  that  which  rises  out  of  wealtL  Humility -and  patience,  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  are  often  the  good  qnalitiea  of  a  poor 
man.  Humanity  and  good-nature,  magnanimity,  and  a  sense  ef 
honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rioh.  On  the  con- 
trary, poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into  arro- 
gance. Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud,  vicious  com- 
pliance, repining,  murmur,  and  discontent.  Riches  exposes  i 
man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the  middle 
condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himsdf 
in  virtue ;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most  advantageoin 
for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon  this  consideration  that 
Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which  for  the  wisdom  of  it  is  recorded 
in  holy  writ.  *  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee,  deny  me 
them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ; 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenieDt 
for  me.  Lest  I  be  fiiU  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very  pretty 
allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the  Greek 
comedian.  It  seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  diseonne^ 
A  kind  of  comparison  beUreeii  ^esJLlh  aad  ^verty. 
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Chremylus^  wha  was  an  old  and  a  good  m&n,  and  withal  ox- 
oeedin^  poor^  b^iDg  desirous  to  leaTe  ho  mo  rielieii  to  his  son,  oon- 
«ulta  the  oracle  of  ApoHo  upon  the  subject  The  oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  finit  man  he  should  eee  upon  lib  going  out  of  Uio  U-nu- 
|ile.  The  pcmon  he  ebances  to  se^  waa  to  appearance  on  old 
cord  id  blind  man,  but  upon  bia  following  him  from  place  to  place, 
]ie  at  buft  fotind  by  his  own  confcssionj  that  bo  was  P]ulii»  tbe 
god  of  ricbe«,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a 
miser.  Plutus  further  told  bim|  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  be  ortme  to  age,  he  would  di^ 
tribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtnouB  and  junt  men ;  upon  which 
Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  conaequcnee^  of  sueb  a  resolu 
tioDj  took  his  eight  away  from  him,  and  left  bim  to  stroll  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld  bim. 
Witb  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  Imnao^ 
whtTc  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment^  who  bad  been 
bis  guoet  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would  have  her,  he 
Ihrcatciied  to  banish  ber  not  only  from  his  own  bouse,  but  out  of 
all  GreeeCi  if  Bhe  made  any  more  words  upon  the  maltor.  Poverty 
on  this  occasion  pleads  ber  cause  ?ery  notably,  and  represents  to 
b«r  old  iaiidlard,  that  should  ghe  be  driven  out  of  tlie  country, 
all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  would  be  driven  out  with  her  j 
and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  tbey  would  never  be  supplied  with 
tbe.*^  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  made 
riehes  desirable.  She  likewise  represented  to  him  the  several 
advantages  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to 
their  shape,  their  bealth,  and  their  activity,  by  preserving  them 
pm  gouts,  dropsies,  unwietdiness,  and  inteniperanee.  But  what* 
^er  she  had  to  any  for  herself,  she  was  at  last  foreed  to  troop  off. 
tiremylus  immediately  considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus 
io  hb  sight  I  and  in  order  ta  it  eonveyed  him  to  the  U^^'^V^  ^ 
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i^soolapius,  who  was  fiumoos  for  oares  and  miraolea  of  this  di- 
ture.  By  this  means  the  deity  recovered  his  eje8,^and  began  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  wu  dis- 
tinguished by  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  justice  towards  men ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impioiu 
and  undeserving.  This  produces  several  merry  incidents,  ^till  in 
the  last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  complaints  from  the 
gods,  that  since  the  good  men  were  growing  rich,  thej  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter, 
who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since  this  late  innovation  be 
was  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  hii 
office.  Chremylus,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal  which  was  relished  by 
all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that 
they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple^ 
and  instal  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  instructed 
the  Athenians  in  two  points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  those  who  possessed  them.  0. 
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QnJl  nCU»n«  ^vem  trmdnsatK  hnltmt  mvnm ; 
N»  fwror  et  ivraia  madloeriicr  urLUiun  tpw 

Hair  tlvnB  majT^  Uvo,  baw  ipeEid  tbtno  h5«  Id  peac« ; 
tmt  AViaUi^  ttfU  jKior,  dl«tuirb  thlzii0«i««; 

Or  ti^mt  haptisfi  0l(||i  ^f  lltd*  us*, 

B^vma  endeayoured  in  mj  last  Saturdajr^s  paper  to  shew 
gr€«l  exeelleiicy  of  fnitb,  I  sli»li  here  consider  what  are  the 
p6r  meatiB  of  streiigltiening  nnd  confirm  mg  it  In  the  niiDd  of  matt. 
Thoae  who  delight  m  readmg  books  of  toutrorcrsy,  wliich  aja 
written  on  both  aideg  of  iho  question  in  pointa  of  faith,  do  very 
BL»ldoiii  acrrivc  ttt  a  fixed  and  Bettied  huhit  of  it.  Thej  are  oiio 
duj  outirelj  coiivineed  of  Ita  iuiportaut  truths^  and  the  ijext  meet 
with  iomcthing  that  shakes  and  disturbi  them.  The  doubt  which 
Wita  kid  reviTOS  again,  and  shews  itself  m  new  difficulties,  and 
thdt  generally  for  this  reason,  beeauee  the  mind  which  m  perpetn* 
ally  tost  III  controversieft  and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  rt^a* 
sotia  whieh  had  once  eot  it  at  resl^  and  to  ha  disquieted  with  &nj 
former  perplexity^  when  it  appears  in  a  new  shapc^  or  is  started 
bj  a  differeut  hand.  As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  au  iiic|^iu- 
rj  after  troth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselyes  one  way  or  other  in 
,ilioac  points  which  arc  of  the  last  importanee  to  us.  There  are 
doed  m^y  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our  aaaeut ;  but 
Oisas  by  whioh  we  are  to  regulate  our  lirei,  it  is  the  grealt'st 
abBurditj  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  without  olosiug  with  thai 
•ide  which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most  probjiblc,  Tho 
first  rule,  thereforej  whleb  I  sbaU  lay  down  is  this,  thai  when  by 
rtiading  or  dis4?onrfie  we  find  ouraelvei  tkotau^^  ^%^m^»^  ^ 
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the  truth  of  any  ^ticle,  and  of  the  reasonaUenesfl  of  our  belkf 
in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  ourselves  to  eall  it  into  ipn- 
tion.  We  may  perhaps  forget  the  argoments  which  oeetrioDed 
our  conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  strength  tfacj  had 
with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the  oonvietioQ  which  thij 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what  we  da  in  every  eon- 
mon  art  or  science,  nor  is  it  possible  to  act  otberwiae,  eonsideriif 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  onr  intelleotoal  fiumltiea.  Itwai 
thus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  whoia- 
troduced  the  reformation  in  England,  behaved  himself  in  fiiat 
great  conference  which  was  managed  between  the  most  leamed 
among  the  Protestants  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy. 
This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired 
by  age,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recoUeot  all  thois 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  left 
his  companions  who  were  in  the  full  possession  of  their  parts  and 
learning,  to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonists  hy  the  force  of 
reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to  his  adversaries  the 
articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  profession  of  which 
he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mathe- 
matician proceeds  upon  propositions  which  he  has  onoe  demon- 
strated ;  and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipt  out  of  hii 
memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he  knows  it  was  de- 
monstrated. This  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to 
these  last  I  would  propose  in  the  second  place,  that  they  shonld 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them  in  readinen, 
those  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest  strength, 
and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  in- 
fidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which  strengthens 
faith  more  than  morality.     Faith  and  morality  naturally  produce 
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cacli  other.  A  mftn  is  quickly  eonWneed  of  the  tratU  of  rollgion, 
who  fioda  it  !b  not  ag&mst  hia  intermit  tbiLt  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  lit  preaent,  aud  the  happiness  whi<?h  he 
prQDiides  himself  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  diipote  him  very 
powerful  J  J  to  give  credit  to  it,  &ceording  to  the  ordinErj  ohserva- 
tion,  *  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wisb.'  It  i§  very  cer- 
tain,  that  a  man  of  sound  reason  ea&Qot  forbear  closing  with  re- 
ligiou  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  tli«  same  time 
it  ia  as  certain,  that  faitb  is  kept  alive  in  as,  and  gatheris  strength 
from  practice  more  than  from  speculation* 

There  is  still  another  method  wliicb  is  more  persuasive  than 
any  of  the  former,  and  that  h  an  Uabitual  adoration  of  the  Su* 
premt  Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of  nient^il  worship,  as  id 
outward  forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  bdiov©  but  feel« 
ih^ro  is  a  Deity.  He  has  actual  sensatioD?  of  him;  his  e]c|iori' 
«tioe  concurs  with  his  reason  ;  he  sees  him  more  and  marc  in  all 
bis  intercourses  with  him,  Mid  even  in  this  life  almost  lo»o«  his 
faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  abail  mention  for  the  giving  life  to 
man^i  faith,  is  frequent  retirement  from  the  world,  a(M?Qmpaniod 
with  religious  meditation.  When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  w hat-ever  deep  impresaions  it  timy  make 
in  bia  mind,  tbey  are  apt  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks 
about  him.  The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetu- 
ally eoticlting  his  senses,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out 
of  bia  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in  it,  with  sn 
much  Btrcngthj  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  nigbt,  A 
fluan  finds  the  same  dii'ercnee  as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a 
iolitude  :  the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of 
objects  which  press  U|>on  her  in  a  great  city  :  she  cannot  apply 
herself  to  the  cnnsideration  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  ut- 
liiO0i  oonoem  to  her     Thtf  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  %Ulk^ 
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in  with  ererj  tbongfai,  mod  a  mnltitnde  of  Tidova  ezasplci  gifs 
a  kind  of  juAtificatioD  to  oar  foUj.  In  our  retinmeDts  ererj 
thiu'fS  diHftObeB  (u  to  be  serioos.  In  conns  mnd  cities  we  are  en- 
i':rUkUtf:d  with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the  conntrr  with  those  of 
^io'l.  One  is  the  proTince  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith 
and  devotion  natarallj  grow  in  the  mind  of  eyeiy  reasonable  man, 
who  sees  the  impreasions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in  ereij 
object  on  which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  haa  made 
the  best  arguments  for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  these  are  argnments  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says,  '  that  should  a  man  live 
under  ground,  and  there  converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chaniHm,  and  should  afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day, 
and  see  the  several  r;lorics  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
i mm ed lately  pronounce  tliem  the  works  of  such  a  being  as  we  de- 
fine God  to  be.'  The  psalmiHt  has  very  beautiful  strokes  of  po- 
etry to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain,  *  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  :  and  the  firmament  shewcth  his  bandy-work. 
One  day  telleth  another  :  and  one  night  certifietb  another.  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language  :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 
them.  Their  sound  is  gone  into  all  lands :  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of 
thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  maj 
see  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

L 

Jbe  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  oil  the  blue  etherial  sky, 

And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  £ram«^ 

Their  great  Original  proclaim: 

Th*  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
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II 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale^ 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

UL 
What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  darl^  terrestrial  ball  I 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  sound  • 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 
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Detnthere  sliqold  altert,  ot  bomineni  hominis  inoommodo  saam  sogers  oommodom, 
msfris  eet  oontn  Datonm,  qosm  mors,  qoain  panpertas,  qoam  dolor,  quun  eatars 
qua  poflsuDt  ant  oorpoii  acddero,  sat  rebus  eztemis. 

TUXL. 

To  detract  from  other  men,  and  turn  their  disadvantages  to  our  own  profit,  Is  mon  con- 
trary  to  natnre  than  death,  poTertj,  or  grlei;  or  any  thing  which  can  affect  our  bodiss 
or  external  circomstanoea. 

I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men.  of  generous  principles,  who 
would  seek  after  great  places,  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an  op- 
portunity in  their  hands  of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or 
those  whom  they  look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.     To  an  honest  mind  the  best 

•  Nor  real  voice  nor  sound.  The  author  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  his  original ;  but  that  which  he  gives  to  it^  is  poetical,  and  finely 
expressed. — 11. 
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peiN^uisites  of  a  plaoe  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  who  arc  under  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  are  the 
instruments  bj  which  they  act,  have  more  frequent  opportuniUea 
for  the  exercise  of  compassion  and  benevolence,  than   their  supe- 
riors themselves.     These  men  know  every  little  ease  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are  possessed  with  honest 
minds,  will  consider  poverty  as  a  reoommendaticm  in   the  person 
who  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the  justiee  of  his  cause 
the  most  powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.     A  man  of  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  beoomes  a  blessing  to  the  pub* 
lie  :  he  patronises  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friend- 
less, and  guides  the  ignorant :  he  does  not  reject  the  person^s 
pretensions,  who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse 
doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it 
In  short,  though  ho  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings  by 
justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  for  all  the  good- 
natured  offices  of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is  of  a  sour  un- 
tractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  passion  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  dis- 
countenance the  timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  discourages 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man  will  not  give 
himself  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 
An  officer  with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  qualities,  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  imperti- 
nence and  solicitation  from  his  superior ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the  injustice  which  may  very  often 
'jirisc  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  render  a  man  very 
unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust.     The  first  of  these  is  a  dilatory 
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mper^  wbtch  commiti  inDumerable  cruel  tics  witliotit  do»%a. 
The  max  tin  wLieli  several  have  kid  down  for  a  man^s  conduct  in 
ordinary  life,  shotild  be  iiivioUblc  with  a  man  in  office^  neve?  to 
tlibk  of  doiiig  that  t<3"tiJorrow  which  tatxy  be  dono  to  day.  A  man 
who  defi^ra  dobg  whut  giigbt  to  bo  done.  Is  guilty  of  injustice  my 
loDg  as  he  defers  it.  The  dlapateh  of  a  good  offioe  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  sDlicitor  as  the  good  offioe  itself.  In  sbortjif 
a  man  compared  the  ineanveniencies  wLieh  another  suffers  by  hia 
delay  Sj  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages  which  be  him  self 
may  reap  by  such  a  delays  be  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault 
wbiob  very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  which  niigbt  be  remedied  with  little 
trouble  to  hinjeelf. 

But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  man  00  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed  ID  business,  as  be  wbo  m  m  any  degree  capable  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  such  an  one  is  the  man,  who,  ujjou  any  pretence  wbatso- 
ever,  receives  more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
of  bis  office/  Oratigeationg,  tokens  of  thankfulness,  dispateb 
money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  wbtcb 

irruption  very  frequently  shelters  itself     An  honest  man  will^ 

wever,  look  on  all  theie  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  t^njoy 
bimsclf  better  in  a  modemto  fortune  that  is  gained  with  honour 
and  reputation,  than  in  an  over  grown  estate  that  is  cankered  with 
the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction.  Were  all  our  offices  dis- 
charged with  such  an  inflexible  integrityj  we  should  not  see  men 
iu  all  agesj  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abllitici 
wbi4;h  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  inDchanio.  I  cannot  but 
tliiirk  tbfit  such  a  corruption  proceeds  ebiefly  from  men^s  employ- 
ing  the  6r§t  that  offer  themselves,  or  those  wbo  have  the  character 

ahrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  searebmg  out  such  as  have  bad 

^  AiUWrn^  o^  i^  wall  kuyw«,  would  neitlier  overcbarge  dti  omcial  «M 
or  remii  i  ht, — G. 
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a  liberal  education,  and  haye  been  trained  up  in  the  stadies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  Las  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who  take  to  busi- 
ness, discharge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  man 
that  has  spent  his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  Tirtoe 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that  has  past  hia  time  in 
the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtae  discounte- 
nanced. Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ;  while 
several  qualities  which  are  celebrated  in  authors,  as  generosity, 
ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him.  This  can- 
not  but  have  a  proportionable  effect  on  men,  whose  tempera  and 
principles  are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employing  men  of 
learning  and  parts  in  business,  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 
more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we  should  not  see  many  worth- 
less persons  shoot  up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.  O.^ 


No.  470.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29. 

Tarpe  eet  difflciles  haboro  nugaa, 
£t  stultUB  est  labor  inepUarQin. 

Mabt.  2.  Ep.  IxxxvL  9. 
*ns  folly  only,  and  defect  of  Benso, 
Turu  trifles  into  tilings  of  consequence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed   of  late  years,  when 

upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  found 

above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.      When  I 

have  expeoted  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  pas- 

>  But  m  the  original  Fol  and  8to.  of  1712,  C. 
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sage  ia  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  been  only  infonned,  that  snch  or 
such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  eC  write  an  ac,  or  of  some  other 
notable  discovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed,  when  a  differ- 
ent reading  gives  us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an 
author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  but  when 
he  only  entertains  us  with^the  several  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word,  and  gathers  together  the  various  blunders  and  mistakes  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time 
of  the  learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I 
have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged  an  old  Latin  author 
would  be,  should  he  see  the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and 
grammar,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense;  in  another  makes 
use  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and  indeed  there  is 
scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some 
manuscript,  which  the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
amine in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will  be  very 
curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talk- 
ing of.  I  shall  therefore  give  them  a  notion  of  this  practice  by 
endeavouring  to  write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this  end 
we  will  suppose,  that  the  following  song  is  an  old  ode  which  I 
present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  several  various 
readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  readings,  will 
perhaps  find  their  account  in  the  song,  which  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

My  love  was  fickle  onee  and  changmg. 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging^ 

In  ey'ry  fiace  I  found  a  dart. 
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Twas  fint  a  dlianiiing  tihmp^  eoalaVd  MMk% 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  atiolM  : 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  saT'd  ma. 

And  all  my  former  fettan  broka 

But  now  a  long  and  lasting  angaiflfa 

For  Belvidera  I  endure: 
Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  langiiiali. 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted 


For  here  the  fislse  unconstant  loyer. 
After  a  thousand  beauties  shown. 
Does  new  surprising  charms  diseorer 
T  And  finds  variety  in  one. 

J  4 

:)  Various  Readinos.  * 

I 

(Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first  And  changing,']  The  am 
in  some  mannscripts  is  written  thus,  &,  but  that  in  the  Cottoi 
Library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  ere  wauhlJ]  Aldus  reads  it  eve^ 
would ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  t 
its  genuine  reading,  by  obserring  that  synsoresis  which  had  beei 
neglected  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

Ibid.     In  my  heart. ']     Scaligcr  and  others,  on  my  heart. 
Verse  the  fourth.     1  found  a  dartJ]     The  Vatican  manu 
^  script  for  /  reads  i^,  but  this  must  have  been  the  hallacina' 

< !  tion  of  the  transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  1 

\[  for  a  T. 

I  Stania  the  second,  verse  the  second.     The  fatal  stroke] 

Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a,  hut  I  have 
I  ^  stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Jji^  Verse  the  third.     Ti/l  by  her  witJ]     Some  manuscripts  have 

'  it  his  unt,  others  your,  others  tlieir  wit.     But  as  I  find  Corinna 

\  '  V.  NichoVs  Belect  collection  of  poems,  toI.  2,  p.  68 — et  scq.,  note  on 

,  A  remark  in  the  Chef  d'osavre  d'un  Inoonnu. — C. 
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to  bo  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  authors,  I  cannot  doubt  bat 
it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  yerse  the  first.  A  long  and  lasting  an- 
guish.'] The  German  manuscript  reads  a  lasting  pa^sion^  \pii 
the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  For  Bdvidera  I  endure.']  Did  not  all 
the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change  Beividera  into  Pelvi- 
dera ;  Pelvis  being  used  by  seyeral  of  the  ancient  comic  writers 
for  a  looking-glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word 
is  very  visible,  and  Felvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who  often  looks 
in  her  glass,  as  indeed  she  had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all 
those  beauties  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh  and  hourly  languish.  \ 
Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly  ;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  it's  side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  T/^e  toonted  cure.]  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  After  a  thousand 
beauties.]  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred  heatUies, 
by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who  probably  omitted  a 
cypher,  and  had  not  taste  enough  to  know,  that  the  word  thou- 
sa?id  was  ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet^s  mistress 
than  an  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one.]  Most  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  tu^.  Indeed  so  many  of  them 
concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  reading,  as  I  have  published  it ;  first, 
because  the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense  is  preserved 
by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcri- 
bers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all 
numbers  in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  I  follon^  V|  ^  ^c^2^^ 
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dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customary  in  old  manuscripts,  ihej  perhaps 
mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and  by  casting  up  both  to- 
gether composed  out  <Tf  them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall 
leave  to  the  learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  uncertainty.*  C. 


No.  471.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

*Er  iKwla-ip  xph  toi»»  tro^ovs  Hx^iv  fiiov. 

EuRiPrD. 
The  wise  with  hope  sapport  the  pains  of  life. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employment  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admiration, 
do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  con- 
stant action,  and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  business,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking,  she  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what  is  past,  and  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory,  is  per- 
petually looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing  present  to  enter- 
tain us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several  animals,  that  are 
filled  with  stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  rumi- 
nate when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  moments, 
and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  past,  we 

•  Mr.  Addison  knew  how  to  proportion  the  expence  of  his  wit,  to  the 
worth  of  his  subject  There  is  more  good  sense,  as  well  as  true  humour,  in 
this  little  paper,  than  in  the  long  laboured  work  of  St.  Hyacinth,  which 
goee  under  the  name  o(  **Le  Che/tP  ceuvre  (Tun  Jiieonnu.*^ — H. 
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have  other  facilities  that  agitate  and  employ  ber  upon  what  b  to 
come.     These  are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into  fa  tori  ty,  and 
bring  up  to  our  present  thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  re- 
motest depth's  of  time.  We  suffer  misery,  and  enjoy  happiness, 
before  they  are  in  being ;  we  can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward, 
or  lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  retired  parts  of 
eternity,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a  creature 
is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose  thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I 
shall,  in  this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particular  passion 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient,  that  man 
would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
passion,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those  good  things  that  may 
possibly  come  into  his  possession.  '  We  should  hope  f6r  every 
thing  that  is  good,  (says  the  old  poet  Linus,)  because  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
gods  are  able  to  give  us.^  Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of 
life,  and  keeps  the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her, 
when  she  docs  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labor 
pleasant. 

Besides  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from  hope,  there 
is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great  effi- 
cacy in  preserving  us  from  setting  too  high  a  value  on  present 
enjoyments.  The  saying  of  Csesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities  among  his  friends, 
one  of  them  asked  what  he  had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that 
great  man  replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainFy  possessed  of,  and  turned 
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all  his  thoughts  upon  someihiDg  more  yaluUa  thaa  h»  Us 
view.  I  question  not  but  erery  reader  will  draw  a  aonl  ta 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  mj  direotioiL 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  manj  of  (he  lund 
believe  was  formed  among  the  heathene  upon  the  traditMO  of  th 
fall  of  man)  shews  us  how  deplorable  a  state  they  thovght  Ai 
present  life  without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  oonditios  if 
misery  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  aocording  to  the  pipi 
theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented  him  by  Pandora:  spn 
his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  flew  oat  all  At 
calaDiities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  'till  Ibft 
time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  bea 
enclosed  in  the  cup  witli  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying 
oflf  with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shul 
down  upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have  hitherto 
said.  First,  that  uo  kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  whidi  it 
full  of  hope,  especially  when  the  hope  is  well  grounded,  sod 
when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature 
proper  to  make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  propor- 
tion must  bo  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  how  few  are  the 
present  enjoyments  of  the  most  happy  man,  and  how  insufficiat 
to  give  him  an  entire  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that  which 
most  abounds  in  a  well-grouDded  hope,  and  such  an  one  as  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy. 
This  hope  in  a  religious  man,  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is  strengthened  not'only 
by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  pe^ 
petually  fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of 
it,  the  most  full  and  most  oompleat  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown 'how  the  influence  of  hope  in  general 
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sweetens  life,  and  makes  our  present  condition  supportable,  if 
not  pleasing ;  but  a  religious  hope  has  still  greater  advantages. 
It  does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but 
makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  instruments  of 
procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Eeligious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above  any  other 
kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill 
his  mind  not  only  with  secret  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  some- 
times with  rapture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies, 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the  great  object 
which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphatioal  expressions 
of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  midst  of 
those  dangers  and  adversities  which  surrounded  him;  for  tho 
following  passage  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its 
future  and  prophetic  sense.  '  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
me:  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shaU  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  my  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.**       0. 

■  This  paper  seems  to  be  made  up  of  such  casual  hints  as  ocoarred  to 
the  writer  at  the  time  of  composing  it  But  the  subject  of  futurity 
warmed  the  breast  of  this  good  man,  and  gave  to  his  expression  a  force 
and  spirit,  which  we  do  not  always  find  in  his  more  'laboured  diseoarMa 
on  moral  subjects. — H. 
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No.  475.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

Qnift  ree  In  86  neqne  oolullinm  n«qii6  modam 
Habet  allam,  eam  coiuiUo  regera  non  poCoB. 

Taa. Eon.  Aet  LflOL  1.' 
Advloe  ts  thrown  away,  where  the  esse  admits  of  neither  oonnsel  nor  modanliaB. 

It  is  an  old  observatioD,  which  has  been  made  of  politicuuM 
who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  soTereign, 
than  promote  his  real  Bcryioe,  that  they  accommodate  their  eoiui- 
sels  to  his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  such  actioDB  onlj  u 
his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy-counsellor  of  one  in 
love  must  observe  the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  knows 
several  odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to 
marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him  npon 
the  occasion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  repre- 
sented his  mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next 
morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his 
advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  de- 
sired Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who 
made  his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her 
with  great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 

most  worthless Oelia,  foreseeing  what  a  character  she  was 

to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately 
married  to  him  above  a  fortnight  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman 
seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding-elothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake  she  sends  a 
conge  (Telire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that  set  people 
at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  adviee, 
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vhieli  tliej  nartr  Intend  to  take ;  I  look  upon  It  to  be  none  of 
the  h&stj  tbat  tUej  ars  incapable  of  k^ping  a  secret  wliioh  la  ao 
very  pleading  to  them.  A  girl  lan^  to  tell  bar  confideDt^  tlial 
she  bopes  to  be  m&med  in  &  little  time,  and,  id  order  to  talk  dF 
the  prettj  fellow  tbat  dw^Ua  eo  mucb  in  her  tbougbta,  asks  her 
very  gravelj,  wbat  she  would  adYise  her  to  in  a  case  of  so  luueh ; 
dtffioalty.  Why  else  ehould  Melissa^  who  had  not  a  tboueaui] 
pounds  in  tbe  world,  go  into  every  (jnarter  of  tbe  town  to  ai 
ber  aequaintanoe  ifbetber  they  would  adyiae  ber  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  tbat  made  his  addresa^^s  to  ber  with  an  estate  of  ^ve 
I  thousand  a  year  ?  ^Tis  very  pleasant ,  on  this  occasion,  to  bear 
I  tbe  lady  propose  ber  doubts,  and  to  see  tbe  pains  sbe  is  at  to 
get  over  tbcm, 

I  most  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  ts  in  nae  among  tbe 
vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  aek  a  ffiend'i  adrlee,  ill 
relatioi3  to  a  fortune  whom  tbej  are  ne\rer  likely  to  come  at* 
Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  tbe  verge  of  Ibreescore, 
me  aside  not  long  Binoe,  and  asked  me  in  bis  most  aerioas  loob 
whetbef  I  would  adriso  bim  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single^ 
who,  by  the  way,  is  ono  of  tbe  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  I 
stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  ao  strange  a  question;  upon 
wbioh  be  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and 
estate,  adding,  tbat  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of 
Buob  consequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would 
have  an  answer,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady's  consent, 
he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  luateb  which]  to  my  know- 
ledge. Will  has  eonsulted  bts  friends  upon^  without  ever  opening 
])b  mind  to  tbe  party  herself. 

I  have  bei^n  engaged  in  this  iubjeet  by  the  following  letter, 
which  eomes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  female  scribe,  who, 
I  by  tbe  oontentff  of  it,  acems  to  have  oarried  matters  ao  &r,  that 
abe  is  ripe  for  asking  advice  i  but  aa  I  would  not  lose  her  gpo4u 
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will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  with  her  for  wisdon, 
I  shall  only  oommuuioate  the  letter  to  the  pnblio,  without  retiUB- 
ing  any  answer  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
*'  Now,  sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest 
gentleman  about  tovm.  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither. 
He  dances  like  an  angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  it  is  the'  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is 
always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  yoa  did 
but  see  how  ho  rolls  his  stockings  I  he  has  a  thousand  pretty 
fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I 
wish  you  could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate ;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  you 
know  ?  and  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  alwajs 
teazing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no  estate :  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends 
arc  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him. 
I  have  a  good  portion,  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I 
shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29  th  day  of  August  next,  and  am  there- 
fore willing  to  settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shape- 
ly's  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  give  me  your  advice, 
for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am 
resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  danoe, 
and  am, 

*•  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  B.  D." 
He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily."  0. 
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Method  flvM  littat 

Amqhq  my  daily  papers  whieli  I  beatow  on  the  public,  th^re  i 
[•Qiao  whicb  are  written  with  regularity  and  metbod,  s^d  otheri 
\i&i  ruji  out  into  tba  wildnesa  of  those  eoni positions  which  go  bj  i 
lUie  name  of  Easajg.     As  for  the  first,  I  bave  the  whole  suhunid  i 
&f  the  dii^course  iu  my  mind  before  I  set  peu  to  paper.     In  iho' 
other  kind  of  writings  it  is  sufficient  that  I  baT@  aeveral  thaughta 
on  a  subject,  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  In  eueli. 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another^  and  bi 
epoaed  under  the  proper  bgadi.     Seneca  and  Montaigne  aro 
patterns  for  writing  m  this  la&t  kind^  as  Tully  and  Aristotlo  ez- 
Imi  hi  the  other.     When  I  read  au  author  of  genius  who  writes 
Iwithout  method,  I  fancy  myself  m  a  wood  that  abounds  with  ftJ 
great  many  noble  objecte,  rising  among  one  another  in  the  greal- 
St  confusion  and  disordf^^r.     When  I  read  a  metbodieul  diarl 
Feourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  iu  it« 
lieveral  centers,  so  as  to  t&ke  a  view  of  all   the   lines  and  wolka 
thai  are  struck  from  tbem.     You  may  ramble  in  ibe  one  a  whole 
jay  together^  and  every  moment  disooTer  Bome thing  or  other 
tiat  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  Lave  done,  you  will  find  but  m 
sed  iniperfeet  notion  of  the  place :  iu  the  other^  your  eye  ' 
:>mm&ndf  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  sueb  an  id^  of  it^ 
is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  aupportable  in  meii 
&f  great  learning  or  geninj,  who  are  often  too  faU  Ui  be  eiaet^ 
and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  beforo 
be  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  f^aina  of  stringing  them. 
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Method  la  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  respeot  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader.     In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help 
to  his  invention.    When  a  man  has  planned  his  disoonrse,  he 
finds  a  great  many  thou^ts  rising  ont  of  erezy  head,  that  do 
not  offer  themselves  upon  the  general  survej  of  a  sabjeot.     His 
thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligiblOi  and   better  dis- 
cover their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regolar  series,  than 
when  they  are  thrown  together  without  order  and  conneotiaD. 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  oonfnsion,  and  the  same  sentenee 
that  would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  dis- 
course, perplexes  him  in  another.    For  the  same  reason,  like- 
wise, every  thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shews  itself  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  re- 
ceive new  grace  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture.     The  ad- 
vantages of  a  reader   from  a  methodical  discourse,  are  corre- 
spondent with  those  of  the  writer.     He  comprehends  every  thing 
easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than 
in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house  debates  every  day, 
am  very  sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my 
honest  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is 
managed  in  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  dbputants  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  skuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes 
invisible.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodixe  his 
thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispensary, 
'  a  barren  superfluity  of  wx)rds ;  the  firuit  is  lost  amidst  the  exu- 
berance of  leaves. 

Tom  Pnssle  is  one  of  the  moat  eminent  immethodioal  dispn- 
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tints  of  »nj  tlial  hm  fallen  tinder  mj  observation,  Tom  lias 
road  enough  to  make  htm  rerj  im  pert  bent ;  hii  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  riiso  doubta,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  ie  pity  that 
be  baa  so  much  learumgj  or  that  be  has  not  a  great  deal  more. 
With  these  i^tialiHcattona  Tom  seta  up  for  a  Free-thinker,  findi  el 
great  many  things  to  blame  in  the  constitntion  of  hia  eountrj, 
and  glres  shrewd  intimationa  that  he  does  not  belieTe  atiothor 
world.  In  flhort^  Pu££le  la  an  atbetst  as  much  as  bis  parts  will 
give  him  leave.  He  baa  got  abont  half  a  dozen  eommon*place 
topioa,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the  conversation^  what- 
ever was  the  oecasion  of  it:  though  the  matter  In  debate  be 
about  DowAj  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  bis  discourse 
rnns  upon  the  uureasonablenosa  of  bigotry  and  priest  craft.  This 
es  Mr,  Pnxzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  leas 
than  himself,  and  th<^  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  mord. 
There  is  none  iu  town  whom  Tom  dreads  so  mueh  m  my  friend 
Will  Pry,  Will,  who  is  msiuaiated  with  Tom's  Logio^  when  h% 
finds  blni  running  off  the  question ,  cute  him  short  with  a  '  What 
then  ?  we  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  prest^nt 
purpose  ?  *  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together, 
and  triumphing,  as  be  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  argument^ 
when  he  has  been  nonplused  on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
bim  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove.  In  short,  Dry  la  a  man  of  a  olear  methodical  bead,  bnt 
few  words,  and  gains  the  aame  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  «i 
amall  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberless  un- 
disciplined militia.  €L 
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An  me  ladit  amabiUs 

LuHmUT  aadire  et  vldeor  pios 

Arnre  per  laoot,  anuBiUB 
Quos  et  eqiuB  subeont  et  aonB. 

HoB.8  0d.l7.fi. 
^—  Doee  airy  tkacj  obeet 
Uj  mind  well  pleaaM  with  tbe  deceit? 
I  seem  to  beer,  I  seem  to  moye, 

And  wsndw  tbroogb  tbe  beppj  grore, 

Wbero  nnootb  springs  flow,  end  marm*ring  brsese. 
Wantons  tbroogb  tbe  wnrlng  trees. 


HAvmo  lately  read  your  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  I  was  so  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  oar  Eng- 
lish gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter 
upon  that  subject.     I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am  looked 
upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.     I  have  several  acres  about 
my  house,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener 
would  not  know  what  to  call.     It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and 
parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  our  country,  should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his 
first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and 
one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.     My  flowers  grow 
up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and 
profusion.     I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular  one, 
by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field 
which  pleases  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.     By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see  several 
large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  t«n  thousand  different  eol- 
ours,  and  has  often  singled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met 
with  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
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of  llie  greateil  b^&atiet  of  the  plaee.     The  only  toetliod  I  gb- 
fferva  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the  aanie  quurkr  the  pro- 

dticis  of  the  eame  season^  tba^t  tUej  m&y  make  their  appcar&iice 
together,  and  «ompo&e  a  plcttire  of  the  greatest  variety.     There 
ia  the  same  irrcguWit|'  in  mj  plantations^  which  run  into 
great  a  wilderness  as  tUcir  natures  will  permit.     I  tjike   in  none 
that  cIq  not  DAturally  rejoice  in  the  soil,  and  am  pleased  when  I 
am  walking  in  a  lahjrlnth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  au  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or 
a  pear-tree-     My  kit*.*hen  has  likewise  its  par  tic  alar  i|Qarters  as- 
tigu^d  it  j  for   besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  plcy^e 
ftbouuds  with,  I  bare  always  thought  a  kitchon^gardtiu  a  more 
pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery^  or  artificial  groen-bous^ 
I  lore  to  see  every  thtng  in  its  perfects  on  ^  and  am  morta  pleased 
to  survey  my  rows  of  coleworls  and   imhbageM,  with  a  thousand 
namelesss  pot-berb9»  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  ver- 
dure, than   to  see   the   tender  plants  of  foreign  euuntrics  kept 
alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  io  an  air  or  »oil   that  are 
not  adapted  to  them.     I  muMt  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
rising  In  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  Uttlia  w&n^ 
dcring  rill,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  h«  well  as  the  plenty 
of  the  place,     I  have  so  eouducted  it,  that  it  vislt.^   most  of  my 
plantations ;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  lu  the 
aame  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field^  so  that  it  generally,! 
passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of  willows^  I 
or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  bo  of  its  own  producing.     There  ia  j 
ftnotLar  ciroumsUnce  in  wbioh  I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  mj  j 
ticighbour^  call  me,  rt^rj  whimsical :  as  my  garden  invite©  into  it  j 
all  the  birds  of  the  country^  by  offering  them  the  conYenieney  of  I 
Buringfl  and  shades,  solitude  and  shelter^  I  do  not  suffer  any  i 
diMitniy  their  nesta  in  the  springi  or  drive  them  from  tl 
d  haunto  in  fruit^time.     I  value  my  garden  more  for  be 
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full  of  blackbirds  than  oherries,  and  Terj  fSrankly  i^^a  Am  frnt 
for  their  songs.    By  this  means  I  have  always  the  nmaio  of  the 
season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  hij^y  deligfated  to  aee  the  jay 
or  the  thrash  hopping  abont  my  walks,  and  sliootiiig  befiira  nj 
eye  across  the  several  little  glades  and  alleya  that  I  paas  thiva^ 
I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetey :  your 
makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens^are  epigrammatists  snd  son- 
neteers in  this  art ;  oontriyers  of  bowers  and.  grottos,  trsiliages 
and  cascades,  are  rpmanoe  writers.    Wise  and  London  are  oar 
heroic  poets ;  and  if ,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out  any  pssssge  of 
their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  tkt 
upper  garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  bat  a 
graTcl-pit     It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that 
could  have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so 
beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.     To  give 
this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  e£fect,  they  haye  made 
a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  yon  see 
this  hollow  basin,  with  its  several  little  plantations  lying  so  oon- 
veniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  appears  a  seemiDg  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rising  one 
higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  oentre. 
A  spectator,  who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think 
this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.     I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  had  walked  in 
this  garden,  who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  whioh  I 
have  here  mentioned.     As  for  myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  ac- 
count which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compositions  in 
gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into 
the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  a£fecting  the  nicer  ele- 
gancies of  art     What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will,  perhaps, 
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deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have  y<et  said.  I 
find  that  in  the  discourse  which  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  you  are  against  filling  an  English  garden  with  ever- 
greens ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by 
no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever^green  comparable  to  that 
which  shoots  out  naturally,  and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer- 
season.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  my* 
self,  and  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving 
a  winter-garden,  which  would  consist  of  such  trees  only  as  never 
cast  the  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sunshina 
and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and 
have  frequently  several  days  in  November  and  January  that  are 
as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.  At  such  times,  there- 
fore, I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  walk 
in  such  a  winter-garden  as  I  have  proposed.  In  the  summer- 
season  the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for 
which  reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that  at  this 
time  may  be  every  where  met  with  ;  but  when  nature  is  in  her 
desolation,  and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren 
prospects,  there  is  something  unspeakably  chearful  in  a  spot  of 
ground  which  is  covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst  all  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in 
the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.  I 
have  so  far  indulged  myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set 
apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn- 
beam, and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the 
same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it,  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more 
lively  scene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries,  with  which 
they  are  hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves, 
and  are  apt  tp  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal 
delight  which  you  have  somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
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papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  serenl 
kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  Bp6t,  and  enjoying 
themsolves  among  the  branches  and  foliage,  when  mj  great  gar- 
den, which  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a 
single  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  iHiiek 
we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  innocent  delights  in  hu- 
man life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before 
the  &1L  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It 
gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the  oontriTance  and  wisdom  of  Pro- 
yidenoe,  and  suggests  innumerable  subjeots  for  meditation.  I 
cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  satisfaction  whieh  a 
man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir 
tuous  habit  of  mind.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hope  yon  will  par- 
don the  length  of  my  present  letter.* 

"  I  am,  sir,"  &c 

C. 
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-nu  non 


CompoBltiu  raeliaa  cam  Bttho  B*oohlas,  In  Jus 

A.ore6  proourmnt 

Hob.  1  Bat  vlL  19. 
No  bettor  matebM  with  Bltbua,  Bacchias  stroTe: 
To  Uw  thej  run,  and  wrangling  dearlj  love. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  o6Dsider  the  different  no- 
tions, which  different  persons  have  of  the  same  thing.     If  men  of 

•  We  Bee,  by  this  agreeable  paper,  that  the  author  valued  himself  on 
the  hint,  before  jpven,  iu  No.  114,  on  the  manner  of  laying  out  ^ardent. 
But  the  praise  of  having  invented  this  species  of  gnruening,  is  a  fMior 
thing:,  when  compared  with  that  elegant  and  virtuous  habit  of  mind, 
which  disposed  and  qualified  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  aimpltt 
pleasures. — IL 
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low  condition  very  often  set  a  value  on  things  which  are  not 
prized  by  those  who  are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are 
many  things  these  esteem  which  are  in  no  value  among  persons 
of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very 
much  astonished,  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests  and 
debates,  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of 
a  public  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  business  of 
consequence  should  be  retarded  by  those  little  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  insignificant.  I 
am  mightily  pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr.  South- 
ern's plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous 
woman's  marrying  a  second  husband,  while  her  first  was  yet  liv- 
ing. The  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead, 
returning  to  his  house  after  a  long  absence,  raises  a  noble  per- 
plexity for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would 
ensue  in  such  a  case,  honest  Sampson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judiciously,  by  the  old  proverb, 
that  if  his  first  master  be  still  living,  *  The  man  must  have  his 
mare  again.'  There  is  nothing  in  my  time  which  has  so  much 
surprised  and  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  my  honest  country- 
men, as  the  present  controversy  between  Count  Rechteren  and 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads  of  so  many 
nations,  and  holds  all  the  afiairs  of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  cofFee-house  yesterday,  and  lending  an 
ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encompassed  with  a  circle,  of  in- 
ferior politicians,  one  of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news 
very  attentively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarks.  *  I  am 
afraid  (says  he)  this  unhappy  rupture  between  the  footmen  at 
Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  Pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good 
hand  at  fomenting  a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  Cantons  have 
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lately  experienced  to  their  cost  If  Moiuieiir  Wlutt-d'ye-eall* 
him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  aocommodAtioHy  I  do  not 
know  bow  thp  quarrel  can  be  ended,  but  by  a  religious  war.' 

'  Why  truly/  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him, '  were  I  as  the 
king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen  of 
either  side :  hero's  all  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still,  becauae 
Monsieur  Mcsnager's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rcctrum  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would  hare  been 
well,  without  any  of  this  bustle ;  but  they  say  he  is  a  warm  man, 
and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tonguo  hitherto,  b^;an  to 
exert  himself;  declaring  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  our  Christian  princes  took  this  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration ;  for  that  lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and 
pragmatical,  as  they  arc  now-a-days,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  sec  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One,  who  sat  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  French  king,  told  them,  that  thej  did  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  did  not 
resent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  footmen ;  '  for  (says  he)  what  are  Monsieur  Mesnager's 
footmen  to  him  ?  but  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now 
(says  he)  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.  Ho  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  against 
hostilities  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head, 
as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new  foot,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  that  heard  it,  till  a  little 
warm  fellow,  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Ana- 
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trim,  fell  most  unni^roifully  upon  hii  G&Ub  Msgeflty^  fti  enoourag' 
ing  Lia  subjects  to  make  moutlifi  at  thalr  betters,  aud  afterwards 
akrceiiiiig  them  from  the  jmnisltmeDt  that  was  due  to  their  inio- 
leiice.  To  whiek  he  addod  Umt  the  Fronok  oaaoa  waa  bo  addict- 
ed to  grimace,  that  if  there  wa^  not  a  atop  put  to  it  at  the  gene* 
T&l  <!Ongresa,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  atreets  for  them  in 
a  time  of  peace,  especially  If  they  eontmued  masters  of  the  West 
Indletk  The  little  maa  praeeeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth, 
deolaring,  that  if  the  alliea  were  of  hia  mind,  he  would  obJige 
the  Preach  king  to  bum  hia  galUe«,  and  tolerate  the  Protestant 
religion  in  his  dominioDs,  before  he  wo  aid  sheath  his  swerd.  Tie 
eon  eluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignifioant  prig. 
The  dtsputa  wai  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not 

ow  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about 
one  and  twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye 
to  the  laWf  taken  the  debate  into  his  band,  and  giTen  it  as  his 
opijiiQiif  that  neither  Count  Eechteren  nor  Monsieiir  Mesnager 
bad  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  affair.  'Count  Beobteron, 
{miys  he)  should  have  made  affidavit  tlmt  his  gervants  had  been 
affroQted,  and  tbeu  Monsieur  Mesn&ger  would  baTe  done  him  jud- 
tice,  by  taking  away  their  liveriea  from  them,  or  some  other  way 
that  be  might  have  Ibcmgbt  the  most  proper ;  for  let  me  tell  you, 
if  a  man  makes  a  month  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out 
of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesuager,  upon 
is  Ecrvant's  being  beaten,  why^  he  might  have  had  his  action  of 

auH  and  battery.     But  as  the  ease  now  stands^  if  you  will  have 

y  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees/ 

I  beard  a  great  deal  more  of  thb  eonferenoe,  but  I  mu9t  eon- 

feaa    with    little    t«di6cation  ;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  freiii 

thc«te  honest  gentlemen,  was  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too 

high  a  nature  for  iueb  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

a 
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No.  482.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

FlortfMs  ut  apet  In  Mltfbai  omnki  UlMnt 

LuoB.  UL  11. 

Ab  from  the  sweeteit  flow*n  the  laboring  bea 
Extnets  her  predone  sweeti. 


When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  falla  in  with 
the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than  ordinary,   it  alwap 
brings  me  in  a  great  return  of  letters.     My  Tuesday's  disoonrsey 
wherein  I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  correspondents; 
the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it  be  that  such  a  disoonrae 
is  of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's  money.     An  honeat 
tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  mc  thanks 
in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their 
wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  stay  together  till  they  are  sent 
for  home.  »  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper  has  administered  great 
consolation  to  their  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  fur- 
ther account  of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whose  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars :  for  that  by  his  sayings 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  christian. 
Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  that 
being  coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by 
such  lawful  means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than 
Bracton  allows  in  those  cases ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  re- 
solved to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learuing,  and  consider  her 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.    Tom 
Dappcrwit  says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  discourse, 
excepting  only  the  last  sentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married  state 
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to  be  either  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of 
a  penny  upon  this  occasion,  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience  it 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle  kind  of  state 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their  reflections 
upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a  woman  of  letters,  asks  me  whether  I  ^m  for  establish- 
ing the  Salick  law  in  every  family,  and  why  is  it  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at  the  helm, 
when  the  husband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ?  AnoUier,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me, 
that  she  follows  the  example  "of  her  name-sake ;  for  being  mar- 
ried to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  she 
is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit 
him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for 
conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are  oome  to  my 
hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  You  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband, 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  henpeck'd ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  England, 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  Cot-quean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a 
woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  ten- 
der mother,  till  she  made  him  as  good  an  housewife  as  herself. 
He  could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  h^  had  been 
two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  suffered  to  go 
abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  :  when  he  should  have  been 
hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how 
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to  season  it  or  put  it  in  crust ;  and  was  makiag  paper-bottta  with 
his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen  az«  erossiiig 
the  Bcas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has  the  whitest 
hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better  than 
any  woman  in  England.  These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad 
husband  :  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thonsand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
milk-score,  than  his  steward's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I 
hear  him  find  £Eiult  with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking, 
and  instructing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best  pickk 
for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  an  haunch  of  venison.  With  all  tbii, 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with  ns 
in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  disl^  of  wild-fowl: 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harshly  sometimes,  than  of 
such  an  effemioate  busy  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife 
who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that 
wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should  not  a  female  character  be  as 
ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex  ? 

« I  am,"  &a 

o. 
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Neo  Dens  Interait,  nisi  dignos  vindice  nodos 

Indderit 

Hoe.  An  Poet  191. 

Never  presume  to  nuke  a  god  appear, 
Bnt  for  «  bnsineM  worthy  of  a  god. 

Soecojuioir. 

We  cannot  he  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  uncharitahleness,  than 
to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  as  punish" 
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meuU  and  jadgm«nti*     It  tggmyatea  the  eril  to  bini  who  Bulers, 

when  he  lopke  upcm  bimaelf  aa  ibe  mark  of  dmne  vcngeauoi%  aud 

ftbutcA  the  (wmpa^sioti  of  ihoso  towards  him}  wbo  regard  him  in 

BO  draadfol  a  light.     This  humour  of  tunjiiig  every  miBfortune 

I  Into  a  judgmeotf  proeeeda  from  wrong  notions  of  religLOD^  which, 

I  in  its  own  imtur e,  produoea  good-will  towarda  men,  and  pnta  thd 

^mildeat  conatraotton  upon  OTerj  ac«ideut  that  be&la  them.     la 

.  tbia  oaaoi  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  aoura  a  man^s  temper, 

^but  it  \b  bis  temper  that  aoura  his  religion :  people  of  gloonij 

tmchearful  imaginatiooB,  or  of  coTioua  malignant  tempers,  what* 

eyer  kind  of  Life  thej  are  engaged  in,  will  diaoover  their  natural 

ilnoture  of  mind  in  all  their  thonghte,  worda,  and  actions.     As 

the  ineBt  winea  have  often  the  taate  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  moat 

religious  thoughts  ofton  draw  something  that  is  particular  from 

the  eonstitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  ariae.     When  folly  or 

superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  doprayitj  of  temperi  it  iJ 

not  in  the  power,  eyen  of  religion  Jtaelf,  to  preserve  thechar»ol 

of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it^  from  appearing  highly  ab* 

surd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  ihaU  conceal  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis^  id  the  groat  oat  discoverer  of  jadgnients  that 
rl^ave  met  with.     She  eon  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  sat  such  s^ 
a*s  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  hia  barns.     Talk  to  her  of  au 
unfortunate  young  hdy  that  lost  her  beauty  by  the  am^  pox,  she 
bes  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  she  had  a  Enc  fact  , 
Fabd  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  gloss.     Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  J 
good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintances ;  and  ^hfi 
Lwiahcs  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her  mother  used  one  of  her 
(iieet?s  vc'ry  barbarously.      Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  f^opto 
rho  had  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed  themj  by  reason  of  some 
aw  in  their  own,  or  their  father's  behaviour*     She  oan  give  you 
Ihe  reaien  why  sueb  an  one  died  ohildlesi :  why  auch  an  one  was 
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out  o£f  in  the  flower  of  his  youth :  why  such  mn  one  was  mluppj 
in  her  marriage :  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  sneh  a  partioiilar  spot 
of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  baok-sword,  rather 
than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a  erime  for  eferj 
misfortune  that  can  be&l  any  of  her  acqnaintanoe ;  and  when  she 
hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,*  or  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  suffering  per^ 
son,  than  on  that  of  the  thief  or  the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is 
so  good  a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial, 
and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  it :  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style, 
it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the  mmd  of  the  reader.     Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  imper- 
tinently as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  their 
manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear  venerable. 
Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen 
into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  con- 
duct  by  which  the  world  is  governed.     One  would  think  several 
of  our  own  historians,  in  particular,  had  many  revelations  of  this 
kind  made  to  them.     Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  timet 
possessed.     William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down 
churches  and  monasteries.     In  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles 
written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think 
you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  where 

M  robbery  thai  hat  been  made.     To  make  a  robbery,  is  not  eood  Enc- 
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the  historians  were  aofcaallj  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particnlar 
scheme  of  Providenoe,  the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judgments 
or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted  idoUtry  or  the  worship 
of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfor- 
tuneS)  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person  on 
whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him,  who  is 
supposed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  sueh 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant 
guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  omnipotence 
will  make  bare  its  holy  atm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punish- 
ment of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular 
crimes,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.  I  shall  only 
mention  two :  first,  that  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity 
or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  to  men  of 
approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist  was 
on  board  one  of  the  Athenian  ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent 
tempest ;  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board. 
Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  thai 
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were  in  the  same  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  so  Dia| 
ras  was  on  board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  We  are  aU  imrolvi 
in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same  aocidents;  ti 
when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species  under  anj  partienlar  o 
pression,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the  eommon  1 
of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  wl 
suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check  our  presumption 
putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  misfortune,  ia  this,  that  it 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities  and  what  are  blei 
ings.  How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes,  whi 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  persons 
whose  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  how  many  disappointments  have, 
their  consequences,  saved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we  could  lo 
into  the  effects  of  every  thing,  we  might  bo  allowed  to  pronoun 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments  ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  1 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  ; 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly.  The  story  of  Bit< 
and  Clitobus,  wliich  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  heathei 
for  wc  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  ai 
Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  mi 
teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two  brothers,  being  tl 
sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  of  Juno,  drew  their  motbei 
chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  the  pe 
sons  being  absent,  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  h 
chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  wii 
this  instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to  b 
stow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  bo  given  to  mci 
upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  ne: 
morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event,  i 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  i 
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the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedienee,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  represented  as  saeh  by  any  ancient  historian  who 
'  had  given  us  an  aooount  of  it  0. 
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Urget  membra  qales,  et  mena  rine  pondert  ladlt 

Prx. 
While  Bleep  oppresses  the  tli'd  llmba,  the  ml&d 
PUys  withoat  weight,  and  wantons  nnoonfln^d. 

Though  there  are  are  many  authors  who  have  written  ou 
dreams,  they  haye  generally  considered  them  only  as  revelations 
of  what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as 
presages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances  of  that  ao* 
tivity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul,  and  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  ap- 
pears tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active 
part  in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When  the 
organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  necessary  reparations, 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual 
substance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her 
several  faculties,  and  continues  in  the  action  till  her  partner  is 
again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  dreams  look 
like  the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  dis- 
encumbered of  her  machine,  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she 
has  laid  her  charge  asleep. 
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In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  inatanoe  of  that  agility 
and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faonltiea  of  the  mind,  when 
thoj  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  re- 
tarded in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  ita  motiona.  Bat  in 
dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  a  sprightliness  and 
alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  onpremedi- 
tatcd  harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are 
but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries, 
the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more 
painful  action  of  the  mind,  than  invention;  yet  in  dreams  it 
works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  believe  every  one,  some 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters; 
in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is 
imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  composi- 
tions of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the  Religio 
Medici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  accoant  of  him- 
self in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts.  '  We  are  some- 
what more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the 
body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation 
of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  conceptions 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  as- 
cendant was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  bom  in  the 
planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and,  I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that 
leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for 
the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can 
compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  comprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  me 
mory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never 
'  study  but  in  my  dreams  ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  chuse  for 
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mj  devotions :  bat  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold 
of  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed. — Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men,  some- 
times, upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason 
above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul  beginning  to  be  freeH  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  pas- 
sions affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asleep, 
than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigor- 
ous sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time,  than  any  other. 
Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above-mentioned  has 
hinted,  is  iu  a  very  particular  manner  heightened  and  inflamed, 
when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest. 
Every  man's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter,  though 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  may  happen  differently,  in  different 
constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following 
problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Sup- 
posing a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between 
them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  miserable  ?  Were  a 
man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as 
consequentially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes  as  he 
thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks  gives  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  passes  in 
dreams,  I  mean  that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas 
which  then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time,  what  a  pain- 
ful solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  ?     Were  the  soul  sensi- 
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ble  of  her  being  alone  in  her  Bleeping  momenta,  ttftor  Um  nae 
manner  that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  woold 
hang  yerj  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  aotoally  does  wlien  ake 

dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude : 


Semperqae  relioqui 

Sola  sibi  Bemperlongam  incomitata  ridAtnr 
Ire  viam— — — 

YmcL  .£iL  It.  4ea. 


-She  seenu  alone 


To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  wajB  unknowi^ 
i^..  I  Ouj^elees  and  dark. 

Drtdbc. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  wooM 
here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  prodnciag 
her  own  company  upon  these  occasions.  She  converses  with  nioi* 
berless  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the  theatre, 
the  actor,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  aseribes 
to  Ucraclitus,  '  That  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are  in  one 
common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a 
world  of  his  own.*  The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is 
particular  to  himself.  There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion, that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the 
soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul, 
which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertulliau,  namely,  its  power  of 
divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made,  none  can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith ;  there  be- 
ing innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  profane.     Whethar  sach  dark 
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presages,  such  yisions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from 
any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  opera- 
tion of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the 
learned ;  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have  been 
never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasuL 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  the  soul,  in  these  instances,  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk,  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplex- 
ed in  her  operations,  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking. hours.  The  cor- 
poreal union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  concert 
vnth  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  altogether  on 
answerable.  O. 

V0L.VI.— 21 
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QiMotieiDptar  pmtL    Qmatlwrgoy  ogtoiMflmi.    Sheal 

Hob.  S  BaC  lU.  21 
Wbatdothltoostr    Not  uracil,  upon  my  wovd. 
How  much  pnjf  Why,  two-peaoflk  Two-ptne*!  OLoidl 


I  FIND,  by  seyeral  letters  which  I  recelTe  daily,  ih«t  many  < 
my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three-halfpence  for  m 
paper,  than  two-pence.  The  ingenious  T.  W.^  tells  me,  that 
have  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfut,  for  that,  sine 
tlie  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dis 
of  ooflfce  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  use 
to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.*  Eugeuius  informs  me  very  obligiof 
ly,  that  he  never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage  i 
my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every  on 
of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  vis.  *  Price  Twc 
pence.'  I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  m 
very  affectionately,  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  of  scttiuj 
an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the  late  tax  has  bee! 
laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write  next  on  that  sul 
ject,  to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle 
soap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  write 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of  expression,  tha 
the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advises  me  to  value  every  Specti 
tor  *at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  fo 
above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall  take  it  in  at  tha 
price. 

'  Dr.  Thomaa  Walker,  head  master  of  the  Charter  Iloase  School,  what 
scholars  Addison  and  Steele  had  been.  The  doctor  was  head  master  fort} 
nine  yeara^  and  died  Juno  12th,  1728,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age. — C. 

*  A  little  brandy  or  rum. — C 
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Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  oome  to  me,  in 
great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  and,  as  I  naturally  bear 
a  great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species,  I  am  yery  glad  to 
find  that  those  who  approye  mj  conduct  in  this  particular,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large  fam 
ilj  of  daughters  haye  drawn  me  up  a  yery  handsome  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  set  forth,  that  their  father  haying  refused 
to  take  in  the  Spectator,  since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  abate  him  the  article  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  proyided  the  Spectator  might 
be  seryed  up  to  them  eyery  morning  as  usuaL  Upon  this  the  old 
gentleman,  being  pleased,  it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improy- 
ing  themselycs,  has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
Spectator  and  their  bread  and  butter ;  haying  giyen  particular 
orders,  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  eyery  morning  with 
its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation. 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young  lady  Letitia, 
who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  ¥rill 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  yery  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleyiate  the  ezpence  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propose  two  points  to  their 
consideration.  First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  par- 
ticular in  their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the  half- 
penny a  day,  which  we  haye  now  under  consideration.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  single  ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  fiunily  bum  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than 
the  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without 
detriment  to  their  priyate  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  haye  patience,  and  they  may 
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buy  them  in  the  lamp,  without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  npon  then. 
My  speculations,  when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  npon  the 
stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  thej 
come  to  market  in  greater  qoantitieSi  and  are  every  ordinaiy 
man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  oertain  flaTonr  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  seyeral  accidental  oirenmstances  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  thej  are  not  taken 
early ;  but  in  this  case  every  reader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  if 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  pablish,  hav- 
ing already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and 
second  volume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  tam- 
ed to  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper  present 
to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting  days, 
and  the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are  he- 
quently  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little 
portable  volume,'  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate  j  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  Spectators 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  salver 
oi  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  the 
writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 

"Sir, 

"  Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  mnch  eommend- 

ed,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your 

papers;  I  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet-laureat  should  not  be 

overlooked,  which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  year  paper, 

*  12mo.  1712,  in  Mven  volumes. — G. 
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whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  trae  or  false.  I  make 
bold  to  oonvey  it  to  jou,  not  knowing  if  it  has  jet  come  to  your 
hands. 

ON  THE  SPECTATOR,  BY  Mm.  TATE.* 

Aliiuqae  at  idem 

Naacaria 

Hob. 

Tou  riae  another  and  the  same. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mate  waa  tom'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  Censor'A  silence  mourn'd : 
Robb*d  of  hifi  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  nighty 
Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright 
So  the  first  man  the  snn's  first  setting  view'd, 
And  sigh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd; 
Tet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name^ 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
lis  the  same  son,  and  does  himself  anoceed. 
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BaBv^trao  fi^iiy^  aBiwot  'XljcMvoce. 

HoK. 
The  mighty  Ibroe  of  oossa's  troobled  flood. 

"  Upon  reading  your  essay,  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  I  find  among  the  three  sources  of  those  pleasures 
which  jou  have  discovered,  that  '  greatness '  is  one.  This  has 
suggested  to  me  the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever 

'  Nahum  Tate,  ShadwelFs  successor  in  the  office  of  Laureate.    Bom  in 
Dublin,  1S62,  where  he  studied.    Died  1716. — G. 
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seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my  imtginstion  so  nmeh  as  the 
sea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  heayings  *  of  this  prodigioiis  Mk 
of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing  mstonishmait; 
bat  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest^  so  that  the  hoiison  ob 
every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating  mountains, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  thai  rises  from 
such  a  prospect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it, 
is,  I  think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in  motion,  and  con- 
sequently gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  plea- 
sure that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  confess,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking 
on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel 
for  its  reception.  Such  an  object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts 
the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  existence 
as  much  as  a  metaphysical  demonstration.  The  imagination 
prompts  the  understanding,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  sensible 
object,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circum- 
scribed by  time  nor  space. 

''  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I  have  often 
been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occasion  have  frequently  re- 
flected on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  anticnt  poets.  I  remember 
Longinus  highly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet  has 
not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  au- 
thors of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  be- 
cause he  has  gathered  together  those  circumstances  which  are  the 
most  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in 
the  raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  I  prefer 
the  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  which  the  psalmist 
has  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with.  *  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters : 

■  The  reader  of  taste  feels  the  force  of  this  well-ohosen  word.    If  r.  Pope 
had  it  in  view,  when  he  said, — "Who  heaveM  old  ocean. ** — H. 
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these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
liflteth  up  the  waters  thereol  Thej  mount  up  to  heaven,  thej 
go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits-end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trou- 
ble, and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they 
are  glad  because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven.' 

*^  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  ration- 
al, is  this  system  of  the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Vir- 
gil, and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a 
storm,  and  another  as  laying  it  ?  Were  we  oiily  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea 
it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  among 
the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confusion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

*'  Great  Painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes  of  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their  pencils  upon 
sea-pieces :  I  could  wish  you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this 
small  sketch  may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  ode,  made  by  a  gentleman  *  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  travels. 


*  How  are  thy  servants  blest)  O  Lord  1 

How  sore  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

•  t.  e.  By  himselC    So  early  had  a  spirit  of  piety  taken  possession  of 
Ihis  excellent  man's  mind  I — ^H. 
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*Iii  fomgn  realms,  and  lands  miiot% 

Sopported  by  th j  oarc^ 
Thro'  boming  olimea  I  paii^d  unhoH^ 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 


Tky  merey  aweefned  eT'ry  soil. 
Made  erVy  reg;ion  please; 

Hie  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  wwm'dy 
And  smoothed  the  TVjnrrhene  aeaa. 

IT. 

'Thinli;  O  my  soul,  derootly  think. 
How  with  affirighted  eyes 
Thon  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  I 


•Oonfusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  hoe, 

And  fear  in  ey'iy  heart; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  golphi^ 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

VL 

*Tet  then  from  all  my  grieffl^  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayV 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

vn. 
'For  tho*  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thon  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  savOi 

Tin. 
*The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roared  at  thy  command. 
At  thy  eommand  was  stiU. 


'In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  V\\  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  Uiy  mercies  past ; 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 
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My  life,  if  thou  preeerv'at  my  lif«^ 

Tliy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  bo  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.' 
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JBgritadinem  laadare,  nnain  rem  maximd  detettabi]«m,  qnonmi  est  tandem  Phflosophomm  f 

Cia 
What  kind  of  phlloeopby  is  It,  to  extol  meUmcboIjT,  the  most  detestabls  thing  in  nrn'ors  f 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every 
one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as 
possible  into  his  face,  and,  in  particular,  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,^ 
has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent  minister,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times.*  This  gentleman  was  then 
a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out 
for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek. .  His 
friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 

»  Anthony  Denley,  who  died  l7ll.->V.Tatler,  Nos.  11,  26,  26,  44.— O. 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  S.  T.  P.  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Hood 
says,  "  Dr.  T.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen,  were  the  atlasses  and  patriarchs 
of  indep€ndenc3\  Dr.  Goodwin  attended  his  friend  and  patron,  O.  Crom- 
well, on  his  death-bed.  The  Doctor  s  portrait,  said  to  be  a  strong  likeness, 
with  a  smoke  cap  on  his  head,  is  prefixed  to  his  works  in  2  vols,  folic^ 
1681.— C. 

VOT..  VI. — 21* 
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which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  indepeDdenk 
minister,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  ^yerdor.  The 
youth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exam- 
ined. He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.  He  conducted 
him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery  which 
was  darkened  at  noonday,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  baming 
in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was 
led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained  himself 
for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the 
head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with 
half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religions  horror  in  his 
countenance.  The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased, 
when,  instead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  leanh 
ing,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and 
Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  acconnt  only 
of  the  state  of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion ;  upon  what  day 
of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  when  compleated.  The  whole  examination  was 
summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  *  Whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ? '  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  bj  honest 
parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  especially  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so 
that  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he 
could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination,  as  not 
being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 
pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  unchcerfulncss  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  ptetj,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melan- 
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dioly*  Sup«T5titiou3  fears  and  gronDdless  s^^ruples  cut  tKein  off 
from  the  pkaaurcs  of  eoETerHation,  and  all  tbt>so  social  eritertaiii' 
mew ts,  which  are  not  only  mnoceTst,  but  kudiiblo;  m  if  mhth 
was  mado  for  roprobate&»  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  thoae 
who  are  the  onlj  peifions  that  ha^e  a  prop^yr  title  to  it 

Sombrius  is  tine  of  these  soni  of  Borrow,  He  thrulcs  liunself 
obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  dlseoiisol&te.  He  looks  on  a  sud- 
den fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  tow.  An  tnno- 
doni  jest  startles  him  like  blaapbemy.  Tell  bim  of  one  who  is 
advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  be  liftii  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  publle  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head  :  shew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself  All  the  Httle  ornaments  of 
life  are  porops  and  Tsnities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
He  is  scand allied  at  yonih  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
b«ijjg  playful  He  sits  at  a  ohristenlng,  or  &  marriage  f<^ as t,  as 
at  a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant  After  all, 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  mau^  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly^  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  gen- 
eral persecuUon. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy^  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which 
t  think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts^ 
should  pretend  to  discover  tn  another,  where  the  proofs  ofitdonot 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  nmny 
eEeellent  persons,  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  sorrow 
of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproa(*lies. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  oonslderj  whether  such 
a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  unsocial  state,  timt  eitiiigaishcs  all  joy  and  glad- 
'  Bess,  darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of  Being 
ttielf 
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I  have,  in  former  papers,  shewn  how  great  a  tendenoy  there 
is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and  how^snch  a  frame  of  mind  is 
not  only  the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  in  a  TirtaoiiB 
person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in  so  nnamiable 
a  light,  are  like  the  spies,  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  diaooTery  of 
the  land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  disoooraged  the 
people  from  enterbg  upon  it.  Those  who  shew  ns  the  joy,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in  this 
happy  state,  are  like  the  spies,  bringing  along  with  them  the 
clusters  of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  their 
companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer^  has  made  a  discourse  to  shew  that 
the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than  the 
man  who  owns  his  Being,,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to 
be  cruel,  hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  'For 
my  own  part,  (says  he)  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said  of  me, 
that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch 
was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to 
regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not  de- 
signed to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  con- 
tracts the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for 

*  Pljit  n*p\  Auaaaifxoiflas.  Plut  Opera,  t  i.  p.  286. — H.  Steph.  1572. 
12mo. — a 

*  The  two  hotos  in  this  sentence  do  nut  correspond  to  each  other,  either 
in  sense  or  const ructi<in.  /  have  shewn  how  great — that  is — in  what  de- 
pree  I  have  shewn  how  each  n  framfl  of  niind  is — that  is — on  what  accounf. 
The  first  how  is  a])plied  to  the  aJJtclivc ;  the  soeond  how,  to  the  in-rb,  lioth 
these  anomalies  maybe  avoido<f  hy  altering  tlfnn — "I  have  shewn  how 
great  a  tendency  there  is  to  vhecri'uhiess  in  religion,  and  how  lovely^  and 
tven  commendable,  »uch  a/rnmc  of  mind  in,  in  a  vlrluouH  j,rrson.*' — II, 
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her  Totaries  to  expatiate  ia  The  oontemplation  of  the  Divino 
Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  arc  in  their  own  nature  so  far 
from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  thej  are  perpetual 
sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as 
well  as  composes  the  soul ;  it  banishes,  indeed,  all  levity  of  be- 
haviour, all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheerfult.J8S,  and 
an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as  to  bi.  pleved 
in  itself  0. 
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Darit  at  Hex  tooaa  bipennibiis 
Nigre  feraci  frondis  in  Algido 

Per  darona,  per  cndee  ab  Ipso 
Dncit  opo0  animamque  ferra 

HoB.40d.iT.6T. 
Like  an  oak  on  aome  e(M  moontaln'a  brow, 
At  ey^ry  woand  tbej  nprout  and  grow ; 
The  axe  and  sword  new  ylgiir  give, 
And  by  their  rains  they  revlyeb 

AXOH. 

As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to  look  into 
all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in 
their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considera- 
ble towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world «  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by  which  the 
most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence :  they 
are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though 
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thoy  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  absolatelj  necessary 
to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracka  of  ob- 
servation, I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three  views  :  firsts  with 
regard  to  their  number ;  secondly,  their  dispersion  ;  and,  thirdly, 
their  adherence  to  their  religion  :  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
shew,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  providen- 
tial reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  remarkable  ^parti- 
culars.* 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  numerous  at 
present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

his  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaughter  made 
of  them  undtT  sonic  of  tlic  Eoman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war ;  and 
the  innumerable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone 
in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Kabbins,  to  express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried  rocks 
of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three  miles  into  the 
sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  in  this 
people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  China :  they  are  spread  through  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West-Indies :  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John's  country,  and  some  discovered  in 
the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their 
own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  less  remarkable 

1  Addison  wm  already  collecting  the  materials  for  his  unfinished  IVea 
tiae  on  the  Evidenoea  of  Christianity. — G. 
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than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  especially  considering  it  as 
persecuted  or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This 
is  likewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  lived  under  their  kings  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and  within  sight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural 
reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people,  I 
can,  in  the  first  place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their  constant  employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption 
from  wars,  and,  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they 
look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  married 
before  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  so 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and 
tumults  while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habita- 
tions in  the  Land  of  Promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banished 
out  of  most  other  places  where  thay  have  settled,  which  must 
very  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to 
seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it  Besides,  the  whole 
people  is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  places 
incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to 
make  any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  religion,  had 
it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution :  for  they^ 
are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure, 
to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out  from  all 
table  conversation,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life  ;^ 
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and,  oy  consequence,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  means 
of  conversion. 

If  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reaaon  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  fiud  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  for- 
Dished  every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  witb  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  aa  these  rerj 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselveii  are  the 
depositaries  of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to 
their  own  confusion.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient 
cloud  of  witnesses,  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  adherence  to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unques- 
tionable. Had  the  whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  history  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon 
them,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years 
after  the  events  they  pretend  to  foreteL  O. 
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-Niinls  unclB 


Karibaa  indulges 

Pbw.  Sat  i  4a 

—You  drive  the  jest  too  fkr. 

Dbtdkx. 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above  this  half 
year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator, 
and  that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works. 
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This  momiDg  I  receiyed  from  him  the  foIlowiDg  letter,  which,  after 
having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall  make 
a  present  of  to  the  public. 

'*  Dear  Spec. 

"  I  WAS,  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very  agreeable 
joung  people  of  both  sexes,  where  talking  of  some  of  your 
papers  which  are  written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute 
among  us,  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the 
world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the 
ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in 
Qermany,  which  I  have  since  found  related  in  my  historical 
dictionary,  after  the  following  manner.  When  the  Emperor  Con- 
rade  the  third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
city  of  Hensberg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not  hold 
out  long,  petitioned  the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it» 
with  so  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor  know- 
ing they  could  not  convey  away  many  of  their  efiects,  granted 
them  their  petition ;  when  the  women,  to  his  great  surprise, 
came  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back. 
The  emperor  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal 
affection,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into 
his  favour. 

"  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story,  asking  us, 
at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  consciences  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  in  Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer, 
and  at  the  same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with  their 
wives ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  t-o  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this,  my  very  good  friend 
Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our  sex, 
replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame,  if  they  would 
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not  do  the  same  good  office  for  the  women,  oonmdering  tint 
their  strength  would  he  greater,  and  their  hardens  lighter.  Ai 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  disooaraeB  of  this  natnrei  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now  b^ns  to  grow 
tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudahle  and  primitive  diversion  of 
questions  and  commands.  I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal 
authority,  hut  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pun  of  my  displea- 
sure, to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in  case  they  had  been  in 
the  siege  above-mentioned,  and  had  the  same  offers  made  them  as 
the  good  women  of  that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  woold 
have  brought  off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the 
saving  ?  There  were  several  merry  answers  made  to  my  qnef- 
tion,  which  entertained  us  till  bedtime.  This  filled  my  mind 
with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell 
into  the  following  dream. 

'*  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  nameless,  invest- 
ed on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  so  straitened  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  Tlie  general  refused  any  other  terms  than  those 
granted  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Hcnsberg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  miglit  come  out  with  what  they  could  bring 
along  with  them.  Immediately  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  female 
procession  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another 
in  a  row,  and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens.  I  took 
my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female  carriers, 
being  very  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings.  The 
first  of  them  had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 
down  with  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected 
to  have  seen  her  husband  shoot  out  of  it^  I  found  it  was  filled 
with  china  ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handsome  young  fellow  upon  her  back  :  I  could  not 
forbear  connnonding  the  youg  women  for  her  conjugal  affection, 
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when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  good 
man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her  gallant  I  saw  the  third, 
at  some  distance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse,  till 
upon  her  setting  him  down,  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a 
huge  bale  of  cards  along  with  her  ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap- 
dog  :  for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  she  thought 
it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.  The 
next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ; 
she  told  us  that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of 
nature,  could  iiot  expect  to  live  long ;  and  that  to  shew  her  tender 
regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor  man  loved 
better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards  us  with  her  son 
upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the 
place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  she  left  her 
husband  behind,  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, for  the  sake  of  this  graceless  youth. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  persons,  with 
their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision. 
All  the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  ribbon,  bro- 
cades, etnbroidery,  and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One  of  the 
women,  having  a  husband  that  was  none  of  the  heaviest,  was 
bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm ;  but, 
finding  herself  so  over-loaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain  of 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  and  kicked  and  spurred  all 
the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had 
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scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life  withoat  giying  her  the  disoipliiM 
of  the  strap. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without  telling  thee 
one  yery  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  saw,  methon^t,  a 
dozen  women  employed  in  bringing  off  one  man ;  I  eoold  not 
guess  who  it  should  be,  till  upon  his  nearer  approM^  I  discoT- 
ered  thy  short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee 
off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  ahouldst  continue  the 
Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerahle 
one,  it  is  at  thy  service,  from, 

^'  Dear  Spec,  thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"Will  Honetgoxb." 

The  ladies  will  see,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often  toU 
them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  town,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage, and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without 
success.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  his  letter,  without  obserr- 
ing,  that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built,  does  honour  to  the 
sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction.  O. 


K«i  fiOO  J 
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SOI 
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-Hiwi 


itm* 


It  loltdts  Jirviei%  tl  aaaE  iH»nM|u  aarciBqtKL 
QiuiHtv  B«ifi«»  liiibaflt  qwua  Mtmtm  mpttthU  mmsm, 

Onn,  litfL  tL  IUl 

&»¥ei>  «r«  mf  d«iLCtitti^  of  i  ftimi  4)f  Iim, 

WtLb  «97«ii  Adt  tuiii^  im  loikrwUvft  Unit 

Gov  focilt,  txmildtir  Uita,  iad  aik  tlMi  aaaa 

Vrom  w  Ulch  tn j  |ifid«  fte  ctfouf  t)niimi|tCtD8i  Anvik 

'  8m, 
**  Yocj,  who  are  m  well  ftc^ualoted  with  tbe  storj  of  Socmtee, 
fimst  have  read  how^  upon  liis  luaklog  a  discourse  concerming 
love,  lie  pref^sed  hi^  poinl  witL  io  much  sticeosSj  tLat  all  iIiq 
bacbelors  id  his  audience  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  firel 
opportunity  J  and  that  all  tho  marrkd  man  immediately  took 
horse  and  gallopped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think 
your  diicDuraeSi  in  whieh  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  goo4  effect  tbii  way  m 
■^BngUnd.  We  arc  obliged  to  you,  at  leaet,  for  having  taken  off 
^^Bat  senseleas  ridicule ^  which  for  many  years  the  wltiiogs  of  the 
^Pllim  haTe  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not  eare  who  knows  it ; 
for  whieh  reason ^  ftmong  tnany  others,  I  should  look  upon  mj* 
aeU'  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  ende&Toor  to  maintalii 
that  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  use 
husband  and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go 
>nc  step  further,  and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole  world^  that 
I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time^  I  have  so  much  «a* 
itirance,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  dona. 

^*  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany  this  state  of 

fe,  and  which  you  have  described  in  your  former  papetSj  there 

two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast 
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into  the  acoonnt,  by  those  who  write  on  this  sabjeot.  Yoa 
have  observed,  in  jour  speculations  on  human  nature,  thi 
thing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  < 
minion ;  and  this  I  think  myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  ai 
father  of  a  family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving 
orders,  in  prcsoribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in  adminisi 
justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards  and  punishments.  To 
in  the  language  of  the  Centurion,  '  I  say  unto  one,  go,  ai 
gooth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  sei 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.'  In  short,  sir,  I  look  upon  my  £ 
as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myself  both  kin^ 
priest  All  great  governments  are  nothing  else  but  clusti 
these  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider  the  nu 
of  families  as  small  deputy  governors,  presiding  over  the  s< 
little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow-subjects.  As  I 
great  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  my  government  in  p 
ular,  so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but 
much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in  Englai 
my  own  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  ifi  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage,  i 
''i  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share,  I  mean  the  having  a  mult 

I  j  of  children.     These  I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  ble» 

|;j '  When  I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  addi 

'•',  j  which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my  country,  and  U 

!}' '  religion,  in  having  produced  such  a  number  of  reasonable 

■  •  tures,  citizens,  and  christians.     I  am  pleased  to  see  myself 

./'  perpetuated;  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable  to 

of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the 
sion  of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a 

I! .  dred  pyramids  at  my  own  expence,  or  published  as  many  vol 

■    ^'^  of  the  finest  wit  and  learning.     In  what  a  beautiful  light  ha 

.   '^1  Iloly  Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  It 


^f 
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who  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on  threescore 
and  ten  ass-colts,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Eastern 
countries  ?  how  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice,  when  he 
saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of  his  own  descendants,  such  a 
numerous  cavalcade  of  his  own  raising  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  sit  in  my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon  their  hobby- 
horses, and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each  of 
them  endeavoring  to  exoel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that 
may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  but  he 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  endea- 
vours in  providing  for  them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to 
give  each  of  them,  which  is,  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Francis  Bacon^s  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest,  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but  that 
some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  re- 
garded, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the  rest 
It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the  same  honest  principles.  By 
this  means,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet ;  in  trade,  or  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions  ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  par- 
adox to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  a  man 
who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  family,  than  he  who  has  bat  one,  notwith- 
standing he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason,  I  can- 
not forbear  amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an  admi- 
ral, or  an  alderman  of  London  ;  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  law- 
yer, among  my  little  people  who  are  now,  perhaps,  in  petticoats  \ 
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and  when  I  sec  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughten  wlm 
they  are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myadf 
that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy  va  tbe  poeseaaion 
of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

**  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  thia  letter 
impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  fire  :  whatever  y<m 
determine  of  it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  oomea  from  one 
who  is 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  and  well-wisner, 

"  PHiIA>OAMU8." 

a 
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Non  Iiabeo  denlque  naaci  Marsum  augnrem, 
Non  vioanos  anispiocs,  noo  do  drco  aatrologoi, 
Non  IsiacoR  opiOectorea,  non  interpretes  aomnl&m ; 
Non  enlin  Aunt  it  aut  sdeotla,  ant  arte  divinl, 
Sed  fiuperetlUuni  vatoa,  Impudenteaque  barioll, 
Aut  inorte^  aut  insanl,  aot  qulbus  egestas  imperat : 
Qui  rai  quflMtna  eauM  flctaM  anacitant  eententiaa, 
Qui  &ibl  aeniltam  non  sapiunt,  alter!  monstrant  viain, 
Qaibos  divitiaa  pollieontur,  ab  lis  draebmam  petant ; 
De  dlvitiifl  deducant  draebmam,  reddant  ODtenL 

Emrius. 
Angnra  and  sootbaayera,  aatrologen, 
Diviners,  and  inteipretera  of  dreara^ 
ue*er  consnlt,  and  beartllf  deapine : 
Vain  tbeir  pretence  to  more  tban  human  aklU: 
For  gain  Imaginary  acbcmoa  tbcy  draw; 
Wand'rera  them«el▼o^  thej  guide  aDotbor*8  slept: 
And  for  poor  elzpence  promise  countleea  wealth : 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believ'd, 
Deduct  the  sixpence  and  bestow  the  rest 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more  miseni- 
ble  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  among 
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otbcr  considerations,  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted 
with  the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very 
often  pained  by  the  reflection  of  what  is  passed,  and  the  fear  of 
what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfor- 
tunes, is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  general- 
ly be  found  that  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of 
such  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which 
bad  really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among  those 
evils  which  bcfal  us,  there  arc  many  that  have  been  more  painful 
to  us  in  the  prospect,  than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some  found  their  pre- 
scieuce  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of 
his  face ;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed  on 
bis  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand  writing :  some  read  men's 
fortunes  on  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched  after  them  in  the 
entrails  of  beasts,  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense 
have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these  groundless  horrors 
and  presages  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent 
works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  out- 
shined  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and  ob- 
serving, with  a  religious  attention,  after  what  manner  the  chick- 
ens pecked  the  several  grains  of  com  which  were  thrown  to 
them  ?  ' 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out  of  the 

'  AddiBOQ  had  forgotten  Cicero*t  well-knorn  Mjing,  that  he  wondered 
how  one  atignr  could  look  another  in  the  faoe  without  laughing. — G. 
V#L.  VT.— 22 
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minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the  present  age,  nmltitndes  of 
Vicak  aud  ignorant  persons  are  still  alayes  to  them.  There  are 
numberless  arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  obsenrationa  of  days,  niimben, 
voices,  and  figures  whioh  are  regarded  by  them  as  portenta  and 
prodigies.  In  short,  every  thing  prophecies  to  the  aaperatitioiiB 
roan,  there  is  scarce  a  straw  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron  that  lies  in 
his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceiyed,  how  many  wiiarda,  gypsiea,  and 
cunning-men  are  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  and  lnarke^ 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and 
astrologers,  who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  ser* 
eral  well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there  is  nont 
which  so  universally  amuses,  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have,  indeed, 
observed,  in  a  late  speculation,'  that  there  have  been  sometimes, 
upon  very  extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  this  paper,  to  root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to 
expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things 
of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I  can- 
not do  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is 
dated  from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habi- 
tation of  some  prophetic  Philomath;  it  having  been  usual,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  resort 
to  .that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

•Na  487,  par.  8.— a 
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"  Moorfidh,  Ckto&er  4,  1712, 
*'  Mr*  Speotatoe, 
"  Having  long  cciiiidered  wbether  there  be  any  Irade  want* 
ing  in  thia  great  city,  after  having  surveyed  very  attentively  all 
kinds  of  ranks  and  profess  lone ,  I  do  not  find,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  towDj  an  Oneirocriiict  or,  m  pkin  Engliah,  an  interpreter  of 
dreama.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  there  are  several  good 
people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  particularf  and  dream 
a  whole  year  together,  without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  I 
hope  I  am  pretty  well  qimltded  for  this  office,  having  studied  by 
caEidlelight  all  the  i-ules  of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon 
this  subject.  My  great  uncle,  by  my  wife's  side^  was  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  and  second  sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  imd  two 
thunihB  upon  one  band,  and  waa  bom  on  the  longest  night  of  the 
year.  My  christian  and  snrniune  begin  and  end  with  the  same 
letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that  for  these 
fifty  jeiun  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

^*  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  myself,  with  ordi- 
nary women  of  the  town,  you  must  know  tliat  there  are  many 
of  them  who,  every  day  in  their  lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of 
any  thing  that  la  nnexpeotod,  cry,  '  My  dream  is  out ;  ^  and  can* 
not  go  to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  till  something  or  other 
has  happened,  which  has  expounded  the  visiong  of  the  preceding 
ooe.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great  pain  for  not  beiog 
able  to  recover  the  circumstances  of  a  dream,  that  made  itrong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  short,  sir,  there  ftrfl 
Liauy  iwhoue  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  8le6f>- 
Hg  ones.  For  the  benefit,  thereforei  of  this  curious  and  inquiai* 
lire  put  of  my  fellow  subjects ^  I  shaU,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
toae  persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream 
alL  In  the  next  place,  I  shAl!  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
taring  a  single  circumstAnee  of  it  ^  and,  in  the  last  place,  shall 
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expoand  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortine  which  suek 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  look,  I  shall  denniiodu^ 
for  my  pains :  not  questioning,  at  the  same  time,  thmt  tiioie  i^ 
eonsult  me,  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  tne  a  moderate  dmt 
out  of  any  considerable  estate,  profit,  or  emohunen^  whidi  I  lUl 
thus  discover  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on 
condition  that  their  names  may  be  inserted  in  pnblie  adTertiw- 
ments,  to  attest  the  truth  of  such  my  interpretations.  As  for 
people  of  quality,  or  others,  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not  esn 
to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  thdr 
water.  I  sot  aside  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers  ;  and  inteiprei 
by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after 
the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  -allowanoes  ftr 
good  luck.  I  have  several  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  np,  at 
reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreamiiig 
at  their  own  houses. 

"  Titus  Trophonius." 
"  N.  B.     I  am  not  dumb."  O. 
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Defendit  namerafl,  Juncteqae  ombone  phalanges. 

JUY.  Bat  a  4d. 
Presery'd  from  shame  by  nambenon  oarsideb 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fianciful,  in 
Plato^s  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that '  Truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  According  to  this  definition,  there 
i8  nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falsehood. 
The  Platonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  aversion 
to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked 
upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a  human 
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BOol  for  the  esjojment  of  a  separate  state.  ~For  this  reason,  as 
thej  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for 
a  future  life,  so  they  prescribed  several  contemplations  and 
sciences  to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has  oalled 
mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the 
soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error, 
and  to  give  it  a  relish  of  truth ;  which  is  the  natural  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shewn  wherein  the  malig- 
nity of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  beinous- 
ness  of  the  offence.  I  shall  here  consider  one  .particular  kind  of 
this  crime,  which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  to ;  I  mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party*lying.  This  vice  is  so  very  pre- 
dominant among  us  at  present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  prin- 
ciples, who  docs  not  propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  The 
coffeehouses  are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle-oonversatioii 
is  so  infected  with  them,  that  a  party-lie,  is  grown  as  fashiohabto 
an  entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  story:  the  truth 
of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb, 
were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is,  however,  one 
advantage  resulting  from  this  detestable  practice ;  the  very  ap- 
pearances of  truth  are  so  little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  present 
discharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear 
a  party-story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he  is  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are 
words  of  course  in  which  the  honest  gentleman  designs  to  re- 
commend his  seal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the 
relations  of  party- writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their  heads 
at  him,  and  consider  him  in  ni  other  light  than  as  an  officious 
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tool,  or  a  well-meaning  ideot.  When  it  was  fonnerlj  tbe  : 
to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinarj  csmt 
genoy,  it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  senrieeaUe 
to  the  faction  that  made  use  of  it :  but  at  present  everj  auu 
is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to  tike 
offectr 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity,  who  would 
scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own  particular  advantage,  gire 
so  readily  into  a  lie  when  it  is  become  the  Yoioe  of  their  faction, 
notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such.  How 
is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  personi^ 
thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ?  If  we  look  into 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  reasons  for 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these  rea 
sons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt  of  a  lie, 
and  consequently  the  punishment,  may  be  very  much  diminished, 
if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in 
it.  Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heavy  for 
one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginations,  when  it  is  shared 
among  many.  But  in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  him- 
self;  guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not  so  properly 
divided  as  multiplied ;  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  his 
companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy 
upon  every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  would 
upon  any  single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offence. 
In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter ;  though  it 
may  not  be  separated  into  infinite  portions,  every  portion  shall 
have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many 
parts  as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  lie, 
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oaonot  exempt  themselves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  firom  the 
shame  of  it  The  scandal  of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  anni- 
hilated, when  diffused  among  several  thousands ;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when  mixed  and  con- 
fused in  a  considerable  body  of  water ;  the  blot  is  still  in  it, 
but  is  not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great 
motive  to  several  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they 
are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,*  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is 
enough  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  de- 
clares himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  conduct 
neither  *  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining  in  a  popular 
falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  party-lie,  notwith- 
standing they  are  convinced  of  it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a 
cause  which  every  party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been 
so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  man 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles,  either  of  natural  re- 
ligion or  Christianity,  who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it. 
If  a  man  might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by  the 
blackest  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in 
patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Christian  world.  When  Pompey 
was  desired  not  to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  *  It  is  necessary  for  me  (says  he)  to  sail,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  live : '  every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  the 

•  Neither.  The  disjunctive  "neiiher^  is  improperly  used,  when  more 
than  two  thiiic^  come  under  consideration.  The  author  should  either  have 
left  out^ — *'the  suggestion*  cf  true  honour^**  or,  he  should  have  said,  **is  not 
d^*ennined  bt,  the  dictates  of  Ms  oum  eonscience,  the  tuggestions  of  true  honour, 
•r  the  principles  of  religion.  * — H. 
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same  spirit,  It  is  mj  duty  to  speak  tnith|  though  it  is  not  mj 
duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of  the  fathera  has  earned  this  poinl 
so  high  as  to  declare, '  He  would  not  tell  alio,  though  he  were  ran 
to  gain  heaven  by  it.'  However  extravagant  anoh  a  pioteatatioa 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  saj  very  reatmi- 
ably,  ^  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by  it;' 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  he  should  ran 
the  hazard  of  losmg  much  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gidn.  0- 
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Qals  non  invonit  tarbA  qnod  amaret  in  iUaf 

OytD.  An  Am.  L  17ft. 

Who  could  fldl  to  find, 

In  raoh  a  crowdf  a  mistress  to  his  mind? 

"  Dear  Spec. 
"  Finding  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to  continue 
my  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee,  on  those  dear  con- 
founded creatures,  women.  Thou  knowest,  all  tiic  little  learning 
I  am  master  of  is  upon  that  subject ;  I  never  looked  in  a  book, 
but  for  their  sakcs.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  stories  for 
a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an 
English  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapperwit't 
window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the 
place  where  I  met  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom, at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  annually  ex- 
posed to  sale.     The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  pro- 
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yide  themselTes ;  every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  which  she  fetehed  laid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to 
be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by.  By  this  means  the 
richest  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  out  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was  thus  picked, 
the  refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  those 
who  could  not^  to  the  price  of  a  beauty.  Several  of  these 
married  the  agreeables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless 
somebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in 
which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But  now 
you  must  know,  Spec.,  it  happened  in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our 
own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables;  so  that  by  consequence,  after  the  magistrates  had 
put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  still  a  great  many  that  stuck 
upon  their  hands.  In  order,  therefore,  to  clear  the  market,  the 
money  which  the  beauties  had  sold  for,  was  disposed  of  among 
the  ugly ;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  tQ  have  a 
beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune ;  the 
greatest  portion  being  always  given  to  the  most  deformed.  To 
this  the  author  adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  re- 
turn her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

''  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occasion  is,  to 
establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great  Britain  :  thou  couldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  women  of  quality  with  cob- 
lers  and  carmen,  or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony,  shopkeepers  and  farmers'  daughters.  Though, 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it  did  in  Persia,  we 
should  find  that  some  of  our  greatest  men  would  chuse  out  the 
portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  t«asts  and  belles  would  be  boug^ht 
VOL.  VI.— 22* 
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up  by  eztravagant  heirs,  gamesten,  and  qpendthrifta  Ikn 
couldst  make  very  pretty  reflectiona  upon  this  oceamon  in  honov 
of  the  Persian  politics,  who  tiJce  care,  by  such  marriageBy  to  ben- 
tify  the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the  greatest  par 
sons  in  the  goyemment  the  most  graoefuL  Bat  this  I  aliall  Isare 
to  thy  judicious  pen. 

"  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise  met  in  i 
book.  It  seems  the  general  of  the  Tartars,  after  haying  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and  taken  it  by  stormy  would  set 
to  sale  all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  after  having  thoron^Iy  coih 
sidcred  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclosed,  marked  ihb 
price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a 
great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with 
a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do  nnsight  unseen. 
The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  observing 
one  of  the  sacks  to  bo  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and 
carried  it  o£f  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it 
upon  a  half  way  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of  his 
purchase  :  upon  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her 
head  out  of  it  ]  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  how- 
ever, begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he  learn- 
ed that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly 
make  the  fortiuie  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as  he  should  know 
to  whose  lot  she  fell.  Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her 
up  iu  his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  proved  an 
excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother 
that  she  promised  him. 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second  time,  I  could 
make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan.  I  would  suppose  all  the 
unmarried  women  in  London  and  Westminster  brought  to  mar- 
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ket  in  sacks,  with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thoosand  pound :  upon  the 
opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  housewife,  of  an 
agreeable  countenance :  the  purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good 
qualities,  pays  down  her  pric^  yerj  cheerfully.  The  second  I 
would  open,  should  be  a  fire  hundred  pound  sack :  the  lady  in  it, 
to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a  toast :  as  we  are 
wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that 
she  would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the 
public  had  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I 
would  afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and  discreet  wo- 
man, that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  discover 
half-a-dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hun- 
dred pound  a-head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be 
valued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  off  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I 
time  to  finish  it ;  because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a 
moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  prythee  do  not 
make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for 
my  last  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  feUow,  and  are  never  an« 
gry  at  the  raiUeries  of  one  who  is  their  own  admirer.  I  am  al- 
ways bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

"Thine,  Honetcomb." 

0. 
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Leotorem  del^ctando  paritorqiM  moMnda 

HoL  An  PotiLML 

Mlziiig  together  profit  end  deHght 

Theee  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  bo  mnoh  reluctioee 
as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  n 
afifront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating  ns  like  children  or 
ideots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  oenBiire,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence.  The  trath  of  it  if, 
the  person  who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  excr 
cise  a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it| 
but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the  per- 
fection at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this  bitter  portion  palata- 
ble? some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the  best  diosen 
words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers,  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  think 
the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the  most  universally,  is  fsible, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  in- 
structing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that 
upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advise   oar- 
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selves.*  We  penise  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  con- 
sider the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions,  than  his  in- 
stractions.  The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly,  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he 
is  directing  himself,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  .^  she 
exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fiible :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circumstan- 
ces, and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occasion  of  it 
For  this  reason  the  Absalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  ino£fensive,  that 
if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

•  Our»elv€$.  Two  small  iaaccarftcies  in  this  sentence,  1.  Instead  oi 
"  upon  reading  of  afablf"  it  should  have  been,  **upim  the  rtadinp  of"  or. 
"  HfH}u  r'O'Hng  a  fable." — 2.  The  sentence  is  involved  and  complicated — 
**  We  reflect  that — we  are  made  to  believe  that  we  advise  ourselves." — To 
conceal,  or  palliate  the  last  defect^  the  second  that  is  left  out,  but  must  be 
supplied  by  the  reader. — H. 
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often  chose  *  to  give  counsel  to  their  kings  in  fablea.  To  omit 
uanj  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  prettj 
instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do  ^  not  like 
the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extravaganoe  wliioh  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetual 
wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominunu 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire. 
The  visier  to  this  great  sultan,  (whether  an  humonrist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a 
certain  dervise  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  visier  knew 
what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor, 
in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  npon  a 
tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall,  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  *  I 
would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  it.'  The  visier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan^ 
*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare 
not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  that  the  owls  had  said.  '  You  must  know  then,'  said  the 
visier, '  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing, 

*  One  of  Dryden's  moat  vigorous  satires.  It  was  in  this  that  he  drew 
his  celchrated  character  of  the  Dake  of  Bacldngham,  paying  off  in  a  few 
lines  of  unequalled  force  and  point,  some  debts  of  long  standing. — G. 

•  ChoK,  To  avoid  the  fault  just  now  taken  notice  ot  wo  mieht  aar 
-cAutin^toeive,"  Ac.— H.  ••         -**  J. 

>*  Which  IdO'-'iffhich  u.    The  same  fault  again. — ^EL 
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'  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  will  settle 
upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.'  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  '  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud ;  whilst  he  reigns  over  us,  we  shall  -never 
want  ruined  villages.'  ^ 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the  fable,  that 
he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of 
natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Dcmocritus,  namely,  that  *  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he 
mentioned,*  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of 
such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be  skilled 
in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they  said  to 
one  another.  Whether  the  dervise  abovementioned  might  not 
have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of 
the  learned.  0. 

'  This  story,  as  I  collect  ttom  the  picture^  is  in  the  superb  Persian 
Ids.  io  the  public  library,  at  Cambridge. — GL 

•  "That — ^it  would  produce— of  such  virtue  that—**  Still  the  same 
fault  of  a  too  complicated  construction ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
Uiis  paper  was  written  carelessly,  and  in  haste. — H. 
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-Afflata  est  nmnlM  qiuado 


Jam  prupioro  Dd 

Wh«n  «U  the  god  ctmo  nuhlng  on  her  eooL 

The  following  letter  oomes  to  me  from  that  ezoellent  num  ia 
holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  thaa  onoe,  as  one  of 
that  society  who  assist  me  in  my  speoulationa.  It  is  a  '  Thoaght 
in  Sickness,'  and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reMon  I 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

"  Sir, 

'^  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  last 
grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me, 
or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad 
state  of  health,  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's  enter- 
tainment. Were  I  able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious 
nature,  which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  bo  an  improper  entertainment 
for  that  occasion. 

"  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in  the  mind  of 
a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going 
to  appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  him  who  made  him  When 
a  man  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolved,  be 
shall  see  that  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
distance,  and  only  in  his  works  *  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
when  by  some  faculty  in  the  soul  ho  shall  apprehend  the  Divine 
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Being,  and  be  more  senBible  of  his  presenoe,  than  we  are  now  of 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be 
lost  in  carelessness  and  stapidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a 
thought.  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  exoeUent  treatise  upon  death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  oolours,  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that 
invisible  world  which  every  where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter, 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words 
are  as  follow. 

'  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  else 
but  our  putting  o£f  those  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our 
union  to  these  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other 
world  :  the  other  world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  as  we 
may  imagine ;  the  throne  of  God,  indeed,  is  at  a  great  remove  from 
this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where  he  displays  his  glory 
to  those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his  throne ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world,  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still,)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of  them,  is  to  remove 
into  the  next,  for  while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodiea, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  material  casements,  nothing 
but  what  is  material  can  a£fect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is 
80  gross,  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  so  that  thou^  within  this 
visible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what 
appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  :  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
themselves  to  our  view ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees  what  was  invisible 
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before :  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  qui  ne  il^ 
and  converse  with  it :  thus  St  Panl  tells  us,  '  Thmt  when  vt 
are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Ijord ;  but  whm 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,^ 
2  Cor.  5,  6,  8.  And,  methinks,  this  is  enough  to  eare  ns  of  oar 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be 
confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives, 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  tke 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the 
world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that 
invisible  world,  which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies 
will  present  us  with  ?  There  are  such  things  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard;  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive :  death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  proqMct, 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we  cao 
never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh ;  which  should  make  us 
as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
eyes  which  hinders  our  sight.' 

''As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  afiected 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being. 
'  whom  none  can  see  and  live,'  he  must  be  much  more  affected^ 
when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  bcfi>re,  will 
examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish  him 
accordingly.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme 
of  religion  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  sup- 
port the  most  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's 
innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so 
many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
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Christianity  has  revealed  to  as,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he  should  be  able 
to  '  Stand  in  his  sight'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im- 
perfect obedience  accepted. 

^^It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  sickness. 

I. 
Whkn  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  roy  Maker,  face  to  face, 
O  how  shall  I  appearl 

XL 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks^ 

And  trembles  at  tl^e  thought ; 

m. 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disolos'd 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  I  appear  1 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart 

Ker  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groanji^ 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight 

VL 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thine  Only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 
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"  There  is  a  noble  hjrmn  in  Freneh,  wUdi  ICondenr  BajU 
has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  whioh  the  fiunoiu  author 
of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  twna  vpon  a 
thought  of  Ihe  same  nature.  If  I  oould  haTadone  it  joatiee ii 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated ;  it  was  written  1^ 
Monsieur  Des  Barreaux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wita 
and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  as  remarkaUe 
a  penitent. 

Grand  Dieu,  tea  jagemens  sont  remplis  d'eqait6 ; 

Toftjoun  tu  prens  plaiBir  4  nous  6tre  propioe : 

Mais  j'ai  tant  fiiit  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bont6 

Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  ehoquer  ta  Jostiee. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impidtd, 

Ne  laisse  &  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choiz  du  supplioe : 

Ton  interest  s'oppose  k  ma  felicity, 

£t  ta  clemence  m6me  attend  que  Je  peritse. 

Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toy  des  p1eui*s  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeox; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pour  gnerre ; 

J*  adore  en  p^rissant  la  raison  qui  t*  aigrii, 

Mais  dessas  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  convert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I  desire  yon 
would  place  them  m  a  proper  light ;  and  am  ever,  with  great 
sincerity, 

"  Sir,  Your's,"  &o.  O. 


Not  fttt,] 
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tt»ii  ptfltA4  e  ban  prUo*11de«1 — 

TnOw  .£d.  t1  SISL 

MlTTOr  of  UMriAElt  ftlltll 

ai4«iiDtad  wmik  I  liiflQl»btft  tmli  I 

DmTDDT. 

Ws  last  night  reeeiTcd  a  piecG  of  ill  uewe  ni  our  cltili,  wbiah 
y  ieoflibljr  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  ijuustion  not  but  mj 
TOftders  theiueekes  will  be  troubled  at  tli«  bearing  of  it  To 
keep  thoni  ijo  longer  in  suapenge,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlej  li  dead,' 
He  departed  tbia  life  at  hii  boUHe  in  tbe  country,  After  a  few 
weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Froepurt  baa  a  letter  from  one  of 
bis  correspetidonts  in  those  parts,  tbat  informs  bim  ibc  old  maa 
caygbt  a  cold  at  tbe  county  sessicniSj  a©  he  wa«  very  warmly  pro* 

Iotlng  au  address  of  bi^  own  penuing,  iu  wbieb  be  sucoeeded 
leordiag  to  hii  wbb@s.  But  ibis  partieular  eoiiies  from  a  whig 
mtiee  of  peaoe,  wbo  was  always  Bit  Boger^i  enemy  and  antagv^ 
'  **Mr*  Addison  "^m  uo  fond  of  tliLi  dmrncter  that  a  little  before  ba 
kl  down  tho  *SiH.'Otfttop*  (furoMemg  tbat  some  aimbb  g«iQtl«mAQ  would 
Id  I  up  lib  pisa  tUti  mtimont  h«  quitted  it)  be  Mid  to  our  ioti  luaUs  frl«nii« 
ith  m  certain  warmth  in  liift  e3rpr«6aion  whitth  he  wa*  not  i>ft«n  gojlty  of^ 
•  rU  kill  i^lr  Roger  that  Dobo^ly  else  may  my  rJer  hiin.'  '*■ — 7%€  Ber  p.  aft. 

Do  thia  ChaUner^  seDsihly  n»aiarll^  that  **  tl)«  killing  of  E^ir  Roget>  lta« 
been  sufficLi^^Dtly  amounted  for,  without  auppming  that  AddinuQ  i)eipfitch«d 

Rt)  in  u  6t  uf  anger :  for  the  work  wafl  about  to  <r]o«e,  and  it  apfmartd 
eeaaary  to  close  tbe  dab;  but  what«v«f  ditr<!r«nce  of  opinion  thera  may 
tfonci^rning  this  drcumataiice,  it  ia  universiilly  agreed  thai  it  prtH^ueeil 
paper  of  tracacendent  eseeVUaee  in  all  the  grAC^%  of  ainvpli^rity  and 
jjiplhoc  Thei^e  la  not  in  our  language  any  aneninptlon  of  diaract^r  mora 
Caiibfa]  thau  that  of  th«  boaait  butler ;  uor  a  taore  irreiisilbla  atroka  of 
iiatara  Uiaa   the  drcumataae^  of  the  Itoaik  raeeirad  by  Sir  Aadraw  Fre«- 

Budgairt  story  h  aQutber  v^rKion  of  the  reaftoa  CerTaat«a  gave  for  kiU< 
J  hi*  herv  , — jtaru  mi/uta  wKPdo  Don  Qmxait^  if  ifo  pmm«L  Sh»kaap«fwa 
dtire  fof  the  early  death  of  Mer««ntio,  in  the  tragedy  of  Kctneo  aad  Jtdi«^ 

I  baaa  aaoonated  for  bj  a  ilmilar  fioUop. — ^ 
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nisi  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and  Captain  Sentij 
which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  partieolirs 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise  a  letter 
from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last  sommer  when 
I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  batler  mentioiu, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  oircumstanoes  the  othen 
have'  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  hii 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 
''  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  I  - 
could  not  forbear  sending  jou  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death, 
which  has  afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  ser- 
vants, who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  oar  lives. 
I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her 
fatherless  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  ;  for  you  know  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor 
man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  he 
made  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able 
to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom; 
and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that 
time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good 
heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow 
lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life; 
but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  neck- 
lace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  be- 
longed to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother  :  he  has  bequeathed  the 
fine  white  gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his 
chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and  had 
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selves.'  We  peruse  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  con- 
sider the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions,  than  his  in- 
structions. The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptihlj,  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he 
is  directing  himself,  whilst  he  w  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  .^  she 
exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circumstan- 
ces, and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occasion  of  it. 
For  this  reason  the  Absalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inoffensive,  that 
if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

H  Ourselves.  Two  small  iaAcouraoies  in  this  sentence,  1.  Instead  of 
**  upftn  reoiling  of  a  fable"  it  should  huve  been,  **upon  the  readintj  o/"/'  or. 
**  upon  T'O'Ung  a  fable.^' — 2.  The  sentence  is  involved  and  compiicated — 
"  We  reflect  t/iat — we  are  made  to  believe  that  we  advise  ourselves." — To 
conceal,  or  palliate  the  last  defect^  the  second  thai  i»  left  out,  but  must  be 
supplied  by  the  reader. — ^H. 
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him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him  hj  the  hand,  asd 
wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  &lliiig  to  hiniy  deairni^ 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  seyenl  legacies^ 
and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit- 
rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly  seems  a  ooorteons 
man,  though  he  says  hut  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
my  master  loved,  and  shews  great  kindness  to  the  old  housedog, 
that  you  know  my  poor  mastep  was  so  fond  of.  It  woald  hare 
gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature 
made  on  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  joyed 
himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melaDcholiest 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Worcestershire. 
This  being  all  from 

"  Honoured  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

"  Edward  Biscurr." 

"  P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  thit 
a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Andrew  Frceport  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner*  of 
writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.     Sir  An- 

disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  a  re- 
putation in  his  country  which  would  bo  worth  the  pains  of  the  wi^wt 
man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at^" — **  I  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger^s  servantSk 
except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  unto  little  livings  within  my 
manor ;  those  who  are  in  a  list  of  the  good  Knight's  own  hand  to  b«  taken 
care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  have  taken  now  leaaes  of 
me,  and  added  so  many  advanta«^es  dui*ing  the  lives  of  the  persons  so  quar- 
tered, that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cherish 
and  befriend  them  on  all  occasions.'* — * 


*  The  poor  butler' 9  manner.  As  if  that  manner  was  not  the  very  thing 
that  melts  us.  There  is  a  little  vanity  in  this  apology  for  the  poor  but' 
ler. — H. 
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drew  opening  the  book,  fbund  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. There  was,  in  particular,  the  act  of  unifbnnitj,  with 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  An- 
drew found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he 
had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  inci- 
dent on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand 
writing,  burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket.  Cap- 
tain Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  left  rings  and  moora- 
ing  for  every  one  in  the  club.  0. 
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lode  homtnam  pacadainqae  genua,  Titaqne  TobatoB, 
St  qua  nurmoreo  tot  monatn  sub  sqaore  pontan 

TiBO..Aii.TL7ia 
Henoe  men  and  beests  the  breath  of  life  obtiln. 
And  birdtof  air,  and  monttcm  otthe  main. 

Dbtdbl 

Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
material  world,  by  which  I  mean  *  that  system  of  bodies,  into  which 
nature  has  so  curiously  worked  the  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the 
several  relations  which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ;  there 
is  still,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in 
contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all  those 
animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  universe  is  furnished.  The 
material  world  is  only  the  shell  of  the  universe :  the  world  of  life 
are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  our  observations  and 

'  By  which  I  hmmi.  He  had  better  have  said— -«r^-«nd  so  below,  after 
••  •K»rWo/ «/«."— H. 

VOL.  VI. — 28 
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-AfSaU  est  namlne  qoMido 


Jam  proploro  Del 

viM.Ti.6a 

When  all  the  god  camo  roahing  on  her  aooL 

I>mTi»Br. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  man  in 
holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  onoe,  as  one  of 
that  society  who  assist  me  in  my  speoolationB.  It  is  a  ^  Thoaglit 
in  Sickness/  and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  whioh  reason  I 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  last 
grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me, 
or  of  itself.  You  may  imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad 
state  of  health,  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  be  veiy 
glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  daj^s  ent^- 
tainment.  Were  I  able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious 
nature,  which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  daring  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment 
for  that  occasion. 

"  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in  the  mind  of 
a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  Lis  going 
to  appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  him  who  made  him  When 
a  man  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolved,  he 
shall  see  that  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
distance,  and  only  in  his  works  *  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
when  by  some  faculty  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  the  Diyint 
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Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his  presence,  than  we  are  now  of 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be 
lost  in  carelessness  and  stupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a 
thought.  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours,  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that 
invisible  world  which  every  where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  discover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter, 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words 
arc  as  follow. 

'  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  else 
but  our  putting  off  those  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our 
union  to  these  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other 
world  :  the  other  world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  as  we 
may  imagine ;  the  throne  of  God,  indeed,  is  at  a  great  remove  from 
this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where  he  displays  his  glory 
to  those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his  throne ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  step  out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world,  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still,)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of  them,  is  to  remove 
into  the  next,  for  while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  material  casements,  nothing 
but  what  is  material  can  affect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is 
80  gross,  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  so  that  though  within  this 
visible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what 
appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  :  but  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
themselves  to  our  view ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees  what  was  invisiblo 
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before  :  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  can  aee  il^ 
and  converse  with  it :  thus  St  Paul  tells  us,  ^  That  when  we 
are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  froDEi  the  Lord ;  but  iHien 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord,* 
2  Cor.  5,  6,  8.  And,  methinks,  this  is  enough  to  care  us  of  our 
fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be 
confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  liree, 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  the 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the 
world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that 
invisible  world,  which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies 
will  present  us  with  ?  There  are  such  things  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard;  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive :  death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect, 
presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we  can 
never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh ;  which  should  make  lu 
as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
eyes  which  hinders  our  sight.' 

'^  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
<  whom  none  can  see  and  live,'  he  must  be  much  more  affected, 
when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears  before,  will 
examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish  him 
accordingly.  I  must  confess,  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme 
of  religion  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  sup- 
port the  most  virtuous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's 
innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so 
many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that 
without  the  advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
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Cbristianitj  has  revealed  to  ns,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Jadge,  or  that  he  should  be  able 
to  *  Stand  in  his  sight.'  Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the 
only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im- 
perfect obedience  accepted. 

'^It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  sickness. 

I. 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  £&oe, 
O  how  shall  I  appear! 

XL 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrink^ 

And  trembles  at  tl^e  thought ; 

ra. 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disoloe'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  miiidy 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevsnt 

v. 
Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  hearty 

E'er  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groaxu^ 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight 

VL 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  Only  Son  has  dy*d 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 
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"  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monsieur  B&jle 
has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  famoas  author 
of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one,  that  tarns  apon  a 
thought  of  the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  jnstice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated  ;  it  was  written  by 
Monsieur  Des  Barreauz,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  as  remarkable 
a  penitent. 

Grand  Dieu,  tea  jogemeDS  sont  remplis  d'equit6  ; 

Toiijoan  tn  prens  plaisir  4  nous  6tre  propice : 

Mais  j'ai  tant  &it  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bont6 

Ne  me  pardonnera^  sans  choquer  ta  Jostice. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impidt6, 

Ne  laisse  &  ton  pouToir  que  le  choix  du  supplioe : 

Ton  interest  s'oppoee  t  ma  felicity 

Et  ta  clemence  mdme  attend  que  je  perisse. 

Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qu*il  t'est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toy  des  pleura  qui  ooulent  de  mes  yens; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pour  gnerre; 

J*  adore  en  p^rissant  la  raison  qui  t*  aigrit, 

Mais  desflus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere^ 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  convert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  yon,  I  desire  you 
would  place  them  in  a  proper  light ;  and  am  ever,  with  grett 
sincerity, 

"Sir,  YourV&e.  O. 
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Hen  pietM  t  hea  priiea  fldee  1 

YiBO.  JBn.  vL  878L 
Mirror  of  ancient  fklth 
Undaonted  worth  1  InrloUble  troth  I 

DsTDKir. 

We  last  night  revived  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club,  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To 
-keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead.' 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after  a  few 
weeks  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  corrcspendents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  man 
caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  pro- 
moting an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  oomea  from  a  whig 
justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antago- 

'  "  Mr.  AddisoD  ^IfrAa  so  fond  of  this  character  that  a  little  before  he 
laid  down  the  'Spectator'  (foreseeing  that  some  nimble  gentleman  would 
catch  up  his  pen  the  moment  he  quitted  it)  he  said  to  our  intimate  friend, 
with  a  certain  warmth  in  his  expression  which  he  was  not  often  guilty  o( 
*  rU  kill  Sir  Roger  that  nobody  else  may  murder  him.'  ** — ITie  Bee  p.  26. 

On  this  Chalmers  sensibly  remarks,  that  '*the  killing  of  Sir  Roger*  has 
been  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  Addison  despatched 
liim  in  a  fit  of  anger :  for  the  work  was  about  to  close,  and  it  appeared 
necessary  to  close  the  club ;  but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  concerning  this  circumstance,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  produced 
a  paper  of  transcendent  excellence  in  all  the  graces  of  simplicity  and 
pathos.  There  is  not  in  our  lang^uage  any  assumption  of  character  more 
fuiihful  than  that  of  the  honest  butler;  nor  a  mors  irresistible  stroke  of 
nature  than  the  circumstance  of  the  book  received  by  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port" 

Budgeirs  story  is  another  version  of  the  reason  Cervantes  gave  for  kill- 
ing hU  hero ; — para  mi/ola  naeio  Don  Quixote,  yyopara  eL  Shakespere's 
motive  for  the  early  death  of  Mercutio,  in  the  tragedy  of  Rcmeo  and  Juliet^ 
has  been  accounted  for  by  a  similar  fiction.^-* 
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Leotorem  delectando  parltarqoe  monendou 

Hob.  An  Poet  844. 

Mixing  together  profit  and  delight 

There  is  nothing  which  wo  receive  with  so  mnoh  reluctanoe 
as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  ofifering  an 
affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or 
ideots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  person  who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular,  exe^ 
cise  a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it^ 
but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the  per- 
fection at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this  bitter  portion  palata- 
ble ?  some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen 
words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers,  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  think 
the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the  most  universally,  is  £ible, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  in- 
structing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advise  car 
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selves.*  We  peruse  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  con- 
sider the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions,  than  his  in- 
structions. The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly,  we  are 
taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares.  In 
short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he 
is  directing  himself,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most  un- 
plcasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased,  as  when  .^  she 
exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own 
perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  feblo :  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  discovery  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circumstan- 
ces, and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  discoveries,  it 
is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occasion  of  it. 
For  this  reason  the  Absalon  and  Achitophel  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is 
indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so 
much  pleased,  without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  inoffensive,  that 
if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 

>  Ourselves.     Two  small  inftconracies  in  this  Bentence,     1.  Instead  of 


-To 

conceal,  or  palliate  the  last  defect^  the  second  thiU  is  left  out,  but  must  be 
supplied  by  the  reader. — ^H. 
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ofteu  chose  *  to  give  coansel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit 
many  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty 
instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do  ^  not  like 
the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetual 
wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions 
with  ruin  and  desolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire. 
The  visier  to  this  great  sultan,  (whether  an  homonrist  or  an 
enthusiast,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a 
certain  dervise  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  visier  knew 
what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor, 
in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a 
tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall,  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbish.  '  I 
would  fain  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  owls  are 
saying  to  one  another ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  it.'  The  visier  approached  the  trc^,  pretending  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  sultan, 
*  Sir,'  says  he,  *  I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare 
not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  that  the  owls  had  said.  '  You  must  know  then,'  said  the 
visier, '  that  one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing, 

^  One  of  Dryden's  most  vigorous  satires.  It  was  in  this  that  be  drew 
his  celebrated  character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  paying  o£f  in  a  few 
lines  of  unequalled  force  and  point,  some  debts  of  long  standing.- 


•  Chow,    To  avoid  the  fault  just  now  taken  notice  o^  wo  mieht  say 
:h%i9ing  to  give,"  Ac. — H.  "'* 

*»   Which  Ido—^which  m.    The  same  fault  again. — ^H. 
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*  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  will  settle 
upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.'  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  '  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please.  Gh>d  grant  a  long  life  to 
Sultan  Mahmoud;  whilst  he  reigns  over  us,  we  shall  never 
want  ruined  villages.'  * 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the  fable,  that 
he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of 
natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Democritus,  namely,  that  *  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he 
mentioned,*  were  mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of 
such  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be  skilled 
in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they  said  to 
one  another.  Whether  the  dervise  abovementioned  might  not 
have  eaten  such  a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of 
the  learned.  0. 

'  This  story,  as  I  collect  from  the  picture,  is  in  the  superb  Persian 
MS.  in  the  public  library,  at  Cambridge. — G. 

*  "That — ^it  would  produce— of  such  virtue  that — **  Still  the  same 
fault  of  a  too  complicated  construction ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
this  paper  was  written  carelessly,  and  in  haste. — H. 
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inquiries,  it  is  amaxing  to  oonsider  the  infinity  of  Miimalg  with 
which  it  is  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled:  ereij 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  'scaroe  a  sin^e 
humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  oilier  animal,  in  whidi 
our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creaturesi  The 
surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  basis  of  other  animab  that  live  *  upon  it ; 
nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innu- 
merable cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with  saoh  impercep- 
tible inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature, 
we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds 
of  living  creatures :  we  find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilder 
ncss  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  necessaries  and  oonvenien- 
cics  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,^  draws  a  very  good 
argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peopling  of  every 
planet ;  as,  indeed,  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of 
reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  wc  arc  acquainted  with, 
lies  waste  and  uselosd,  those  great  bodies  which  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with  being  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  arc  endowed 
with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, any  further  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  con- 
scious of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  imder  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the 

'  Fontenelle. 


*  Which  are — that  live.'*    Hub  complicated  oonstruction,  though  agsinsi 
rale^  has  a  grace  here. — H. 
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basis  and  support  of  animals,  and  there  is  no  more  of  the  one, 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that  it 
seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree 
of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  often 
pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 
upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  whioh 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  jraised  but  just 
above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  dliell-fish, 
which  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  *  to  the  sur- 
face of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  sev- 
ered from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other  sense 
besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
one  of  bearing ;  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight  It  is  won- 
derful to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the  world  of  life 
advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  crea- 
ture is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses ;  and  even  among 
these,  there  is  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sensOi 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though 
the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished  by  the  same  com- 
mon denomination,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature.  If, 
after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of  cunning 
and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them 
rising  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one  above  another, 
and  receiving  additional  improvements  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very 
gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very 
near  to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  inunediately  above  it 

•  Thai  gram.  Better,  tmd  gr^m  **€md  immsdiatelg  d^*— r«iid— *  but 
immetkaiely  die," — ^H. 
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The  exuberant  and  oyerfiowing  goodnets  of  the  Supreme  Be* 
ing,  whose  meroj  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainlj  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at 
least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with 
life  :  nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the 
multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species  of 
animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
existence ;  he  has,  therefore,  specified,  in  his  creation,  every  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  in  nature, 
from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another, 
are  almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  is  eo  well  hus- 
banded and  managed,  that  there  is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is 
the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifested  in 
this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations. If  the  scale  of  Being  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress, so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that 
it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which  arc  of  a 
superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space 
and  room  for  different  degrees  and  perfection,  between  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable 
insect.  This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings  which 
are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is 
made"  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  here  set  down, 
after  having  premised,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 

•  77iM  cansequenee — U  made.  To  make  a  consequence  is  strange  English : 
and,  the  contequence  of  eo  great  a  variety^  dec  is  aluioet  as  strauffe.  Ue  might 
have  said,  more  briefly  and  properly — Thit  eonclution  U  drawn  bw  Mr. 
Locke,  Ac — ^H. 
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room  between  man  and  bis  Maker  for  tbe  cfe&tive  power  to  ex«rt 
itftelf  in,  it  is  Impos&itik  tlmt  it  should  ever  be  filled  up,  sine© 
tberc  will  be  stiLl  &d  infinite  gap  or  dlstaiice  between  the  bigbest 
created  being,  and  tbe  power  wbich  produced  him. 

'  Tbat  tbcre  ftbonld  be  more  ipeciea  of  ititelligent  creaturca 
above  us,  tbau  tbere  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  ua,  is  pro- 
bable to  me  from  heuce ;  that  in  all  the  visible  eorporeal  world,  we 
aee  no  obaami;  or  no  gapa.  AH  quit^  down  from  us,  the  deieeut 
ii  bj  ens  J  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  tbings,  that  in  caeb  re- 
mo  ve^  difFer  Tery  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  thai 
have  wtngs,  and  are  not  strangera  to  the  airj  regions :  and  there 
are  tome  biinlS}  that  are  inhabitanta  of  the  water ;  wbote  blood 
is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  io  taste,  that  the  scrupu> 
lous  are  allowed  them  on  fiah*daja.  There  are  animals  bo  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beaaCs,  that  thej  are  in  the  middle  between 
both  :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aqua  tie  toge- 
ther ;  Beak  live  at  land  aud  at  aea^  and  porpoises  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog ;  not  Io  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaida  and  sea  men.  There  are  some  bmtea,  that 
s^em  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason^  as  some  that  are 
called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  near- 
ly joined,  that  if  jou  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  bo  perceiTcd  any  groat  difference  be- 
tween them :  and  so  on  tilt  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  moat  inor^ 
g&niool  parts  of  matter^  we  shall  find  every  where  that  ^e  several 
;fp6eie0  are  linked  together,  and  diifei-  but  in  almost  insensible  de- 
grees. And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  ioltable  to  the  mag- 
ntficent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  infi- 
nite goodness  of  the  architcet,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  degreeii,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infi- 
iilt«  porldotion,  »  ire  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us  dawn^ 
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'wards :  wUoh,  if  it  be  probable,  we  baTtt  rcMon  Amii  to  be  p«- 
Buaded,  that  there  are  fiur  more  epeeiee  of  ereatores  abote  m, 
than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfeolioB  midi 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  frcni 
the  lowest  state  of  Being,  and  that  whieh  afiproaohea  Boarest  to 
nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinot  speeies,  we  lunre  no  ckir 
distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  Being,  there  is  no  oreatnre  so  wonderfol  m 
its  natnre,  and  whioh  so  much  deserves  our  partioolar  attentian, 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  spaoe  between  the  animal  and  id- 
tellectoal  nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that  link 
in  the  chain  of  beings  whioh  has  been  often  termed  the  Niatu 
utriusque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  respect  being  associ- 
ated with  angels  and  arch-angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits  as  his 
brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art 
my  &ther,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.'' 

O. 
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-  Nunc  angnr  Apollo, 


Nunc  LjciiB  aortea,  nnno  ft  Jove  miffios  ab  ipso 
InterprcA  diviiin  fert  borridajoasaper  auraa. 

Sdltoet  ia  aaperia  labor 

Yiso.  ir.  87flL 
Now  Lydan  lota,  and  now  tbe  Ddian  Ood, 
Now  H6nn«a  laemployVl  from  Joto's  abod«, 
To  warn  him  honco ;  as  if  the  peaoefbl  stato 
Of  beav^nlf  pow*n  were  toacb'd  wltb  baman  Ikte ! 

Dbtdkit; 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  any  rising 
gonias  among  my  conntrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  road  over, 
with  great  pleasure,  the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope, 
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hi  which  there  are  many  excellent  compiositionB  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind,  in  perusing 
a  poem  that  is  just  published  '  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,' '  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons,  as 
so  noble  a  performance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well-pleased 
to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  himself  with  fables  out  of 
the  Pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this 
nature,  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose  learning  very  often  ez 
tends  no  farther  than  Orid^s  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how  to 
celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales 
with  the  recital  of  his  actions.  If  3rou  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  that  it 
turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  eoncemed. 
I  have  known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  commend- 
ed ;  but  upon  asking  to  hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  descrip- 
tion of  Polypheme.  At  other  times  when  I  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man  who  gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I 
have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mischievous  progress,  from 
one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  school,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Pagan  the- 
ology, and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  a  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric, 
that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  have  recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junes.* 

'  By  TickelL  "  The  tendency  of  this  poem  was  to  reclaim  the  nation 
from  the  pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasnres  of  tranqmllity."  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lives  of  English  Poets.  Vol  iil  p.  178,  8vo.  1781.— V.  TaUer,  No.  lOS.  and 
47.     Note  on  T.  Spindle.— a 

*  The  way  of  writing,  here  very  justly  oondemned,  fpnmg  up  with  th« 
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No  tHoaglit  IB  beantifol  wUoh  is  not  joMt,  and  no  dioii|^«B 
be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  tnith|  w  at  least  in  that  whidi 
passes  for  such.* 

.  In  mock-heroio  poems,  the  use  of  the  heathen  mythology  is 
not  only  excusable  but  graoeftil,  beeause  it  is  the  design  of  sack 
compositions  to  divert,  by  adapting  the  fobolona  maohines  of  the 
ancients  to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridicoling  sudi 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modem  writers.  If  any  are  of  opinioD, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting  these  claBsical  legends  into 
our  serious  compositions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical 
turn;  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  PaatoralBof 
Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  haye  thought  it  impossible  for  this 
kind  of  poetry  to  haye  subsisted  ^  without  fauns  and  satyrs,  wood- 
nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  mral  deities. 
But  we  see  he  has  giyen  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  these  anti- 
quated fables,  the  superstitious  mythology  which  prevails  among 
the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes,  by  inter* 
weaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their  achievements ;  but  for  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  Pagan  creed,  to  make  prince 
Eugene  a  favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  would  be  down- 
right puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen. 

revival  of  letters ;  and  was  to  be  expected  in  that  state  of  things,  when 
every  poet  was»  in  effect-,  a  Bchool*boy :  when  those  agreeable  storiea  uf 
the  Fngan  godfl»  were  new  to  most  ^ople,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  gave 
so  mucli  distinction.  But  this  puerile  mode  of  writing  wooTd  not  have  coi>- 
tinned  to  Mr.  Addison's  days,  ir  Mr.  Waller  had  not  made  it  his  own,  and 
set  it  off  with  the  utmost  grace  and  ingenuity. — H. 

•  Oral  feast  in  thai  which  pastes  for  such.  This  exception,  ynhich  must 
be  admitted,  reduces  the  general  rule  of  Bouhours  and  the  French  critics^ 
from  whom  Mr.  Addison  took  it,  to  just  nothing:  for  what  is  that  tboughtk 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  may  not  be  so  turned,  aa  io  poMtfyr 
inUht  with  most  readers? — II. 

k  Without  doubt  "to  *ubntt:*^H. 
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It  is  want  of  snffioient  eleration  in  a  geniiu  to  doBeribe  realities, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  trifling  antiquated  £&bles;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine 
description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd  practice,  I 
shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  virtue  of  that  spectatoriai 
authority  with  which  I  stand  invested. 

'^  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance, 
drawing  near,  being  informed  that  there  are  several  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  shew  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion, 
and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusion 
of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good  cause  to  apprehend ;  I  do  hereby 
strictly  require  every  person,  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism 
to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him » in  the  first 
place,  to  make  his  own  poem  without  depending  upon  Phoebus 
for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  muses 
by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  dispatcji  relating  to  the  peace,  and 
shall  by  no  means  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape  of 
any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in  the 
late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be  very  well 
accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and  ball  I  do 
therefore  strictly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear,  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  groat  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  in  several  poems 

»  V.  vol  L  p.  196,  note.— O 
VOL.  VT. — ^28* 
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which  we  may  now  sappooe  are  upon  iba  aovi!,*  I  do  abo  prokiUfc 
his  appearanoe,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor^  ainiiley  or  aaj  toj 
short  allnsion,  and  that  eren  here  he  be  not  pennitted  to  enter, 
but  with  great  caution  and  oircumspeotion.  I  deom  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen 
gods,  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in 
which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  ezereises  any  other  aot  of  anthoriij 
which  does  oot  belong  to  him :  in  short,  I  expect  that  no  Pagsn 
agent  shall  be  introduced,  or  any  &ct  related  which  a  man  cannot 
give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extoid, 
to  several  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be  still 
left  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  i 
manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written."  O. 
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BingoU  qoAqne  locum  teneant  sortiU  deoonter. 

Hob.  An  Po«t  M. 

Let  ererj  thing  !»▼•  its  doe  plaoe. 

Boeooioiov. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  ooneeming  rank  and 
precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  obser- 
vations, which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this 
great  particular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  all 
those  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether 
in  the  writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the 
writers ;  I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a/o/io,  in  all  oompa- 

*  Ujxm   tkt   ttockt,  had  b«en  better  in  thiB  place    for  an  obyiona 
reason. — ^H. 
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nies  and  converaations,  sets  himself  above  the  author  of  a  quarto  ; 
the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  author  of  ao  octavo;  a&d  so  on, 
by  a  gradual  descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in  twenty- 
fours.  This  distinction  is  so  well  observed,  that  in  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  I  have  seen  a /o/io- writer  place  himself  in  an 
elbow-chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  oat  of  a  just 
deference  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a  squab. 
In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  ranged  in  oompany  after  the  same 
manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket-author,  hath  beneath  him  the  writers 
of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  stitched.  As  for  a  pam* 
phleteer,  he  takes  place  of  none  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheetSi 
and  of  that  fraternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedency 
among  the  individuab,  in  this  latter  class  of  writers,  is  yet 
settled/ 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  cere* 
monial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer  till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered 
into  those  two  first  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared.* 
After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  all 
pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in  Great-Britain,  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  informed  by  my  bookseller, 
that  six  octavos  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equiva^ 
lent  to  AfoliOy  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I  would 

*  Nov.  6,  1712.  The  two  first  yolumee  of  the  Spectator  were  now 
published.  Addison  does  not  here  acknowledge  himself  conoemed  in  the 
Taller,  or  allude  to  it :  but  all  the  four  volumes  of  the  lucubrations  of  J. 
Bickerstaff  were  at  this  time  delivered  to  the  subscribera  See  Na  581, 
oJ^fMm.— O. 

*  hyet  tettled.  Humorously,  perhaps  modestly,  said.  But^  there  was 
no  doubts  in  the  writer's  time,  about  thiat  precedency :  at  least»  there  can 
be  none  now. — H. 
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not  Have  the  learned  world  sorpriaedy  it,  after  the  pablieatioii  of 
half-a-dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  place  aooordinglj.  When  mj 
scattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  redooed  into  regular  bodki, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despioable  figure  at  the  hcid 
of  them. 

Whether  these  rales,  which  have  been  reeelTed  time  ont  of 
mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  estab- 
lished with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manu£ftctnre,  I  shall  leare  to  tho 
discussion  of  others,  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  pkee^ 
that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whoa 
they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  settled 
among  the  three  learned  professions,'  by  the  wisdom  of  our  lava 
I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  CTeiy 
doctor  in  each  of  these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires ;  this  last  order 
of  men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  consequentlj 
thrown  together  into  a  class  below  the  three  learned  professions. 
I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural  squires,  whose 
reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  the  present  state  of  England, 
and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  learning, 
which  has  planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some  measure 
extenuate  their  misdemeanour ;  and  our  professors  ought  to  par- 
don them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  considering  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  do  not 
know  their  right-hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers  to  the 

Id  Bome  univereitiee,  that  of  Dublin  iu  particular,  they  have  docton 
of  muaic,  who  take  rank  after  the  doctors  of  the  three  learned  profeaaioo^ 
and  aboTe  etquirea. — C. 
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learned  world,  aod  who  regulate  themBelves  upon  all  oocasions 
by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their  body.  I  mean  the  players  or 
actors  of  both  sexes.  Among  these  It  is  a  standing  and  uncon- 
truverted  principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of  a 
comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls  who  make 
us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in 
every  entertainment  giye  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It 
is  a  stage  maxim,  *  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.'  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  notwith- 
standing the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the 
right-hand  of  a  hero,  though  he  were  but  five-foot  high.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre. 

Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver- 
sation, while  those  who  are  waiting- women  and  maids  of  honour 
upon  the  stage,  keep  their  distance  also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all  writers  of 
tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  saluted, 
before  comio-writers :  those  who  deal  in  tragi-eomedy  usually 
taking  their  seats  between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has 
been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroic 
poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  pas  to  the  for- 
mer, but  Mr.  Dry  den  and  many  others  would  never  submit  to 
this  decision.  Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  distinction 
preserved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  O. 
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Sle  Ttoam  YeB«ri;  eni  pbeet  In^uw 
Formit  9XqoB  nlinM  ub  JOfB'ihiaM 
Bmro  mittere  earn  JoeoL 

HoB.10d. 
ThM  y«nnt  iports;  the  rkb,  ttebtMb 
Unlike  In  ft»tiuui|  and  in  Amc, 
To  dlMgiMing  love  proYoket; 

Wlien  eraelljjoooee, 

She  ties  the  fktdnooM, 
And  Unds  uneqiaate  to  the  bmen  yoluia. 


It  is  very  luiual  for  those  who  have  been  severe  vpon  mu- 
riage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  the  frt- 
temity  which  they  have  ridionled,  and  to  see  their  raillery  reton 
upon  their  own  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that 
did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  bleis- 
ing  to  another  man,  falls  upon  such  an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr. 
CoDgreve's  Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  short,  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  general, 
very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chusing  one  of  the 
most  worthless  persons  of  it,  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow. 
Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on  those  who  turn  hia  myste- 
ries into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  witty 
upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters,  which  I  lately  oommuni- 
catcd  to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by 
marrying  a  farmer's  daughter ;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templcr  is  very  positive  that  he 
has  married  a  dairy-maid :  but  Will  in  his  letter  to  mo  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse      I  must  confess  I 
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Bospeoted  someihiDg  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opening  the 
letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gaiety, 
having  changed  Dear  Spea  which  was  his  usual  salute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My  worthy  Friend,  and  subscribed 
himself  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honey- 
comb. In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in 
town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girL 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The 
sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  th^ 
town,  and  enlivened  with  those  little  cant-phrases  which  have 
made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But 
let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himselfl 

"  My  worthy  Friend, 
''  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  aoquaintanoey 
wonder  that  I  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the 
town  for  thirty  years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  immersed 
in  sin  and  sea-coaL  But  since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate, 
I  am  BO  pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon 
it  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  scarce  for- 
bear filling  my  letter  with  breeses,  shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and 
purling  streams.  The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard 
you  so  often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I  must  acquaint 
you,  and  by  your  means,  the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  mar- 
ried one  of  my  tenant^s  daughters.  She  is  born  of  honest  pa- 
rents, and  though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  jpreat  deal  of  vir- 
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tue.     The  natural  sweetnesB  and  innocence  of  her  behaviour,  tlie 
freshness  of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of  her  nhs^ 
and  person,  shot  me  through  and  through  every  time  I  saw  her, 
and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greatest 
beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in  brooade.     In  short, 
she  is  such  an  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate; 
and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  an 
falsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope 
to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  ^fts  of  birth, 
strong  bodies,  and  healthy  constitutions.     As  for  your  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.      I  have  had  mr 
'share  in  their  graces,  but  no  more  of  that.     It  shall  be  my  bofi- 
ness  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.     I  question  not  but  I  shill 
draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  tLe 
tune  of  ^  The  marriage-hater  matched  ; '  but  I  am  prepared  for 
it.     I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.      To  tell  tbee 
truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young  fluttering  cox- 
combs shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an  homme  (U 
rudle  any  longer  tenable.     I  felt  a  certain  stiffiiess  in  my  limbt, 
which  entirely  destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master 
of     Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been 
eight  and  forty  above  these  twelve  years.     Since  my  retiremeot 
into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wish 
you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit    He 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.     For  my  own 
part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  fiunflj, 
a  good  husband,  a  careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  happeaj 
and  as  '*  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

"  And  humble  servant, 
"  William  Honeycomb.*  0. 
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Na  581.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8. 

Qnl  mar*  at  t«mt  Tariitqaa  mimdiiin 

Temperat  borta: 
Unde  nil  nu^iis  genantor  lp8<\ 
Keo  Ttfttt  qidoqnam  Mmlla  ant  Meondom. 

Hob.  1  Od.  3dL  1& 
Who  guides  below,  and  nilea  above, 
The  great  Dtspoaer  and  the  migfatj  King: 
Than  he  none  greater,  next  him  none, 

That  can  be,  la,  or  waa. 
Bapreme  be  ainglj  flUa  the  thnmei 

CmcB. 

SiMONiDES  being  asked  by  Dionysios  the  tyrant  what  Qod 
was,  desired  a  day^s  time  to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his 
reply.  When  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired  two  flays ;  and 
afterwards,  instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  doa- 
ble the  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he 
Taded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  lost  himself 
in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this :  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and,  since  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection,  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  these 
perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul,  becomes  an 
attribute  in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time ;  the  Divine  Be- 
ing fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  know- 
ledge ;  the  Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and  Omniscient  In  short, 
by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by 
joining  all  these  difiiercnt  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being,  we 
form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 
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Though  every  one  who  thinks,  must  have  made  this  oben» 
tion,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  same 
out  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Underatandiiig.  "  If  we 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Beii^  ve 
shall  find,  that  we  come  hy  it  the  same  way ;  and  that  the  eo» 
plex  ideas  we  have  both  of  Qod  and  separate  i^irite,  are  made  up 
of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  refleotion  :  v.  ff,  having,  froa 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  ud 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  tad 
of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have, 
than  to  he  without ;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suit- 
ahlo  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these 
witli  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting  them  together,  mike 
our  complex  idea  of  Qod." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spirit 
ual  perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul: 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of 
perfection,  except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rajs  and 
short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a 
very  high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being 
has  not  many  more  attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  our 
conceptions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind 
of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  soul, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul,  in 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting,  during  her  present  union 
with  the  body  ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  open  to  us  here- 
after new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in 
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him  all  possible  perfection,  as  weU  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  to  speak 
according  to  our  methods  of  oonoeiving.  I  shall  dnly  add,  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite 
Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it 
will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is.  '  There  is  no 
end  of  his  greatness  : '  the  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made, 
is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himself  can  oompre- 
bend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in 
this  light.  '  By  his  word  all  things  consist  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short :  wherefore  in  sum,  he  is  all.  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvellous  in 
his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as 
you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt 
bim,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ? 
and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  there  are  yet  hid  greater 
things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  won- 
ders of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which 
represents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  Great  and  Glorious, 
but  as  infinitely  Gt)od  and  Just  in  his  dispensations  towards  man* 
But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  every  one's  considerar 
tion,  though  indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should 
often  refresh  our  minds  with  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  annihilate 
ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthless- 
ness,  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection.  This 
would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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awe  and  veneration  as  tliat  which  I  am  hera  reeommendii^  ■! 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prmjer,  and  resia 
numiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  naade  it. 

This  wonld  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds  of  priit 
vanity,  and  self-oonceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  op  in  the  wok 
of  such  whoso  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparatiTe  adm 
tages  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatureiT  tbi 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them  and  tk 
supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  ocr 
desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him  bj  all  tbe 
acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  ii  i 
particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impietf 
of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  ez^llent  sermon,  preachei 
at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  ^  who  was  an  honour  to  his  conntrr. 
and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works 
of  nature,  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced.  **  He 
had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  Great  Ood  of  heaven  ud 
earth,  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  oame 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  m- 
ble  stop  in  his  discourse  ;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  parties- 
larly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  so  exact, 
that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail 
in  it." 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews 
to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  wo  then  think 
of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinarj 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  Impertinent  passions? 

*  See  Biehop  Burnett's  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  lion.  Robert 
Boyle.    Guardian,  176— Spect  66i.— G 
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;^of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  asser- 
e^jtions,  ludicrous  phrases  and  works  oF  hnmour?  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries  ?  it  would  be  an  affront 
tmio  reason,  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and  profaneness 
f  •  of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  soffioient- 
]ir  1 J  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not 
•  utterly  extinguished.  0. 


No.  535.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 

Bpem  longAin  reaocw  

Hob.  1  Od.  xL  7. 
Cut  short  rain  bopei 

Mt  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  I  design  this  paper  as  a  speculation 
upon  that  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed  on  tem* 
poral  objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that  we 
should  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
time  here,  makes  such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
The  grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach 
after :  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  sooner  dies 
in  us,  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such 
and  such  particular  enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind,  we  have  no 
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sooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  Wt 
still  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  Umm 
which  at  a  distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  are  these ;  that  we 
should  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  runout  into  too  great  a  length; 
that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whetber 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  pf» 
pose '  in  their  fruition,  and  whether  they  are  such  as  we  are  pret- 
ty sure  of  attaining,  in  case  our  life  extend  itself  so  &r.     If  we 
hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  ii 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in   oar  prognu 
towards  them.     If  we  hope  for  things  of  whi6h  we  have  not  tlior 
oughly  considered  the  value,  our  disappointment  will  be  gretter 
than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them.     If  we  hope  forwkt 
we  arc  not  likely  to  possess,  wc  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  mak 
life  a  greater  dream  and  sliadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed  frw 

our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or  all  of  these  particvlm 

They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  dailj 

split,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchyaiit 

and  projector  are  cast  away  in  every  age.     Men  of  warm  imagi- 

natious  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  d 

*■  Such  OA  tee  may  reasonably  expect  frotn  than  wftat  tee  propom^  Ae.  Ak  ■ 
here  iinj>roj>crly  used  for  that,  the  relative  for  the  coDJunctioD.  It  hMiB 
right  use  in  the  next  sentence — Sv^h  as  tee  are  pretty   ture   of 


But  the  ^'hole  had  better  been  given  thus — Such  as  are  likely  to  yield  m 
what  «y  propose,  <te. — and  stich  as  tee  are  pretty  sure,  drc.  It  may  feemo- 
l>rioioud  in  the  author  to  soy — whether  they  be  such,  ia  the  first  Mot«M 
and,  whether  they  are  such, — in  the  last.  But,  the  conjunction  wketkf, 
admitting  both  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  mood,  the  ear  has  its  dwici 
of  either ;  and  Mr.  Addison's  was  a  very  nice  one.  Besides^  whether  tk/f 
be,  is  rather  the  more  exact  construction  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the  it- 
{K'tition  of  it  in  the  following  sentence,  might  appear  to  Mr.  AddMon  tiki 
an  a//><;/a^t(>n  of  exactness,  or,  what  we  ctM  formality,  which  his  gnei«<i 
prose  is  always  studious  to  avoid.  However,  to  palliate  this  chasgt  it 
the  mood,  and  introduce  it  with  less  offence,  he  does  not  say,—- **  Wb«thtf 
they  be  such  " — and,  *'  are  such,**  which,  by  bringin|r  the  two  moodi  •• 
close  together,  would  point  out  their  incongruity :  out>  **  ^oketker  tki$^ 
such,'*  and  then,  again,  *'  and  tehether  they  are  mch^** — ^in  two  distinct  M* 
plete  sentences. — ^U. 
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fortune  waiCQ  are  near  them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  the 
sight  at  a  distance ;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness, 
for  what  is  showj  and  superficial ;  and  to  contemn  that  good 
which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  thoj  are  no4  capable 
of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable 
life ;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss ;  and  grasps  at 
impossibilities ;  and  consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said,  may  serve  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian 
fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Galland. 
The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I 
question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I 
have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,*  if  he  reflects  on  the 

*  ThefahU  hoM  in  it  tueh  a  vtild,  hut  natural  timplicUv,  thai  I  guettion 
not  but  my  reader  will  be  at  much  pleased  usith  it  <i9  I  have  oeen^  and  that  he 
will  consider  himself,  d:c.  This  sentence  deserves  to  be  well  considered : 
1.  The  re(>etitioa  of  but — *'such  a  wild,  but  natural" — "1  qnestion  not 
but  ** — has  an  ill  effect  2.  But^  in  **  I  question  not  but  '*  raav  seem  eaniva- 
lent  to  that,  for  so  it  follows  in  the  next  sentence — "and  tnat  he  will  con- 
eider,"  i.  e.,  I  question  not^  that  he  will  conbider. — Why  then  did  he  not 
saj — I  question  not  thcU,  in  the  first  instance  f  Certainly,  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  that — that  I  question  not  that. — After  the  intervention  of  a 
whole  sentence,  he  ventures  to  assume  the  regular  form — and  that  ho  will 
consider — still  the  fault  is  only  palliated,  not  removed.  Taking  the  con- 
struction in  this  light,  he  had  better  have  expressed  himself  thus : — "The 
fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild,  but  natural  simplicitVi  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  1  nave  been,  and  will  con- 
flitier  himself,"  &e.  But  8.  But,  is  not  equivalent  to  that. — ^The  sense  of 
this  particle  is,  according  to  its  name,  always  adversative,  though  the  use 
of  it,  in  our  language,  be  frequently  such  as  may  lead  a  careless  reader  to 
think  otherwise.  The  mystery  is  only  this :  buty  refers  very  often  to  some- 
thini^that  passes  in  the  writer's  or  speakers  mind  ;  and  is  not  expressed. 
In  all  cases,  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  is  elliptical;  as  that  before 
us,  which,  when  filled  up,  would  run  thus — I  question  not  but  [believe 
thtitj  my  reader,  &Q.  Sometimes,  the  ellipsis  is  only  of  the  verb,  as  when 
we  say — I  question  not  but  that. — ^AU  the  forms  of  speaking,  in  which  but 
occur?,  and  m  a  sense  seemingly  not  adversative,  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  The  sentence  before  ns,  is,  then,  not  ungrammatical ;  and 
18  only  faulty,  because  it  is  long  and  complicated,  and  something  unhar- 
monious,  by  what  could  not  be  avoided,  the  repetition  of  that  in  the  last 
part  of  it;  for,  /question  not^  to  which  but  is  opposed,  being  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  he  could  not  say — but  hs  will  consider — as  ne  had  said  be- 
fore, but  my  reader  will ;  and  even  then,  the  sound  of  but,  thus  repeated, 
bud  been  offensive.     The  way  of  rectifying  the  whole  passage,  is  this : — 
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several  amusements  of  hope  which  have  sometimes  passed  in  hii 
mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Persian  glassman. 

Alnaschar/  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow^  that  never 
would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during  his  father's  life.  When 
his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of  a  hnndred  dradunis 
in  Persian  money.     Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest  earihen-ware.     These 
he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket,  and  having  made  ehoice  oft 
very  little  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  Ui 
back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  customers.     As  he  sat  ii 
this  posture  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell  into  a  HMSt 
amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner :  '  Thii 
basket  (says  he)  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hundred 
drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.     I  shall  quickly  mab 
two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling  it  in  retail.     These  two  hundred 
drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  whick 

'  It  appears  from  Richardson's  translation  (v.  bis  Arabic  Grammiijl 
that  Alnaschar,  in  the  original,  constantly  addresses  his  soliloquy  to  \m 
Bonl ;  for  which  ▼.  Seneca,  Medea,  ac  1.  so.  1. — Horn.  Odysa.  L.  20l  Ha^ 
ris'  Philological  Enquiries,  part  iv.  Ac — J.  B.  B. 

**  The  fable  has  in  it  a  very  wild  and  natural  air ;  and  I  question  doC  bd 
[or  but  that]  my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  ha^e  beca. 
and  will  consider  himself  (if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amusements  of  boM 
which  have  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind)  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Penm 
glassman." 

As  for  the  ellipsis,  it  is  very  frequent,  and  natural  in  all  lanflrnagci; 
the  mind  hastening  to  its  main  conclusion,  without  stopping  to  deaace  ex* 
plicitly  its  intervening  ideas:  as  in  the  following  passage  ofBaripidet— 

IPHia  UK  Atou  ias& 
— ^Yet»  the  perspicuity  of  a  sentence  is  something  hnrt  by  dliptieil 
forms,  and  the  main  character  of  a  polished  language  is,  perspwnity.  Om 
would,  therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  when  onstoni  has  not  ^lAf  Umb 
necessary,  or  sufficiently  intelligible,  alwa^'s  avoid  them. — ^EL 
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of  course  will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand 
drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  by 
this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade 
of  glass-man  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones'.  When  I  have  got  together 
as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  desire,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of 
the  finest  house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 
horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  I  will  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  still  continue  my 
trafiic,  till  I  have  got  together  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousand 
drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince, 
and  will  demand  the  Grand  Yisier's  daughter  in  marriage,  after 
having  represented  to  that  minister  the  information  which  I  have 
received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and  other  high  qualities 
which  his  daughter  possesses.  I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage-night.  A  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  Grand  Visier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  jblack  eunuchs, 
the  youngest  and  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi- 
page.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will  do 
of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  V\\  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprise,  will  present  him  with  another  purse  of  the 
same  value,  with  some  short  speech ;  as,  *  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise.' 

^  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house,  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due  respect  for  me,  before  I 
give  the  reigns  £o  love  and  dallianoe.     To  this  end  I  shall  cou 
fine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.     Her  women  will  represent  to  me,  that  she  is 

VOL.VL— 24 
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inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkindnesSy  and  b^  me  with  tean 
to  caress  her,  and  let  her  sit  down  by  me ;  bat  I  shall  still  re- 
main inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  firtt 
night  Iler  mother  will  then  come,  and  bring  her  dangler  to 
me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  so£bu  The  daughter,  with  tears  ia 
her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  reom 
her  into  my  favour  :  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thoimigli 
Teneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spam  her  from  m 
with  my  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall  fall  down  ae?«fai 
paces  from  the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  .swallowed  up  in  this  chimeriod 
vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  his  foot  what  he  had  ia 
his  thoaghts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle 
ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked 
his  glasses  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  and  brob 
them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  0. 
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Vaa  .Al  Ix.  «n. 

0 1  lees  than  women,  in  the  shapee  of  men. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  ray  bookseller's  shop,  e 
pretty  young  thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  slept  out  of  her 
coach,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the 
further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  'something  to  hin 
with  an  attentive  Ipok,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with 
a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  apon  his  hsudia 
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she  delivered  the  remaining  port  of  her  message,  and  withdrew. 
I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she  flushed,  and 
oast  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by 
m  J  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short  faoe  whom  she  had 
so  often  read  of  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming 
creature  smiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey.  She 
scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  th» 
shop  with  an  easy  skuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach, 
giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  subscribed 
'  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired 
him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea- 
table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to 
publish  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they. 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  inth  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen 
the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

London,  Nov.  1712 
"Mr.  Spectatoe, 
"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 
and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way 
to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women's-men,  or  beaus, 
^0.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are 
not  made  for  any  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  business, 
are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
propose  is  this,  since  knotting  is  again  in  fashion^  which  has  been 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you  would  reeommend  it  to 
these  gentlemen,  as  something  that  may  make  them  useful  to  the 
ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
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game,  or  othor  diversion,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  plaj-hoaseyiD 
their  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and,  in  short,  in  all  places  where 
they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church  ;  be  pleased 
to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be  easily  eomplied 
with.     It  is,  beside,  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  see  by  die 
^air  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beans  more  readOj 
come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  greit 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  » 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue.     In  short,  it  Beeu 
in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  further, 
by  speaking  of  the   satisfaction   these  male-knotters  will  find, 
when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the 
fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.      Truly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  upon  something 
that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  consideraUe 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.     I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  onlj 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  ad- 
mirer. C.  B. 

**  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work,  the 
better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  stay  onlj 
for  more  hands." 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them, 
as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Mr.*  Spectator, 
"  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon 
conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  discourage  every  pra^ 
iioe   that  rather  proceeds   from  a  regard  to  interest,  than  to 
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bapplness.  Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fin» 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort, 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  encouragement,  as  great 
a  number  as  they  can  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call  *  Shoeing-horns.' 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady.  Madam  Matchwell,  that 
it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  seve- 
ral of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of- 
his  being  a  shoeing- horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe. 
A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeinghoms  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours  in 
her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom  for  several  years,  and 
finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 
into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Qoney- 
comb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant 
shoeing-horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mis- 
tress in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was 
shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applica- 
tions to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered 
what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon 
receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
luyself  as  no  more  than  her  shoeing-hom.  Upon  which,  my  dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypocondriacal, 
and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pip- 
kin.     But  in  a  very  short  time  after,  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I 
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was  ttot  mist&keii  in  myself.  It  would  be  tedioiis  to  reoovnt  to 
jon  the  life  of  an  unfortanate  sboeing-horn,  or  I  might  entertain 
you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  anfferinga. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  wonld  very  well  become  a  maa 
in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what  case  a  woman  may  be  allowed, 
with  honour,  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as  also  to  declare 
whether  a  maid  on  this  side  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who 
has  not  been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be  granted  aueh  a 
privilege,  with  other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  ooeor  to 
you  upon  that  subject         "  I  am,  sir, 

"  With  the  most  profound  veneration, 

«  You^,"  &c.  0. 
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-Ultra 


Finem  tendere  opa& 

Hob. 8. Sat  LI. 
To  launch  beyond  all  bounds 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  thfit  every  one  aims  ai 
it,  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling  them.  Smooth  deliveiy, 
an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beaa- 
tifying  graces ;  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  oonveran* 
tion,  which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  strike  with  tke 
violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  hasto; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity, 
but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the 
first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  tiie 
other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories  will  hsfa 
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when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  sarprisey  as  it  has  hi^pily 
made  the  characters  of  some,  so  has  it  abo  been  the  ruin  of  the 
characters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage  truth, 
instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  tl\ey  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
common  road ;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare, 
by  imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  the  phi' 
losophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  with. 
I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company  into  which 
I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  Antipathies  was  a  propei 
field  wherein  such  false  surprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
those  present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  shew  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  of- 
fered to  our  consideration,  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  efflu- 
viums of  cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  re* 
ceive  them  in  a  noxious  manner :  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
as  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.  Oth- 
ers again  discoursed,  without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning 
an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against  a 
joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have 
for  it,  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected 
them  is  altered.  From  thence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  pars- 
nips, and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up 
oufdclves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that  when  tho  dinner 
was  to  come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  no  offence  to  any  in  the  company,  before  it  was  admit- 
ted. When  we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  amongst  us  turned  the 
discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions ;  and  the  eter- 
nal cat,  which  plagues  every  conversation  of  this  nature,  began 
then  to  engross  the  subject     One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it^ 
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another  had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  ooneealed  in  a  rery  distnt 
cupboard ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  df  these  stories, 
reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had  oecairioned  him 
to  swoon  away.  At  last,  says  he,  that  yon  may  be  all  satisSed 
of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  onanswerable 
instance  :  '  As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London^  when  I 
never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  a  fiaintness  all 
over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chanoed 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  nndor  a 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  surprise,  gave  a 
stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on :  some  were  silent  be- 
cause they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  oonqaered  is 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  pre* 
the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he  was  rather  expos- 
ing himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not,  all  this  while,  disbeliefe 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  compa- 
ny bad  been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest; 
that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  lastvy 
friend  of  the  cat  and  sign- post  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  tbe  manner  in  which  this  story  had  been 
received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jest 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  From  henee, 
thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I  would  not  ad< 
vise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive 
so  fast,  that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run  against ; 
jod  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness  in  believing  snddenly. 
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Tbe  generality  of  mankind  are  not  so  gFOssly  ignorant,  as  some 
overbearing  spirits  would  persuade  themselves ;  and  if  the  au- 
thority of  a  character,  or  a  caution  against  danger,  make  us  sup- 
press our  opinion,  yet  neither  of  these  are  of  force  enough  to 
suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured 
to  amuse  his  company  with  improbabilities,  could  but  look  into 
their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense,  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  and  that  he 
is  less  esteemed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  ezpenoe  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  the  scorn  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins 
the  immediate  punishment :  and,  indeed,  (if  we  should  even  go  no 
further,)  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition ;  because  opposition  proceeds  from  an 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adverse  y 
mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shews  that  there  is  some  esteem 
in  your  mind  for  him :  in  short,  that  you  think  him  worth  while 
to  contest  with  :  but  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shews  another  he  is  thought 
by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  correcting 
this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in  their 
own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with  further  degrees  of  impossi- 
bility, and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse 
was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company 
had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  grey  in 
a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him.  An- 
other taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  as  he 
still  grounded  these  upon  different  causes,  for  the  sake  ef  varietyf 
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it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  conyenmtioiiy  almost 
impossible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  should, 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  e£fect  of  it     Bj  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  eontradict  him: 
but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appearance  of  serveritj,  and, 
with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  man's 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it: 
thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easy.    Thus  is  the  same 
method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fbndly  take  to  in- 
crease our  character.  ^  It  is,  indeed,  i^  kind  of  mimicry,  by  whidi 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  shew  us  to  ourselves : 
he  seems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.       Then  it 
is,  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immediately  with  a  oonscientiouB 
shame  for  what  you  have  been  saying :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
others  entertain  concerning  you.     In  short,  you  are  against  you^ 
self ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  ezpence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the 
public 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I  thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,'  and  am  of  opinion, 

*  This  paper  was  not  lettered  in  the  original  editions ;  but  TickelTi 
•athority  is  conclusive  in  spite  of  Hurd. — G. 


\       i  *  I  cannot  tell  how  this  paper  came  to  be  inserted  in  Mr.  Tiokell's  editioo. 

It  eertainly  wm  not  written  by  Mr.  Addison. — H. 
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this  has  a  thooght  in  it  worth   being  communicated  to  jour 
readers. 

HxRB  ioDocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  hreath 
Was  snatch'd  hy  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  she  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent^ 
Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant,"  * 
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£t  Bibi  praferrl  so  gaadeC 

Ono.  Met  A.  48a 

-He  beard. 


WeU  ple«BU  himself  before  himself  preferred. 

Addooit. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion,  many  letters  of  mirth  are 
usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  his  correspondents  :  such  are  those  from  the  Yaletu- 
dinarian  ;  the  Inspector  of  the  Sign-posts ;  the  Master  of  the 
Fau-ezercise ;  with  that  of  the  Hooped-pettiooat :  that  of  Nicho- 
las Hart,  the  Annual  Sleeper ;  that  of  Sir  John  Envill ;  that 
upon  the  London  Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I  may 

'  See  Nos.  S6,  88,  177,  828,  and  689.--C. 
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do  it  effeotuallj,  I  must  acquaint  them,  they  have  yery  ofleD 
praised  me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  liaTe 
approved  my  writings,  when  they  thought  they  had  derogated 
from  them.     I  have  heard  seyeral  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  hy  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  'pesk  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.     Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions,  and  giving 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselTes   did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  hs|h 
pencd  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  tiuwe 
who  were  present.     These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowii^ 
me  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  pots  in 
the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
me  in  their  names.     I  must,  therefore,  inform  these  gentlemen, 
that  I  often  chusc  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who 
try   their    jest  upon  another,  before   they  own    it    themselves 
Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  such  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certaiB. 
Thirdly,  because  it  gave   me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  i 
great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which  conld  not  hive 
been   done,  had   I  always  written  in   the  person   of  the  Spe^ 
tator.     Fourthly,  because  the  dignity  spectatgrial   would  bate 
suiFcrod,  had  I  published,  as  from  myself,  those  several  ludicrous 
compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  ^ 
racters.     And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in,  man 
naturally,  such  additional  reflections  as  have  been  placed  «t  tbi 
end  of  them. 

There  are  others,  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  partienltf 
honour,  though  undesignedly.  These  ace  such  who  will  Doedi 
have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoiu^tf 
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of  course  will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four  thousand 
drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  bj 
this  means  I  am  master  of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade 
of  glass-man  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones'.  When  I  have  got  together 
as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  desire,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of 
the  finest  house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 
horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  I  will  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  still  continue  my 
traffic,  till  I  have  got  together  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred  thousand 
drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince, 
and  will  demand  the  Grand  Yisier's  daughter  in  marriage,  after 
having  represented  to  that  minister  the  information  which  I  have 
received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and  other  high  qualities 
which  his  daughter  possesses.  I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage-night.  A  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  Grand  Yisier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  Jblftck  eunuchs, 
the  youngest  and  best  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  after- 
wards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi- 
page. And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will  do 
of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  his  daughter.  111  give  him  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprise,  will  present  him  with  another  purse  of  the 
same  value,  with  some  short  speech ;  as,  '  Sir,  you  see  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word :  I  always  give  more  than  I  promise.' 

'  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house,  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due  respect  for  me,  before  I 
give  the  reigns  io  love  and  dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  cou 
fine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.     Her  women  will  represent  to  me,  that  she  is 
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inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  onkindneM,  and  bog  me  witk  km 
to  caress  her,  and  let  her  ait  down  by  me;  bat  I  ehall stiD  n- 
niain  inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  bftck  upon  her  all  the  iA 
night  Her  mother  will  then  oome,  and  bru^  her  ilwugb*-'  li 
me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  8o£el  The  dmnghlfcer,  with  tetna 
licr  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  leeon 
her  into  my  favour :  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  ber  a  tbonofk 
veneration  for  my  person,  draw  up  my  lege  and  spam  her  fronae 
with  my  foot  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall  &11  down  iSfenl 
paces  from  the  so£bl' 

Aluaschar  was  entirely  .swallowed  np  in  this  ohimeriol 
vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with  hie  foot  what  he  bail  ii 
his  thoughts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  hie  basket  of  brittle 
ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  hb  grandevr,  he  kidid 
his  glasses  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street,  sad  brob 
them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  0. 
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0  Terd  Phiyglv,  noqae  eDlm  PhrTgesI 

Vna.  Ma.ix.en. 

0 1  less  than  womeOf  in  the  ehapas  of  men. 

DlTDBT. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller^s  shop,  a 
pretty  young  thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  stcpt  out  of  her 
coach,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the 
further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him 
with  an  attentive  Ipok,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with 
a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  hn  upon  his  haad« 
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the  deliyered  the  remaining  part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew. 
I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that  she  flashed,  and 
oast  an  eye  upon  mo  oyer  her  shoolder,  haying  been  informed  by 
my  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  s^ort  faoe  whom  she  had 
80  often  read  of  Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming 
creature  smiled  in  my  faoe,  and  dropped  me  a  oortsey.  She 
scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  the 
shop  with  an  easy  shuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  ooaoh, 
giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  subscribed 
'  To  the  ingenious  Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired 
him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy 
publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea- 
table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it,  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to 
publish  it,  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  so  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen 
the  &ce  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

LomUm,  JVbv.  1712 
**  Mr.  Spectatoe, 
"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 
and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way 
to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women's-men,  or  beaus, 
<&/C.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are 
not  made  for  any  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  business, 
are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
propose  is  this,  since  knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  which  has  been 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you  would  recommend  it  to 
these  gentlemen,  as  something  that  may  make  them  useful  to  the 
ladies  they  admire.     And  since  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
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game,  or  other  diversion,  for  it  may  be  dona  in  the  plaj-hoiie,n 
their  coaches,  at  the  tea-tahle,  and,  in  shorty  in  all  pliiees  triwK 
they  come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (exoept  at  churoh  ;  be  pleise^ 
to  forhid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be  eaaOj  oomphed 
with.  It  is,  beside,  an  employment  that  aUows,  as  we  see  liy  de 
fair  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beans  more  readflj 
come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  ai 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongae.  In  short,  it  aeeiu 
in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  it  is  needless  to  nrge  it  farther, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male-knotters  wiU  find, 
when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the 
fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Tmly,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  I  have  hit  npon  sometbiif 
that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of ;  for  it  is  sad  so  oonsiderable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  bat  onlj 
to  say,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,  and  generally  your  ad- 
mirer. C.  B. 

"  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work,  the 
better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands." 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them, 
as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Mr.*  Spectator, 
*^  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlaiged  upon 
conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  discourage  every  prac- 
tice  that  rather  proceeds  from  a  regard   to  interest,  than   to 
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bappiness.  Now  you  cannot  but  obsenre,  that  moat  of  our  fin* 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort, 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  encouragement,  as  great 
a  number  as  they  can  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows, 
which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call '  Shoeing-homs.' 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point. 
Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady.  Madam  Matchwell,  that 
it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  seve- 
ral of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on  as  occasion 
serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of- 
his  being  a  shoeing-horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe. 
A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeing- horns  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours  in 
her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  life.  I  have 
known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn  for  several  years,  and 
finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 
into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Qoney- 
comb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for 
myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant 
shoeing-horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mis- 
tress in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was 
shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applica- 
tions to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered 
what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raised 
such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon 
receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
myself  as  no  more  than  her  shoeing-horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypocondriacal, 
and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pip- 
kin.    But  in  a  very  short  time  after,  she  gave  me  to  know  that  I 
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another  had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  distnt 
cupboard ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  df  these  storia, 
reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had  occattioned  hiii 
to  swoon  away.  At  last,  says  he,  that  you  may  be  all  satisfied 
of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  onanswersble 
instance  :  '  As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London,  when  I 
never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  a  jGaintoen  all 
over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chamd 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  nndflra 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  surprise,  gave  a 
stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on :  some  were  silent  k- 
cause  they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  conquered  a 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  prea 
the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he  was  rather  expof- 
ing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not,  all  this  while,  dLsbeliere 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  compa- 
ny had  been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest; 
that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  Isstnj 
friend  of  the  cat  and  signpost  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story  had  beet 
received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jesi 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  From  henee, 
thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I  would  not  t^ 
vise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effwt 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive 
so  fast,  that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  nm  against; 
md  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness  in  believing  saddenlj. 
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when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  rarpriae,  as  it  has  h^>pily 
made  the  characters  of  some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the 
characters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage  truth, 
instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  tl^ey  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the 
common  road ;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare, 
by  imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  the  phi' 
losophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  o?m 
knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  irith. 
I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company  into  which 
I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  Antipathies  was  a  propel 
field  wherein  such  false  surprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were 
those  present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  shew  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  of- 
fered to  our  consideration,  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  efflu- 
viums of  cheese  have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  re* 
ceive  them  in  a  noxious  manner :  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
as  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for 
which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.  Oth- 
ers again  discoursed,  without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning 
an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against  a 
joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have 
for  it,  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected 
them  is  altered.  From  thence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  pars- 
nips, and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up 
ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that  when  tho  dinner 
was  to  come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  no  offence  to  any  in  the  company,  before  it  was  admit- 
ted. When  we  had  sat  down,  this  civility  amongst  us  turned  the 
discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions;  and  the  eter- 
nal cat,  which  plagues  every  conversation  of  this  nature,  began 
then  to  engross  the  subject.     One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it. 
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another  had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  oonoeftled  in  a  rerj 
cupboard  ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  6f  tiiese  storio, 
reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had  oecasioiied  him 
to  swoon  away.  At  last,  says  he,  that  yon  may  be  all  satiiied 
of  my  invincible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  gire  an  nnanswenUe 
instance  :  '  As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London,  where  I 
never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  a  Huntnesi  ill 
over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  duueed 
to  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  waa  paaaing  nndsr  a 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  surprise,  gave  t 
stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on :  some  were  silent  be- 
cause they  doubted,  and  others  because  they  were  conquered  in 
their  own  way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  preii 
the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  ho  was  rather  expos- 
ing himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not,  all  this  while,  disbelieTe 
every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thought  some  in  the  compa- 
ny had  been  endeavouring  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest ; 
that  it  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  mj 
friend  of  the  cat  and  sign- post  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story  had  been 
received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  jest 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  against  himself.  From  hence, 
thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gener- 
ally take  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive 
so  fast,  that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run  against ; 
xnd  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness  in  believing  suddenly. 
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The  generalitj  of  mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  some 
overbearing  spirits  would  persuade  themselves ;  and  if  the  au- 
thority of  a  character,  or  a  caution  against  danger,  make  us  sup- 
press our  opinion,  yet  neither  of  these  are  of  force  enough  to 
suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.  If  a  man  who  lias  endeavoured 
to  amuse  his  company  with  improbabilities,  could  but  look  into 
their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense,  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  and  that  he 
is  less  esteemed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  ezpenoe  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  the  scorn  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins 
the  immediate  punishment :  and,  indeed,  (if  we  should  even  go  no 
further,)  silenoe,  or  a  negligent  indifferenoe,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition ;  because  opposition  proceeds  from  an 
anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adversvj 
mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  shews  that  there  is  some  esteem 
in  your  mind  for  him :  in  short,  that  you  think  him  worth  while 
to  contest  with  :  but  silenoe,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  irith  a  scorn  that  shews  another  he  is  thought 
by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  correcting 
this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in  their 
own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with  further  degrees  of  impossi- 
bility, and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse 
was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company 
had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  grey  in 
a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him.  An- 
other taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  as  he 
still  grounded  these  upon  different  causes,  for  the  sake  ef  varietyi 
VOL.  VI. — 24* 
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it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  oonTenuitioii,  shMit 
impossible  that  any  one  who  oan  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  skovkL 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  Bj  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desiroos  to  contradict  him: 
bat  one  rebnked  the  rest  with  an  appeamnoe  of  sereritj,  and, 
with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  ean  make  a  min's 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it: 
thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easj.  Thus  is  the  sum 
method  taken  to  bring  ns  to  shame,  which  we  Ibndlj  take  to  is- 
crease  onr  character.  ^  It  is,  indeed,  ^  kind  of  mimiorj,  by  which 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  shew  us  to  ourselves : 
he  seems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it 
is,  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious 
shame  for  what  you  have  been  saying :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  are  against  your- 
self ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you ;  the  censuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  cxpence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  hare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the 
public' 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  churchyard,  I  thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,'  and  am  of  opinion, 

"  This  paper  was  not  lettered  in  the  original  editions ;  but  Tickellt 
authority  is  conclusive  in  spit«  of  Hurd. — G. 


*  I  cannot  tell  how  this  paper  came  to  be  inserted  in  Mr.  Tickell's  editian. 
It  oertainly  waa  not  written  by  Mr.  Addison. — H. 
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this  has  a  thought  in  it  worth  being  oommnmcated  to  your 
readers. 

IIerk  inDocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  she  go,  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent^ 
Li  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  servant,"  * 
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St  B(bi  praferri  80  gsndet >  '' 

Otid.  Met  ▲.  480. 

He  heard, 

W«0  ptoM'd,  himself  beftMw  himself  preferrU 

Admsov. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion,  many  letters  of  mirth  are 
usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  his  correspondents  :  such  are  those  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian ;  the  luspector  of  the  Sign-posts ;  the  Master  of  the 
Fau-exercise ;  with  that  of  the  Hooped-petticoat :  that  of  Nicho- 
las Hart,  the  Annual  Sleeper ;  that  of  Sir  John  Envill ;  that 
upon  the  London  Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature.  As 
I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I  may 

'  See  Not.  26,  88,  177,  828,  and  689.— C. 
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do  it  cffectaallj,  I  must  acquaint  them,  thej  faave  verj  ofUi 
praised  mc  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  tliejhift 
approved  mj  writings,  when  thej  thought  they  had  derogited 
from  them.  I  have  heard  several  of  these  nnhappj  gentlemen 
proving,  hy  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  ahle  to  pea  ft 
letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.  Naj^  I  have  heird 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions^  and  givisg 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselrea  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  hip- 
pened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbatk>n  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowing 
mc  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  potfl  in 
the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters  whioh  came  to 
mc  in  their  names.  I  must,  therefore,  inform  these  gentlemen. 
that  I  often  chuse  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who 
try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themselves. 
Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  such  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certain. 
Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing;  a 
great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have 
boon  done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Fourthly,  because  the  dignity  spectatorial  would  have 
puflfored,  had  I  published,  as  from  myself,  those  several  ludicn^os 
compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  cha- 
racters. And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in,  more 
naturally,  such  additional  reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  them. 

There  are  others,  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  particular 
honour,  though  undesignedly.  These  arc  such  who  will  needs 
have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts 
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out  of  books  which  are  written  in  other  langoages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famons  for  his  library  than  his 
learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conversation.*  Were  it  true,  I  am  sore  he  could  not  speak  .t 
from  his  own  knowledge ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless. 
Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  on  this  point,  in 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  thitt  I  have  been  sera* 
pulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages, which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  assertion 
is,  in  reality,  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  small  re- 
putation which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of  my  speculations, 
that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary 
manuscripts  with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given  me  a  greater 
couceru,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my 
morality  than  on  my  invention.  These  are  they  who  say  an 
author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of 
manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these  gentlemen 
would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable  which 
ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception  ;  since 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  most 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing, 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as  fic- 
tion. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the  several  objec- 

*  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Thomaa  Rawlinaon,  the  Tom  Folios  of  the  Tatp 
ler,  Na  168.-0. 
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tioDB  which  have  been  mmde  against  these  my  works,  I  nnifctik 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a  papor  of  thia  mliif 
should  always  tum  upon  diverting  Babjectfl,  and  others  vhe  hi 
fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  teadca 
cy  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  km 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among  themselTes,  since  I  lee 
one  half  of  my  conduct  patronised  by  each  side*  Were  I  serioH 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serions  one,  I  shooU 
deservedly  draw  upon  me  the  oesaure  of  my  readers ;  or  woe  I 
conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innooent  at 
least,  or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  deqga- 
ed  to  discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support  the  interest 
of  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself 
than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while,  I  desire 
my  reader  to  consider  every  particular  paper  (ht  discourse  as  t 
distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  independent  of  every  thing  that  goes 
before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  vis 
really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective 
writers. 

"  Sir, 
'^  I  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well-wishers,  when 
wo  read  over,  with  great  satisfaction,  Tully's  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre :  though,  by  the  way,  we 
we  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  wortby 
clergyman  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a  hit 
estate ;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter,  and 
the  Templer  withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession.    What  will  all  this  end  in  ?     We  are  afraid  it  portends 
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no  good  to  tbe  public.  Unless  yon  very  speedily  fix  a  day  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of 
losing  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who 
intend  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  and  question  not,  if  you  do 
not  give  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work. 
Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude 
of  your  readers,  you  will  particularly  oblige 

*'  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

"  Philo-Spbo." 
O. 
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Nee  divem  Umen  - 


-  Fides  wm  omnlbiie  qim, 


Orm  Mot  U.  IS. 
Tbo'  not  alike,  oooeeatioff  perto  egree, 
Feahlon^d  with  elmiltf  yariety. 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among  the  ancients,  con- 
cluded, from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human  body, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being  transoeqdently  wise  and  power- 
ful As  the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dis- 
coveries gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct 
of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  a  human  body.  Galen  was 
converted  by  his  dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme 
Being  upon  a  survey  of  this  his  handywork.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did  not  know  the  cer- 
tain use ;  but  as  they  saw  that  most  of  those  which  they  exam- 
ined, were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  several  fuoctions, 
they  did  not  question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  de- 
termine, were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom,  for  respective 
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ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  oironlation  of  the  blood  hu  ba 
found  out,  and  many  other  great  diaooTories  have  been  nude  It 
our  modern  anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  hnman  fnne. 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those  parts,  which  ua' 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  o£  In  short,  the  body  of  man  is  mt 
a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  exaaunation.  Thoagk  '> 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  soperfdil 
survey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and  prodnees  ov 
surprise  and  amaxement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it  Wkit 
I  have  here  said  of  a  human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  bodr 
of  every  animal  which  has  been  the  subject  of  anatomical  ofaM' 
vations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to  ear  seuei. 
It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence,  that  lies  in  a  narrof 
compass.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it,  and  bj  successive  is- 
quiries,  can  search  into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  is 
curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  hnman  bodj. 
We  should  sec  the  same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  necessity  and  usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in 
all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of  ev- 
ery single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grap- 
ple with  immense  objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discovcrin 
which  it  makes  of  wisdom  and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion.    A  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the 

•  Several  important  uxrs  for  those  parts,  which  uitet.  Tlie  unptr^fal 
repetition  of  the  word  ««e;«  ttooined  nccesiuiry,  in  oiilor  to  prevent  the  rA% 
tivc  which,  from  being  coupled  with  part\  na  it  regularly  should  be.  Be- 
Aides,  iise^/or  parts,  is  not  oxset    Tlie  whole  is  badly  expressed. — ^U. 
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present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary  system ;  oonsider 
it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  measure ;  and  draw  from  it  as  many 
demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a  human 
body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy.  I  shall  here 
consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one 
particular  view ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  shews  the  hand  of  a  think- 
ing and  all-wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an 
incontested  principle,  that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uni- 
formity and  consistence  with  itself.  If-  one  should  always  fling 
the  same  number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw 
which  immediately  preceded  it ;  who  would  not  imagine  there  is 
0ome  invisible  power  which  directs  the  cast  ?  this  is  the  procee<jl- 
ing  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every  kind  of 
animal  is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives 
rise  to  a  different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind, 
and  he  will  observe  how  many  of  the  works  of  nature  are  pub- 
lished, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If 
we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  of 
animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the  same 
repetitions  among  several  species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  sixe  and  bulk.  Tou  find  the  same  creature  that 
is  Qrawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  several  proportions,  and  ending 
in  miniatura  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  instances  of  this 
regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals.  The 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may  ob- 
serve innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the  same  ground.  I 
might  also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature, 
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in  which  we  may  find  matter  dispofled  into  many  similar  syiliH^ 
OS  well  in  our  survey  of  stars  and  planets,  as  of  stones,  TCgeii- 
blcs,  and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the  oreation^  In  a  voii 
Providence  has  shewn  the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  viidoa, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  original  speoies,  bat  in  tb 
multiplicity  of  descants  ^  which  it  has  made  on  every  original 
species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further :  eveiy  living  cnt- 
ture,  considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  parts,  tbt 
are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  asi 
which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.  One  Eye  wooU 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation  of  m 
animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we  see  another 
placed  with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  same  most  adua- 
t-ageous  situation,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  same  sise  asd 
•  texture.  Is  it  possible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni- 
form in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice 
together  in  the  same  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  see  this  similitude  and  re- 
semblance in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers ;  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other,  in  all  those 
minute  strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  sub- 
sisted ;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single  part  repeated  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  body,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the  most 
intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  difiering 
still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion requires ;  sure  a  man  must  have  a  strange  cast  of  under- 
standing, who  does  not  discover  the  finger  of  Ood  in  so  wonder- 
ful a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though  not  so 
well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all-wise  con- 
'  Meant  perhapa  for  detcent*^  prt>greiM  downwards. — Johnmm,^-0, 
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triver ;  as  those  more  numeroas  copyings,  which  are  found  among 
the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  are  evident  demonstrations  that 
they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  receives 
additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect 
within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  living  crea- 
tures that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  human  eye :  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  species  in  the  whole  world  of  life  re- 
semble one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  con- 
Tenient  for  their  respective  states  of.  existence ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice  should  be  casually 
thrown  a  hundred  million  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances,  requires  a  d^ee  of  credulity 
that  is  not  under  the  direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in 
every  living  species,  with  their  resemblances  to  each  other,  and 
those  particular  distinctions  that  were  necessary  for  the  keeping 
up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  his  transcendent  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my 
reader  to  other  writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is 
described  with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have  been  par- 
ticuhtr  on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this  Speculation,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.  0. 
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it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the  ooiiTenfttioiiy  almoit 
impossible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear,  should, 
all  his  life,  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  time  some 
of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  eontrmdict  him: 
but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appearanee  of  sererity,  and, 
with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  belieye  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  ean  make  a  maa^ 
hair  grey,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it: 
thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same 
method  taken  to  bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fbndly  take  to  in- 
crease our  character. .  It  is,  indeed,  %  kind  of  mimicry,  by  whieh 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conyersation  to  shew  ub  to  onrselyes : 
he  seems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  belieying  yon.  Then  it 
is,  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immediately  with  a  oonscientioiu 
shame  for  what  you  haye  been  saying :  then  it  is,  that  you  are  in 
wardly  grieyed  at  the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  are  against  yoor- 
self;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against  you;  the  oensuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed 
them  at  your  own  ezpence  :  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repe- 
tition of  your  story,  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the 
public' 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 
"  The  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I  thought 
of  your  paper,  wherein  you  mention  epitaphs,*  and  am  of  opinion, 

*  ThU  paper  was  not  lettered  in  the  original  editions ;  but  TickelFi 
aaihority  is  conclusive  in  spite  of  Hurd.^-G. 

*  I  cannot  tell  how  this  paper  came  to  be  inserted  in  Mr.  Tickell's  editMo. 
It  eertainly  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Addison. — £L 
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publish  the  onres  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  seT- 
eral  distempers  under  which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took,' 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  having  the  two  last  volumes  in 
large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one  in 
the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement  in 
the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  ingenious  compositions  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers.  When  we 
had  finished  our  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  fire-side,  and  agreed,  neinine  contradicente^  to  get  them 
transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spectator.  The  gentleman  who 
made  the  proposal  entered  the  foUowiog  advertisement  before  the 
title-page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded  in  order. 

"  Remedium  efficax  et  universum ;  or,  an  effectual  remedy 
adapted  to  all  capacities ;  shewing  how  any  person  may  cure  him- 
self of  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  inci- 
dent to  the  human  system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  breads 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  confinement  It  has  not 
its  equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

•*  iV.  B,     No  family  ought  to  be  without  it." 

Over  the  ttoo  Spe(Aators  on  Jealousy^  being  the  two  first  in  the 
third  volume. 

**  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven,  having  been 
for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 
occasioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged 

*  See  Tatler  with  notes,  vol  vi.,  No.  224,  p.  GO  and  note ;  p.  478,  et  pMsim, 
an  account  of  Sir  William  Read :  also  Tatler,  vol.  ii.,  Nm  55,  note  on  Dr. 
Grant:  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Maroh  1787,  p  196. — C. 
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do  it  effectaallj,  I  must  acquaint  them,  they  have  Yery  oftcs 
praised  me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  thej  hxn 
approved  my  writings,  when  they  thought  thej  had  derogated 
from  them.     I  have  heard  several  of  these  nnhappj  gentlemen 
proving,  hy  undeniahle  arguments,  that  I  was  not  ahle  to  pea  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.     Nay^  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions^  and  gmng 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselTes   did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present.     These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of  allowinf 
mc  any  thing  which  docs  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  pots  id 
the  playhouse,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
mc  in  their  names.     I  must,  therefore,  inform  these  gentlemeD, 
that  I  often  chuse  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who 
try  their    jest  upon  another,  before  they  own    it    themselTei. 
Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from  sneh  who 
will  never  applaud  any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and  certain. 
Thirdly,  because  it  gave   me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have 
been   done,  had   I  always  written  in   the  person    of  the  Spec- 
tator.    Fourthly,  because   the   dignity  spectatgrial   would  have 
suffered,  had  I  published,  as  from  myself,  those  several  ludicrons 
compositions  which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  cha- 
racters.    And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in,  more 
naturally,  such  additional  reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  tbt 
end  of  them. 

There  are  others,  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  particular 
honour,  though  undesignedly.  These  ace  such  who  will  needs 
have  it,  that  I  have  Itwi^Wud  ox  Wvowed  many  of  my  thoughts 
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•  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cos- 
^  metic,  &.C.     It  is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

"  Maatha  Oloworm." 

'^  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St  James's,  having  a  consti 
tution  which  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  use  of  a  paper 
of  directions,  marked  No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise 
called  Good-natui;^,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  sweetener 
of  the  blood." 

'<  Whereas,  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that 
distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
idemical  among  the  ladies,  and  disooyered  itself  in  the  oolour  of 
their  hoods,  haying  made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's  papers, 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days." 

^*  I,  George  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with 
the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my  friends  to  put  myself  into  a 
course  of  Steele,*  did  for  that  end  make  use  of  Remedies  convey- 
ed to  me  several  mornings  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands  of  the 
invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bottom,  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Love- 
less, Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom 
Meggot,  Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.,  which  have  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  lightsome,  and  easy ; 
and  therefore  do  recommend  them  to  all  such  as  labour  under  the 
same  distemper." 

Notliaving  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements  which  were 

sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some  few  from  the  third  volume, 

reserving  the  fourth  for  another  opportunity.  0. 

•  A  couTM  of  Steele.  The  joke  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  fxpreasion — 
a  courte  of  Steele :  which  may  either  mean  a  cour*e  of  »teel-tnediciru»y  which 
are  thought  good  in  hypoohondriao  cases,  or  a  courae  of  tKose  tpeeuliiiionM, 
which  were,  first,  published  by  Sir  Bichard  Steele.  This  observation  wCU 
have  its  use,  if  the^e  papers  shoald  outlive  (as  they  possibly  may)  th« 
wiemory  of  the  inviiible  doctor. — ^H. 
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Qoamvla  dIgrMra  veterls  eonfliuiB  mm9M^ 
Lapdutmien 

Jirr.  Sat  ilL  t 
Though  grievM  at  the  de|Mutore  oCmy  Mend, 
His  povikOM  of  r«Uiljig  I  oommond. 

'I  BELIEVE  most  people  begin  the  world  ncith  a  resolntioi » 
withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retiKBCil.  I 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in  it.  Oar  anhappines 
is,  that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  suck  oo 
good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is  oat  off  by  deitk 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people,  there  are  none  who  are  so  Juri 
to  part  with  the  world,  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  help- 
ing up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their  constait 
attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their 
souls  another  bent,  and  convert  them  towards -those  objects,  wLick 
though  they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are  so  more  espe- 
cially for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  pur- 
chase he  called  in  all  his  money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it? 
why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am  engaged 
in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week 
with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much 
natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  al- 
ways hear  him  with  a  particular  pleasure.  As  wc  were  sitting 
together,  being  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our  club,  Sir 
Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he 

•  This  paper  is  not  so  well  written  as  might  be  expected  from  Mr 
Ad«li80D,  on  so  critical  an  occasion,  as  that  of  winding  up  the  plot  of  tho 
Spectator.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  might  )>oe8ibly  be  hia^ — H. 
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^v'ould  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune  ;  but  in  the  temper  of 
mind  be  was  tben,'  he  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of  Provi- 
dence, and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry.  ^  Now,  (says  he,) 
you  must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  my 
self  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after 
the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In 
this  case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor-side,  I  find  such  innumer- 
able articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  them  up  ;  but  when 
I  look  upon  the  creditor -side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved,  however,  to 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  my- 
self to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more 
in  this  place. ^ 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstandmg 
the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just 
come  to  my  hands. 

"  Good  Mr.  Spbctatok,  ' 
'*  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  always 
rallied  me  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  re- 
peated to  me  one  of  my  own  sayings, '  That  a  merchant  has  never 
enough  till  he  has  got  a  little  more ; '  I  can  now  inform  you, 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  has.  You  know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you, 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them 

•  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  wu  then.  Elliptically  exprewed,  for— 
tn  the  temper  of  mind  in  whteh  he  was  <A«i.— We  aometimes  take  this 
liberty  in  the  familiar  Btyle. — U. 
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useful  to  tho  public.  As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  Ii»  \m 
hitherto  of  on  unsteady  and  Yolatile  nature,  either  tosi  vfm 
seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  ib- 
stantial  acres  and  tenements.  1  hare  remoyed  it  from  the  n- 
certainty  of  stocks,  winds^  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  ia  a 
considerable  purchase.  This  will  gire  me  great  opportoaitj  if 
being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  mj  poor  ac^ 
hours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  oomfortable  subsistenoe  ost  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  mj  araUe  ui 
pasture  grounds  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  woik- 
houses,  in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigesft 
persons,  who  arc  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  hi^ 
got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoqg^ 
am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others ;  plsntiig 
woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  ii 
the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beaotlfiB] 
a  spot  as  any  in  her  Majesty^s  dominions ;  at  least  there  \a  not 
an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  cmploj* 
ment,  I  so  disposed  of  my  afiairs,  that  from  whatever  comer  of 
the  compass  the  wind  blow,  it  wan  bringing  home  one  or  other 
of  my  ships ;  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to  contrive  it  so,  thji 
not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  mj 
estate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to  the 
products  of  the  season.  You  know  that  it  has  been  hitherto  mj 
opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  some  war 
useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  sereral 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  my  age  may  find  business  enough  on  himself,  by  setting 
his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling 
it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.     I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that 
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besides  those  usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  I  am  at  this  very  instant  finding  ont  a  convenient  place 
where  I  may  build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  yery 
bandsomely,  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have 
their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they 
■hall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at 
sehool,^Mi5  €oronait  opus.  Tou  know  best  whether  it  be  in 
Yirgii  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  af* 
fairs  will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes, 
you  shall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every 
day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding ;  fish  out 
of  ny  own  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens .  You  shall 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any 
questions  asked  you,  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty  welcome  as 
jou  may  expect  from 

^  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  AifDSEW  Frkeport." 

.  The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  entirely  dispersed, 
I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week,  upon  a  project  relating  to 
the  institution  of  a  new  one.  0. 
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Quid  dlgnmn  tuto  fcret  hlo  ptwalaiur  hlata  t 

Bbm.AnFDel;.lflL 
In  what  win  all  this  otfcantatlon  tad  f 

Bosoomtov. 

Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  dub,*  whereof  I  hmTe  oto 
declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  yery  manj  persons  who,  bj 
letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations,  put  up  for  the  next  elfi^ 
tioD.  At  the  same  time  I  must  complain  that  several  indiicet 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon  this  Deci- 
sion. A  certain  country  gentleman  begun  to  tap  upon  the  first  in- 
formation he  received  of  Sir  Roger^s  death  ;  when  he  sent  me  vf 
word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,* 
he  would  present  mo  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  October  I  had 
ever  drank  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know 
whom  I  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some 
of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
sufiicient  care  of  their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are  thcrefor« 
desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own  sex. 
A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  T.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one  and 
twenty  shares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with 
the  odd  one  in  case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which 
he  thinks  would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  several 
letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candi- 
dates for  Captain  Sentry's  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee- 
house in  Paurs  Churchyard  of  such  who*  would  fill  up  the 

•  It  was  very  injudicious  (and  certainly,  therefore,  not  Mr.  AdJisonV 
advice)  to  continne  this  paper,  after  the  di^tolution  of  the  eUib,  The  drama 
was  naturally  at  an  end,  when  the  characters  disappeared :  and  much  of 
the  grace  an^  spirit  of  thin  work  depended  on  the  drainatie  air  which  thoM 
characters  bestowed  upon  it  What  should  we  think  of  a  supplemental 
act  to  a  play,  when  the  story  was  concluded  t — IL 

^  In  the  place  of  the  deceased.     Better,  into  the  place. — H. 

•  Of  niek  who.    The  correlative  of  «mcA»  it  sometimet  who,  but  mora 
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Taeaticy  o4!ciisboed  by  tba  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy- 
man, whom  I  can  never  nieotion  but  with  &  particuLiLr  res  poet. 

Ilnyiug  matiu-ely  weighed  th^ae  a^veritl  purticulnrs,  witti  the 
mfttiy  t«mon^raueefl  that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  subject, 
aod  CQQgtdering  how  invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I 
make  the  whole  clectiou  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and  being 
unwilling  to  ej^pose  royaelf  to  tbosa  elamours,  which,  on  such  an 
occasion,  will  not  fail  to  be  r&i&ed  a^inst  me  for  partiality,  in- 
justice, corrnptioo,  and  other  quaUtiee  which  ray  nature  abhors, 
I  have  formed  to  mynelf  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows* 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writ^  to  all  and  every  of  the 
clubs  that  wre  established  lu  the  eities  of  London  and  Westmln- 
eter^  rctjuirlng  them  to  chuse  out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  per* 
son  of  the  greatest  merits  and  to  return  hts  name  to  ma  b#fare 
Lftdy-dayj  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upoti  huslness. 

By  tbia  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hopej  that  the  club  over 
which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very  flower  aud  tj^uintessenee  of 
sdl  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none 
bat  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  his  happiness  In  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun*  The  oEily  objection  be  make^  to 
it  is,  that  I  sh^ll  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 
mn  air ;  and  that  mj  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  bo  apt  to  call  me  the  ^  King  of  Clubs,' 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  I  at  Erst  set  forth  m  this  work  with  the  ohantefer  of  a  silent 
man ;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  tiicitumlty,  that  I 

frt^quonttj,  (f*,  TSifl  form  of  e3£j>rp«»iort>  in  cither  nasev  1  tiik«  to  he  elliptic 
cnh  iiiid  to  he  tupplipfl  ihua — wmk  at  ihf^  ar^  ifihtf ;  mnavHm*'*  we  cnnht?ft 
I  ho  cictrr^uiea  *m:h — irfto,  amj  omit  the  iatot'Tnodmtc  tcrtna-^— lU  iUt'y  are  : 
loniAstMiit!,*,  n^iiin,  (nn^i  Uii*  iiion*  imtJiiJly)  wo  1nk«*  tlie  two  first  termK«  *MrA 
m^  ttiHJ  oiJiit  the  followiti^z — thrti  at«  who — tn  nil  cn«M^  I  take  it  to  Im  urt 

b^rmft  t4»  couAidvr  ^i  ta  lh«  ti^ht  of  n  relative 

|c4injlio<!tJor)  only  ;  but  is  mintukm  for  a  ralAtivci,  J 


I  lioa^  it  impiUi  oati,  though  it  be  not  expr«Mod. — )L 


%ec0mv,  in  iU  lUuuiLi'iiii- 
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do  not  remember  to  haye  yiolated  it  *  witb  tlir^e  amitopoci  m  ib 
space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  moBosjUable  is  my  deli^  I 
bare  made  very  few  ezcarBions,  in  tbe  oonYeraatioDS  whicb  I  btTe 
related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  na  By  tbia  means  my  redden  baic 
lost  many  good  things  whiob  I  have  bad  in  my  hearty  tboogk  I 
did  not  care  for  uttering  tbem. 

Now,  in  order  to  diyersify  my  cbaraoter,  and  to  sbov  the 
world  bow  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  id 
being  very  loquacious  in  tbe  olub  wbicb  I  bare  now  under  con- 
sideration. But  that  I  may  proceed  tbe  more  regolariy  in 
this  affair,  I  design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  said  dub,  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  regalate  myaeli^ 
in  this  particular,  by  a  certain  ritual  wbicb  I  bare  by  me,  tbit 
contains  all  tbe  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  tbe  opening 
the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  ba^e  likewise  examined  the  fbmu 
which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  bis  scholars, 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  bis  speecL 
In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign 
gazettes  upon  lee's  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next  ar- 
ticles from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that  the 
Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time, 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who  shall 
assist  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter.  0. 

•  Violated  it  There  is  no  pronouncing — ed  and  it — when  they  come  to- 
gether, eepeciallj,  when  the  accent,  as  here,  does  not  fall  on  ed,  bat  is  «▼«& 
thrown  back  as  far  as  vi,  in  violated.  Bat,  the  author  allowed  himself  to 
commit  this  faalt  (for  we  may  be  sure  his  ear  admonished  him  of  it)  rather 
than  part  with  violated,  the  most  happily  chosen  word,  in  this  place,  that 
ever  was. — ^H. 
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^^^^^^^P  IfrlgJdK  Biih  t4*rT*  UiniiiLhiiii  qiQQiTk  tiruniA  i#{^h4i; 

^^^^^^^  'Kunv  pcifitli  imvut  r^  >  '-'^n^iMjiifvAliii 

^^^^V  Atdstm  All  iol«ui,fi  t  iwt  QfiukiL 

^^^^  V»a.  .£11,  t  471. 

^^^^^B  Whfi  flLF[it  thr  w1  ntrr  til  It  ilifirny  ^*kt : 

^^^^^^  AtMl  csstlnr  >^(T  tiia  *lucigti  wIkti  Bftrtnc  retnrMi, 

^^^^^^F  ^<DW  tonk*  n^irftt  And  with  tww  fHor^  burtui ; 

^^^^^^  Wmm^4  wlfli  H  >'***''*  tKrtMW  ills  im1«fit  •|fl«a 

^^^^^^V  E«fl*el  tbc  Biinu  ifld  ml^'d  uh  «p1nii  lie  rldM : 

^^^^^^  9%l)  oW  tb«  irv«,  ^tselttc.  b«  r^l^»  iiltif i^ 

^^^^^^  And  brwdlfflbe*  by  0U  hli  rorkr  Ixwftin, 

F  Upon  lajiug  dowti  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  ocqiiabtcd  the 

world  witb  my  desigo  of  eleotbg  a  new  club/  and  Df  opcoiug  my 
AtQiitb  iu  it  aftirr  a  most  iQlemn  mannor.  Botk  the  electioQ  and 
th€  ceremony  are  now  pa^t ;  but  not  finding  it  eo  easy  aa  I  at  first 
itiiigiritid,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years*  gilenco,  I  would  not 
venture  into  the  world  under  the  charwet^r  of  a  romn  who  pre- 
tendfl  to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I  Lad  arrived  at  a  fuU  free- 
ijom  of  Bpeech. 

I  eball  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  euch  club  or 
el  obi  of  which  [  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member ;  and 
«hall  huTQ  give  an  account  of  thii  surprising  change  nvblch  has 
Iteeu  produGed  in  me,  and  vhwh  I  look  upon  to  be  ai  remarkable 
an  accident  ai  any  recorded  in  histary,  since  that  which  h:ippened 
M  the  6on  of  Croesus,  after  having  been  many  year  a  a^  m\ivh 
Ipngue-tied  as  myself. 
I     Upon  fcbo  firat  op<*uing  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  speech  eon- 

K  *A  m^mftuh  wou)<rt  ntpvuir  ho  i'litiiinHi^  nfti?r  the  oM  one:  find,  wfthunl 
■  elaK  to  what  *'tn\  li-  lu^  mimth  apfwfif     KvL*r>  thing  shi'wstliat  Mr.  ^Ad- 

nuM  ^'"^  " ^'  "   '' "  -     "    -  *  ontriviii^' K'-^   *••  '"'^tnn-t  Lhm  pupfir  W 

yQD4   "  1*'^"*    tin  r  muth  t^xpem'e  of 

ntf  i4 ii[*v»'U\  iriih^  obligiin  I*  prch 

m1  tf*  hi*  vidit*hif^  til  Hi  lev  Mi  r«n-iiiAl  t(i«iiy,  ibsl«)ttj  \>t  tf<ofti^«r«Ui«tt.     S^ 
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sisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-tamed  periods ;  bat  grev  so 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of  find- 
iug  the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  )iad  quite  lost  it 
Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  musclefl  on  this  ooctEioc 
made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  inyincible  resolution  and  perseverance  oonld  have  prevent- 
ed me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  speaking ;  and  thK 
I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  ind 
have  often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when 
I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own 
voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it  Not  carisg. 
however,  to  speak  much  by  myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  tBe 
whole  attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  I  used,  for  some  time, 
to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  chorus  with  & 
parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  found  my  modesty  greatly  relieved  by 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are'  so  very  socii- 
ble,  as  to  think  they  are  never  better  company  than  when  thej 
arc  all  opening  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  con 
versatioD,  and  that  I  should  have  a  convenience  of  talking  with 
the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of 
thinking :  I  therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  ladie?, 
but  could  not,  for  my  life,  get  in  a  word  among  them  ;  and  found, 
that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger,  of  being 
reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coifee -houses  have,  ever  since,  been  my  chief  places  of 
resort,  wliore  I  have  made  the  greatest  improvements  ;  in  order 
to  which,  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  man  I  converse  with.     I  was  a  Tory  at  Batton^s 
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and  a  Whig  at  Child's :  a  friend  to  the  Englishman,  or  an  adyo- 
cate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  best  served  my  tarn ;  some  fancy  me 
a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though  in  reality,  I  only  make 
use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dis- 
pute for  exercise ;  and  I  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was 
once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little 
too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was.* 


-Nil  fuit  iinquam 


Tarn  dispar  sibi  - 

Hoi.  Sat  8,  y.  1& 
Nothing  wftB  ever  so  unlike  itself. 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me ;  nay,  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to 
a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffeehouse  ?  But 
I  think  I  never  was  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a  young 
Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  world  witii  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  in  the  uni- 
versity, know,  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresies  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an 
hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  gift  of  utter- 

*  Another  man  to  what  luxu.  To  account  for  this  eonetmction,  an" 
other — to,  we  are  to  fill  up  the  sentence  thus :  *'  I  am  quite  another  man 
[compared]  to  what  I  was."  But  another,  as  here  used,  having  the  sense  of 
different,  we  borrow  its  construction,  and  say,  without  scruple, — another 
man  from — as  we  should  d(^  if  the  word  different  was  employed.  This  form 
of  expression  is  now  generally  followed,  and  is  plainly  better  than  the  other 
elliptical  one. — H. 

VOL.  VI.— 25* 
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auco,  having  talked  above  a  twelveBOBth^  not  ao  nmdi  for  tW 
l>enefit  of  my  hearers  as  of  myself.  Bat  sinoe  I  hmwe  now  guagi 
the  faculty,  I  have  been  so  long  eDdeaTonring  ftfler,  I  intcBd  t» 
make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  xnjself  obliged,  for  thi 
future,  to  speak  always  in  tmth  and  lincerilj  of  heart.  Whik  • 
man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  praotiaes  both  on  friend  and  fiw;  hd 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  bat  on  what  k 
thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idct 
of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  mnat  here  inform  him,  that  the  u- 
thor  of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  bat 
those  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than  I  need  to 
do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator 
It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the  number  either  of  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  could  heartily  wish  thert 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  suffi- 
cient matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we  ooght  to  think 
ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  our  garrets 
arc  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starving, 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  all  their  fellow-subject& 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already  worked  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers,  to  inspire  my  country* 
men  with  a  mutual  good  will  and  benevolence.  Whatever  faults 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cured^by  those  reproaches,  which  they  cast  upon  one  another 
The  most  lixely  method  of  rectifying  any  uian^s  conduct,  is,  by 
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recommending  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honoar,  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  principles, 
whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  a  good  English- 
man, and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it,  shall  be .  published  here- 
after :  till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  courteous  reader  to 
suspend  his  curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries  with  my 
reader,  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  dis- 
courses, but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with 
speculations  on  every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way.' 


No.  567.    MONDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Qolppe  domam  ttmaC  ainblgiiim,  T^o0qn«  btUagOMu 

Vim.  JRtulWk 
He  fean  th*  unblfaons  noe,  And  Tyrianv  d^able-tongaU 

*  Thb&e  is  nothing,  (says  Plato,)  so  delightful,  as  the  hearing 
or  the  speaking  of  truth.'  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without 
any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  re- 
member one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  praetors,  he  could  only  pro- 
duce a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the  tes- 

'  TIiU  oontinuation  of  the  Spectator  was  printed  without  any  signature 
to  distinguish  the  author. — G. 
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timony  of  two  persons :  upon  whidi  the  ftdrooate  insisted  on  tk» 
integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had  prodaced ;  bat  the  pneter 
told  him,  *  That  where  the  law  required  two  witneseeSy  he  wonU 
not  accept  of  one,  though  it  were  Oato  himself.'  Such  a  BfoA 
from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  oourt  of  joatiee,  whik 
Cato  was  still  living,  shews  us,  more  than  a  thousand  oxMnpLi^ 
the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained  am<»g  his  ooa- 
temporaries  upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  softened  and 
qualified  by  the  rules  of  conversation  and  good- breeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  soeial  dutief. 
A  man,  however,  ought  to  take  great  oare  not  to  polish  himself 
out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudiee 
of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  elegant  eer- 
mon  '  of  the  great  British  preacher.'  I  shall  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe out  of  it  t\?o  or  three  sentences,  as  a  proper  introductiou 
to  a  very  curious  letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertain 
ment  of  this  speculation. 

"  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  generous  in- 
tegrity of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
among  us. 

"  The  dialect  of  conversation  is,  now-a-days,  so  swelled  with 
vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age 

»  V.  Tillotson'a  Serm.  toI.  ii.  8d  od.  foL— C. 


•  Great  liritinh  preachrr.  Dosorvedlv  called  preat,  ftir  the  manline^  of 
hirt  »on!M2,  aiui  the  unadoriu'd  dignity  of  Iiis oxnicssion.  But  thrv  who  hav« 
little  relisli  for  the  chiistf  gniecs  <>f  Mr.  Ad^tigon'a  style,  may  'be  excused 
if  they  liave  still  less  for  the  graceful  negligeuce  of  Archl)iahop  Tiliul- 
•oil's. — H. 
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or  two  ago  should  return  into  tbe  world  again ^  lie  would  really 
WEDt  ft  diotioa&rj  to  Lelp  him  to  uuJorsUod  hiw  own  knguage 
and  to  know  the  true  iutrinste  valna  of  the  phrase  lu  fiisbbn ; 
iinrl  would  Imrdly,  at  firsts  believe  at  what  a  low  rnte  the  higbf st 
Ktrainii  aod  ejcpreBHioos  of  kbdneaa  imttgbnblo  do  couimouly  pajj 
m  current  pajinent ;  and  when  h%  should  <*oine  to  undcratand  it^ 
It  would  be  a  great,  while  before  be  oould  bring  himaelf^  with  a 
good  couutctiaBce  aud  a  good  consoicnee,  to  eonverse  with  men 
Ipon  ec^ual  terinSj  and  in  their  own  way." 

I  hayo  by  me  a  letter  wbioh  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
Hid  wbicb  may  serve  m  an  eiemplification  to  the  foregoing  paa* 
aag^f  eited  out  of  thb  mast  excclJent  prelate.  It  u  said  to  h^Te 
iwsen  written  in  King  Charlefi  the  secmid's  reign,  by  the  am  has* 
Biirlor  of  Bantam/  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

"  MaSTEAj 

**  TuK  people,  where  I  now  am,  btTe  toikgaea  farther  from 

beir  hearts  than  from  London  to  Ban  tarn ,  and  tbou  knowest  tbo 

in  habitants  of  oue  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  h  done  in 

the  other*     They  call  thee  and  thy  subjeets  barbarians,  beeauae 

^€  Speak  what  we  mean  ;  and  aceouut  thcmaelvca  a  ciTilised  peo* 

lof  because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another  i  truth  they 

call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  politQiiesa.     Upon  my  first  hmding, 

ome  who  was  aent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told 

me,  *  Tbat  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  bad  mot  with 

inst  before  my  arriTah^     I  waa  troubled  to  bear  bim  grieve  and 

liet  bimsclf  upon  my  aeeaunt :  hut  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 

»ur  be  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 

Lnother,  who  eamo  wilh  him^  told  me  by  my  interpreter,  *  He 

bould   be   glad  to  do  me   auy  service   tliat  lay  iu   bis   power.' 

Tpon  wUieb  I  desired  bim  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 

I ;   but  instead  of  serving  mo  according  to  his  promise,  bu 
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laughed,  and  bid  aaother  do  it  I  lodged,  the  fint  wed^,  aft  tW 
house  of  one,  who  desired  me  ^  to  tliink  myself  mi  home,  and  to 
consider  his  house  as  my  own.'  Acoordinglj,  I  the  next  nan- 
ing  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walle  of  it^  in  order  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  honeehold  goodL 
of  which  I  intended  to  haye  made  thee  a  present :  but  the  &Iie 
yarlet  no  sooner  saw  me  fidling  to  work,  bat*  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  give  over,  for  ihat^  he  woald  have  no  snoh  doiap 
in  his  house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  lai 
told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  favour  from  the 
chief  of  the  king's  serrants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lord-tretf- 
urer,  that  I  had  '  eternally  obliged  him.'  I  was  so  surprised  tX 
his  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  *  What  serrice  if 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to 
all  eternity  ? '  However,  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  be 
would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  cood- 
try  ;  but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. 

"  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men  almost 
put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  *  ten  thousand  pardons ' 
of  me,  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe.  They  cill 
this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldst  order  anj 
of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negociate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
since  there  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.     When  I  go 

•  But,  We  now  say,  than^  and  rightly:  not  that  Imt  ever  stood  for 
Man,  as  our  grararnariang  8up}>08e.  To  account  for  this  use  of  Am/,  w« 
must  supply  a  whole  sentence,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  iu 
the  writccV  mind. — "  Tlio  fulse  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work, 
[than  he  did  not  allow  nte  to  proi'oed]  but  he  sent  to  me/*  ^c  We  sve, 
then,  how  but  came  to  signify,  or  rather  to  iMply,  than,  See  Uie  note  on 
p.  68.— H. 

b  For  that  For  [this  reason,  viz.]  tliat — whi'^h  the  French  exprew  by 
pareeque,  t.  &  par  ce  que, /or  Mm  that. — H. 
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,jp    to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at 
In    home,  though  perhaps  I  saw  him  go  into  his  house  almost  the 
!r    very  moment  before.     Thou  wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation 
j:    are  physicians,  for  the  first  question  they  always  ask  me,  is,  How 
0     I  do  ?     I  have  this  question  put  to  me  above  an  hundred  times 
i    a  day.     Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health, 
f     but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a  fall  glass  in  their 
[     hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them  at  table,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  such 
quantities,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  will  make  me  sick. 
They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also,  in  the  same  man- 
ner :  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of 
thy  constitution,  than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes.     May  thy 
slave  escape  in  safety  from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
live  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy  royal  city  of 
Bantam." 
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Qd!  fit,  Mscenaa,  at  nemo,  qiuun  slbl  tortem 

Ben  ratio  (Merit,  wq  ton  o^eoerit,  111* 

ContentQB  vlvat:  laadet  divena  seqaentes? 

O  ftirtanftti  mercfttores,  grnivfs  annto 

Miles  ait,  niQlU)  Jam  fhu:tas  meuibra  labore  I 

Contra  mercator,  navim  Jactantibns  aostrlit 

Militia  est  potior.    Quid  enlm  ?  eoneunitar  ?  lionB 

Momento  cita  mors  venlt,  aut  victoria  Iwta. 

Agrlcolam  laodat  Joris  legtimqne  perltna, 

Sab  galli  cantam  oonsultor  abi  ostia  palaat 

Hie,  datis  vadlbu^  qnl  rare  extractoa  in  arbem  eet» 

Soloe  felicea  viventes  clamat  in  orbe.  * 

Cct«*ra  de  generv  hoc  (adeo  sunt  raulta)  loqaacem 

Delamarc  valeni  Fabium.    Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.    Si  qnis  deus  en  effo,  dicat, 

Jam  fikclain  quod  valtis :  eris  tu,  qui  niodu  lullea, 

Mercator :  tu  consultus  modo,  rasticas^    Hlno  roa, 

Voe  bine  mutaUs  discedlte  partibas.    ^a, 

<^ldst«tla?    NoUnt    Atqui  lk«t  «••  beatla. 

HoB.lBatLL 
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Whenee  Ut,  MKoenm,  that  w  km  appfwa 
Tbe  slate  th«y>e  placM  In,  anil  IneltDe  to  rorm, 
Whether  against  thdr  will  bj  Ikte  Impoe'd, 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  cbaloe  cnpcMM*d  ? 
Happy  the  merchant!  tbe  old  anidier  cries^ 
Broke  with  Iktlgnes  and  warlike  enterpiiM. 
Tbe  merchant,  when  tbe  dreaded  harrloane 
Tosses  bis  wealthy  eai9>  on  tb«  malD, 
Applaoda  the  wan  and  tolis  of  a  campttlgn ; 
There  ah  engpgement  sotn  deddea  yoar  doom, 
Brarely  to  di<s  or  eome  Tietoriooa  borne. 
Tbe  lawyer  tows  tbe  bnner'S  life  is  best; 
When,  at  tbe  dawn,  tbe  clients  break  hi*  roat 
Tbe  fiurmer,  having  pot  in  ball  t*  appear. 
And  fi>re*d  to  town,  cries,  they  are  banilcat  thct«  * 
With  thousands  mofe  of  this  ineoostaot  iBoa, 
Would  dre  e'en  Fablus  to  relate  eaeb  eaaoi 
Not  to  detain  yon  kmgcr,  praj  attend 
Tbe  Issue  of  all  this— Should  Jove  deaoend. 
And  grant  to  every  man  his  rash  demand. 
To  run  bis  lengths  witb  a  negloctAU  band ; 
First,  grant  the  barassM  wairior  a  release. 
Bid  him  go  trade,  and  try  tbe  fldthlesa  asM» 
To  purcbsse  treasure  and  declining  ease: 
Next  call  the  picailer  firom  his  learned  sirlfb, 
To  tho  calm  blti5dng»  of  a  country  life : 
And,  with  tlieso  si'iMiratc  demands,  dismias 
Each  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promis'd  bliss: 
Don't  y(»u  believe  they'd  run  ?    Not  one  wUl  move, 
Tho*  proffer*d  to  be  happy  tto\a  abova 

HOBKSCK. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfo^ 
tunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species,  those  who  now 
think  themselves  the  most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they 
are  already  possessed  of,  before  that  which  would  fall  to  them 
by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a  great 
deal  further  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  implies  that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under,  are  more  easy  to  us,  than 
those  of  any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we  could  change  con- 
ditions with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  these  two  remarks,  and  seated  in  my 
elbow  chair,  I  insensibly  full  asleep ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  me- 
thought  there  was  a  proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that  every 
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mortal  thcmld  bring  in  bia  griefii  and  calamities^  &nd  throw  tbem 
togctbcr  m  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plafn  appointed  for  this 
pdrpoae*  I  took  my  tliind  in  the  oeotre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
grc&t  d<?al  of  pleasure,  tlie  wbolo  human  species  marcbtng  one 
after  another  J  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which  iui- 
mediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  seemed  to 
rise  ahove  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  eortaiD  lady,  of  a  thin  airy  shape,  who  was  Tcry 
ftctiYe  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  gltkSE  m  oue 
of  her  bauds,  aud  was  clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  emhroid» 
ered  with  eeveral  figures  of  fiends  and  spectres^  that  discovered 
theiDjaelres  in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes,  as  her  gTirment  hoT* 
ered  in  the  wind.  There  was  flometbing  wild  and  distrawted  in 
her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  having  Terj  officiousily  assisted  him  in 
mt&king  up  bis  pack,  and  laymg  li  upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart 
melted  within  rae  to  see*  my  fellow -crentur^s  groaning  under 
Ibcir  rcspecttve  burthens,  and  to  Qausider  that  prodigioua  bulk 
of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

Tbcr«  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  grtai 
divarsion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed  one  bringing  in  a  far* 
del,  Ycry  eare fully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  cbak^ 
wbich^  upoti  his  throwing  it  into  ihe  heap,  I  discovered  to  bo 
Poverty.  Another^  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his 
kggigc ;  vUioh  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  bis  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  with  very  whimsieal 
btuthens,  composed  of  darts  and  flames ;  but  wU^t  w?is  vury  luid, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these 
bundles  of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  oasl 


*  My  hftiri  mtiUtt  within,  mi  fd  M«.  Yet  h«  A4yB  h«fore.  tl^nt  k^  mw 
W^th  a  tfTfcil  d^id  &f  pl€i$mif*.—The§ib  two  things  may  be  couiistcnt,  but 
shrf^uld  iiftv«  Immju  «xpre>a»v4  with  luoi-e  carsi.— IL 
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tbem  into  tbe  hea|>,  when  ihey  oame  up  to  il;  ha%,  after  ali 
faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads  and  marched  awaj,  u  beiff 
leaden  as  thcj  came.  I  saw  mnltitadea  of  old  women  tkNV 
down  their  wrinkles ;  and  several  young  ones  who  ntrippcdthm 
selves  of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  grent  heaps  of  ni 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  The  trutli  of  it  is^  I  was  nr 
prised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  monntain  made  up  of  bodily 
deformities.  Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  • 
larger  cargo  than  ordinary  npon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  nm 
approach,  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  disposed  d, 
with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miseni 
There  were  likewise,  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  I  could  mH 
but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than  red. 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  whieh  was  s 
complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  nd 
was  in  the  Land  of  a  groat  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  the 
spleen.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportunitr 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who,  I 
did  not  question,*  came  loaden^  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  search- 
ing into  his  bundle,  I  found,  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt 
from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead 
of  his  ignorance. 

*  Who,  I  did  not  quention,  came,  i,  e.  Who,  ai  I  did  not  question,  came, 
Ae. — an,  is  to  Ix*  un'terstood  and  8U|»plied  in  all  sentencos  of  tlii»  fonu, 
"which  should  ho  |iointed  accord i ugly. — H. 

^  Came  loaden^-loaded  had  hi^u  better  afler  question;  but  tlic  author 
had  an  eye  to  laid  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  on  wliioh  word,  indeed, 
the  emphasis  falU  '*  /  did  not  gttettion^**  being  pai-enthetical,  tbe  uiouot- 
ony  in  queUiim  and  loaden  is  not  so  much  r^arded — H. 
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j  When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  bardens, 
the  phautom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I 
grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  mag- 
nifying glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in 
it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to 
me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the 
features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  coun- 
tenance, upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  masL  It  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me,  had  just  before 
thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him/ ' 
It  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 
We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves,  and,  all 
the  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortune  for  those  of  another  person.  But  as 
there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 
reserve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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Quid  etoMi  ett,  merits  quia  Illlt  Jnpltor  ambM 
Into*  baeoM  Inllet:  neqiM  m  ton  f^*^thmii 
Tun  Ihdiem  dloat,  Totto  lit  pnabtat  aamBt 

Hob.  1  Bat  LH 
Were  it  not  Jut  thftt  Jore,  provoked  to  h««t. 
Should  drire  tbeee  trlflen  fhrni  tho  ballowM  im^ 
And  onrelonttng  itend  whan  they  Intraat  f 

HoBxaoK. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  thai  i 
of  mifleriefl,  which  was  made  up  of  those  several  oalamitiet  t^ 
afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw,  with  unspeakable  pleasure,  the 
whole  species  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though,  at  tk 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  sorvejed  the  ■em! 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a  mcfUL 
in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  thoaek 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  owner 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  gricv 
ances. 

As  wo  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  mi 
erics,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  proeli 
mation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  ifflic 
tion,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation,  with  any  such  other  bundj 
as  should  bo  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcel 
ling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended  t 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  i 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  which 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public.  . 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholic,  au 
who,  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  au  ni 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angx 
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finther.  The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  qoarter  of  an  hoar, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  hj  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  fether,  who 
came  towards  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take 
his  son  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholio ;  bat  thej  were  inca- 
pable, either  of  them,  to  recede'  from  the  choice  thej  had  made. 
A  poor  galley- slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  ap  the 
gout  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  wks  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a 
carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
patation :  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  think  the  new.Uemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty, which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself,  in 
lieu  ^  of  what  he  had  parted  with ;  whether  it  be,  that  all  the 
evils  which  befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  or  that  every  evil  1i>ecomes  more  supportable  by 
our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not,  for  my  heart,  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump- 
backed gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  olBT  a 
very  well-shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder  ;  nor  the  fine 

■  We  say  incapable  of  receding,  not,  incapable  to  recede.  But  having 
said,  either  of  them,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  of,  he  said,  to  recede, — It 
should  he-^But  they  were  not  allowed,  either  of  them  to  recede,  Ac — H. 

^  In  lieu.  I  know  not  why  the  author  preferred  French  to  English,  in 
lieu^  to  inttead,  unless  it  were  to  avoid  the  monotony  of,  instead^  what, 
part«d-lH 
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gentleman  who  had  struck  up  this  bu^gain  with  him,  that  li^ 
through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies  who  used  to  admire  hioLia 
a  pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  partioular  adventure.  My  fiioi 
with  the  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  apon  him  mj  Am 
face,  but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  1<nU 
upon  him,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  insomnditbl 
I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  poor  gentlemn  w 
so  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  vbi 
he  had  done  :  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself  had« 
great  reason  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  fbreiieail 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  mj  apper  lip.  Bt 
sides  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  time 
unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  ubont  my  face,  nd 
aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  gentlfBO 
by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  circumstances.  Tb«e 
had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calfs  to  them.  One  of  theie 
looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into 
the  air  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  round 
with  it,  while  the  other  made  such  aukward  circles,  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  walk,  that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  hii 
now  supporters :  observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow, 
I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  i 
bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  that  I 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes,  who 
made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  under 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter 
at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a 
second  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  cTcr; 
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0  his  own  ngmn*  They  discliarged  themselves  with  a  great 
\tk\  of  pleasure,  after  which,  the  phantom  whr>  had  led  thom  ititQ 
all  gross  delusiona,  waa  cammacded  to  disappear.  There  waa 
060 ti  Id  iier  stead,  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure  :  her  mo- 
tioDS  were  steady  atid  composed^  and  her  osrpwt  scriouB  but  oheer* 
iu\.  She  CTcrj  now  and  tht*u  east  her  ejes  towards  heaven,  and 
fixed  them  upon  Jupiter  :  her  name  waa  Patience.  She  had  no 
sooner  placed  hcreelf  by  the  mount  of  sorrows,  hut,  what  I 
thought  verj  remarkable,  tbe  whole  lieap  sunk  to  fiuch  a  degree, 
that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  pari  bo  big  as  it  wss  before.  Sho 
i&fterwards  returned  cverj  man  hia  own  proper  eaiamityf  &n4 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  tt  in  the  most  eomiu odious  manjierf  ho 
marched  olTwith  it  contentedly^  beiug  very  well  pleaaed  that  he 
bad  not  been  left  to  his  own  ehoioe^  as  to  tbe  kind  of  evlb  wkielt 
fell  to  Lis  lot 

Be^tdm  the  scTcral  pieces  of  morality  to  bo  drawn  ont  of  this 

ifiion,  I  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misf or t tines, 

ar  to  envy  the  hnppiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any 

d&ti  to  form  &  right  judgment  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings ;  for 

wbieh  reason  also,  I  have  determined  never  to  think   too  lightly 

another '3  eom plain ts,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow* 

atures  with  sentimenia  of  humanity  and  oonipiJSsloiL' 


^  It  wnt  QdccAftary  to  cnrr«Gt  the  enoral  of  th«M  hiiitifirou*  papcn  mtk 
dais  bimiADQ  mfl^ction,— H. 
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-Psolatim  abolere  Slchsa 


iDdplt.  K  tIto  tentat  |M»ien«i«  mmon 
Jminividem  raeidet  animus  demetaqne  oovda. 

TiBA.  Ma,  L  m 

But  be 

Works  in  th«  pliant  buaom  of  tbe  fidr 

And  moMa  her  heart  anew,  aad  biota  ber  ismier  care. 

The  dead  is  to  tbe  Uriiig  lore  reaiga'd. 

And  all  iEaeaa  eatna  la  ber  mind. 

I>BTBa3r. 

«  Sir, 

"  I  AM  a  tall,  broad-shoaldered,  impadent,  black  fellow,  lai 
as  I  thoaght,  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow :  but,  after 
Laving  tried  my  fortune  for  above  tbree  yeari  together,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  3Iy  first  at- 
tacks were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke  off  as  soon  aa 
they  cauic  to  tbe  word  Settlement.  Though  I  have  not  improved 
my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my  experience,  and  have  leant 
several  secrets  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen, 
who  are  commonly  dititinguished  by  the  name  of  widow-honten. 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  much  upon  tlie  catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  here 
communicate  to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of 
this  order,  who  call  themselves  *  The  Widow  club.'  This  club 
consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  places  once  a 
week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

''  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed  of  six  hue- 
bands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  seventh ;  being  of  opinion 
that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  a:» 
of  a  seventh  son.     Her  comrade's  are  as  follow. 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  different 
bed-fellows,  of  four  different  shires.     She  is  at  present  apon  the 
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point  of  marriage  with  &  Mtcldiesei:  manf  and  k  said  Ui  [ia\e  au 
Ambition  of  eiteiidiDg  Her  posdoaaiooB  throtigh  all  the  counties  in 
fingb&d,  on  thi»  sido  the  TriJiii. 

"  IIL  Mrs  Medltir,  who^  after  two  Lusbatida  and  a  gmllant, 

now  wedded  to  ati  old  gciitlemiui  of  abtt^.     Upon  her  makltig 

report  to  the  olubj  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  she  la  atlll 

[owed  to  sit  m  a  widow^  and  aceordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 

"  IV.  The  widow  Qulok^  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the 

th  of  her  last  husband.     Her  weeds  have  ierred  her  thrice, 
id  are  still  as  good  as  tiew. 
*'  Y,  Lady  Catherine  SwaJlow*     She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen^ 
and  has  einco  buried  a  second  husband  and  two  eoacbineiL 

**  VL  The  bdj  Waddle.  She  was  raorrtL'd  io  the  fifteenth 
.r  of  ber  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore  and 
twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine  moutha  after  Ma  decease. 
In  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  her  age^  she  was  married  to  Jamea 
Spiudle,  Es*(.,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  outlive 
e  honey- moon, 
**  VII.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady  la  something 
particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sif  Bampson  Conquest,  some 
tioii-  justice  of  the  qnornm.  Sir  Bampaon  waa  seven  foot  high> 
and  two  foot  In  breadth,  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other* 
is  had  married  three  wiveSj  who  of  all  them  died  In  childbed, 
h'u  terrified  the  whole  sex,  who  none  of  thorn  durst  venture  on 
iir  Sam  pan  o.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him^  andgare 
so  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  throe  years  tinie  ihe  very 
fkirly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  hi^  length  upon  the  ground 
This  oiplnit  haa  gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club 
i  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three  vielories  to  herst  and 
0  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood ;  and  she  Uke9  her 
place  acoordingly 
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"  YIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  reliot  of  Mr.  Joho  WiUfR. 
fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  OTer  8  six  bar  gste.  She  iak 
his  death  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  lian  pi 
an  end  to  her  life,  had  she  not  diyerted  her  sorrows  by  reeenii| 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighboiirhood,  who  walk  I 
love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood.  This  gend^ 
man  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  a  joong  Temp- 
lor,  who  had  the  possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  m 
beaten  out  bj  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  plice  to 
a  gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  shortlived  a  fiironite 
as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  himself  sacetM 
by  a  long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfire  to 
the  thirty- seventh  year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  enmedi 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  Haberdasher,  took  it  it 
his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very  sud- 
denly carry  her  off. 

**  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who  broke  her  first 
husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  she  wtf 
entered  of  the  club ;  but  soon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  a  se- 
cond,  whom  she  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  returned  ttf 
her  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matron  v 
looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of  the  society,  and  will, 
probably,  be  in  the  president's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution,  resolved  to  give 
the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to  the  clab-rx>m,  but  two 
of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all 
the  walls :  upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  that 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set  it  round  with 
her  husbands  in  miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled 
with  the  cholic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong 
waters.     When  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  comme- 
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morale  their  fbrmer  partaers  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
of  their  hushands  they  condole,  they  are  not  ahle  to  tell  yon,  and 
discoyer  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  so  mnch  for  the  loes  of  a 
bosband,  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

*'  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  society  are  to  govern 
themselves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage, 
and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

*'  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member 
of  Uie  society  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this  means 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town,  who 
often  afford  them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish  gen- 
tleman' it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

**  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former  husbands, 
and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  strata- 
gems, with  which  they  amused  the  jealous^ pacified  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  until  at  last,  to  use  the  club 
phrase,  *  They  sent  him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heeb  foremost.' 

**  The  politics,  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this  society  of 
she  Machiavib,  relate  chiefly  to  these  two  points,  How  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  How  to  manage  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  ar- 
tifices, they  are  too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second  letter. 

**  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following 
doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great 
freedoms  and  familiarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.     Not  to  lessen  any 
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thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  oelebimta  the  generontj,flraj 
other  virtue,  of  a  deeeased  basbaiid,  whieh  she  would 
to  his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  hia  old  friends  and 
that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  (o  herself.  To  make  him  im 
herit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  b 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affeotion,  until  he  has  made  orer  to 
her  all  his  goods  and  chattels.* 

*^  After  BO  long  a  letter,  I  am,  wikhoat  more  ceremony, 

"  Tour  humble  servant^"  fta 


Na  562.    FRIDAT,  JULY  2. 


Pneseiu,  abflens  ot  das. 

Tu.  Eun.  Act  1.  8a  & 
Be  present  as  if  abeenL 


'  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  suhject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself, 
(says  Cowley :)  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  di«- 
paragcmont,  and  the^reader^s  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise 
from  him.' '  Let  the  teuor  of  his  discourse  he  what  it  will,iipoa 
this  suhject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostenUtioas 
man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  commit- 
ted, than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  groat  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is 
observed  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  himself 

»  Cowley's  Easays— Essay  11.— O. 

*  After  all  the  severitv  of  this  satire,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
author  ventured  oq  a  widow,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  ;  who,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  this  letter,  fairly  laid  him  oulf  within  the  eompasa  of  fbvr 
years :  an  exploit^  for  which  her  ladyship  seems  to  have  been  well  eoiitled 
to  the  chair  oi  thia  ioolety — II. 
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justice.  "  Does  be  tbink,  (says  Brutus)  that  his  coDSulship  de- 
serves more  applause  than  my  putting  Csdsar  to  death,  because  I 
am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  be  is  of  the 
nones  of  December  ?  "  I  need  not  acquaint  my  learned  reader, 
that  in  the  ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  Cscsar,  and  that 
Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of  Oataline  in  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. How  shocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of  him* 
self  might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject.  Such  open- 
ings of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
character,*  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
life :  besides,  that  there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  discovering  the 
infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of 
himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port-Boyal,  who  were  more  eminent  tor 
their  learning  and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  ban- 
ished the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their 
works,  as  arising  from  vain-glory  and  self-conoeit.  To  shew  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  Inranded  this  form  of  writing  with 
the  name  of  an  egotism  :  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  Ego  a  JRex  tneu*  ; 
'  I  and  my  King ; '  as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebra- 
ted essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  in- 
firmities into  his  works,  and  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how 
it  stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own 

l' 
•  Such  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  per- 
Bonal  character — withoat  donbt :  and  he  might  have  said — raise  on£e  fdeas 
of  it,  when  the  writer  or  ipeaker  haa  such  a  heart  to  lay  open,  as  Cicero 
bad.— H 
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counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  m  mmh  better  maa,  tb^^ 
perhaps,  he  would  not  have  heen  so  divertiiig  eo  aathor.  TWti' 
tie  of  an  essay  promises,  perhaps,  a  dieeoarse  upon  Virgil  or  Ji- 
lius  GsBsar ;  but  when  jou  look  into  it,  jou  are  sure  16  meet  wiA 
more  upon  Monsieur  Montague  than  either  of  them.  The  joo^ 
er  Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  thb  ii- 
thor,  after  having  acquainted  the  wwld  that  hia  £ather  soM  hah 
rings,  adds  these  words ;  La  grandt  fadai9e  de  MmMagnt^  fM 

a  escrit  gu^il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc gue  diabk  atmi 

fairs  de  sgavoir  ce  qu^il  aime  t  '  For  my  part,  (says  Montagae) 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  winea.'  <  What  tiie  devil  ^gai* 
fies  it  to  the  public,  (says  Scaliger)  whether  he  ie  a  lover  of  wiiite 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ? ' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  ^(otieta  Ibrwhon 
I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion,  I  mean  the  authors  of  i» 
moirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.  and 
who  raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speecL 

Most  of  our  modern  prefaces  savour  very  strongly  of  the  ego- 
tism. Every  insignificant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  t^ 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did 
it  to  pass  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper,  studies,  or 
conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subjecL 

Id  populas  curat  Bcilicet. 


People  care  for  that  indeed. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  reader. 
In  works  of  humour,  especially  when  a  man  writes  under  a 
fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one^s  self  may  give  some  di- 
version to  the  public ;  but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer 
never  to  speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  very  consi- 
derable in  his  character :  though  I  am  sensible  this  rule  will  be 
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of  little  use  id  tbe  world,  because  there  U  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publishing,  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such  as  are  ego- 
tists in  conversation  :  these  are  generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
have  nothing  else  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited 
fellows,  who  repeat  as  sayings  of  their  own,  or  some  of  their  par- 
ticular friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
bom,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  the  world  has 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  very  guilty  of  this  absurdity  :  he  would  be  always 
laying  a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us, 
'  That  as  he  and  Jack  such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  toother  of 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion ; '  upon  which  he 
would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join 
with  him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
him  out  of  Terence,  '  Tuumne,  obsecro  te^  hoc  dictum,  erat  f  ve.- 
tus  aredidiJ*  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible,  and  having  a 
kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-na- 
t'lred  fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Gam- 
*>ridge  jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same 
nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  small  con- 
fusion to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap^ 
propriated  to  his  own  use,*  had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or 

*  What  he  thought  vmu  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use, 
Tlie  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  (for  the  writer  himself  in  a  careless  humour, 
appears  to  have  tlone  so)  that  the  copulative  and,  connects  the  verbs^ 
thought,  and  appropriaUd,  whereas  it  connects  the  verba,  wo*  and  approfMri- 
ated,  an  i  even  then,  the  last  of  these  verbs,  has  no  substantive  behmging 
to  it     for  the  passage,  if  regularly  pointed  and  filled  up^  ttanda  thqa— 
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his  ingenioas  friends  were  erer  heard  oil  This  had  so  goola 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  «l  present  to  pMS  for  t  nairf 
plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  conyerBatioDy  and  is  nerer 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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Dsnm  nsBMine  in  par  onuies 

Temaqne,  tnetoBqae  maris,  caaliimqu*  proftmdom. 

▼ua.  Oeory.  It.  fit.. 
For  God  the  wb  die  created  man  Insplret ; 
Thro'  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depthi,  he  throws 
His  influence  roond,  and  kindlee  as  be  goes. 

Dktiwjc 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fields,  "tifl 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me/  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  in  the 
western  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 
'till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blaencss  of  the 
iEther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  eetson 
of  the  year,  and  by  tlie  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed 
through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
To  complcat  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  cloud- 
ed majesty,  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  cje 

what  (:!}<)  he  thought  wax  a  new  conceit^  and  (he)  had  appropriated  to  kU  ont 
n^r.  Still,  to  make  ichai  the  nominative  com  in  the  furmer  part  of  thisTw^ 
BAii;*:^,  and  Uio  accusative  in  the  latter,  even  thougli  it  had  b«en  re|t«at«d  in 
its  i>l;i«e,  ii!*  it  is  not,  is  very  irrt^gularand  even  barbnroua.  Tlie  whole  may 
be  rofonned  by  chan^in^,  icas,  into,  to  be — ••  wliat  he  thoui^ht  to  b«  a  new 
conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use** — Quoil  novum  ]>utabat  €*#« 
dictum,  &  sibi  vinaicaveraL — H. 

■The  fine  imagery  of  tliis  introduction  is  presented  to  us  in  all  Um  fom 
and  beauty  of  exprewion. — H. 
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a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded,  and  dis« 
posed  among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis- 
covered to  U3. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in  that 
reflection,  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  works  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?  '  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns, 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heav- 
en of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered, 
and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit- 
tle insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity 
of  Cknl's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would 
scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  im- 
perceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in.  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
oreatures  which  are  at  prcncut  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We 
VOL.  VI.— 26* 
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see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  dueorei 
\Fitli  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopea  are,  the  man 
still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenias  carries  this  thought*  lo&r, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  maj  be  ^  stars  iriioie 
light  is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  ns,  since  their  first  creatiiia 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  fd  to 
it :  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  it- 
self in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  bat  look 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  wortk 
the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  can 
and  superintendency.  I  was  afiraid  of  being  overlooked  amidit 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of 
creatures,  which  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  m- 
measurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I 
considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptioitf, 
which  we  ore  apt  to  entertain  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  onr- 
selves  cannot  attend  to  many  diflferent  objects  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  wo  must  of  course  neg- 
lect others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  if 
an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the 
highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is.  Beings  of  finite 
and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  observa- 
tion is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in 
which  wo  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 

*  Tltis  thought — I  would  n&y — thU  ttpfculaiion — See  the  next  note^ — H. 
^  That  ,\a  does  not  think  tt  impo^iblt  [that]  there  may  6e— .     Better 
thus^M  to  think  U  not  improbable  that  there  may  be. — ^H. 
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has  its  Circumference.  When,  therefore,  wc  reflect  on  the  Divine 
future,  we  sre  «o  used  and  acouf^toined  to  ihh  imperfection  in 
oiu-8i*lv€9,  th&t.  we  cannot  forbear^  in  some  meaaure,  &acnhhig  it 
to  blni,  ill  whom  there  is  no  shiulaw  of  imperfection.  Our  rea^ 
fton^  indeed,  assures  na,  th&t  his  attributes  are  inSnite,  but  tie 
poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
bounds  to  OTerjr  thing  it  contemplates,  till  ottr  reason  comes  ag&inJ 
io  our  succour,  and  throws  down  aLl  those  little  prejudices  which 
rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore^  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholj 
f  hoUight,  of  OUT  being  oTertooked  hy  our  Maker  in  the  umltiplicl- 
ty  of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among  which  be 
seems  to  he  inceasantlj  employed,  if  wo  consider,  in  the  €rst 
l^ilacc,  that  he  is  Omnipretent ;  Mid,  in  the  second,  that  he  li  | 
Oomlsoient. 

If  we  consider  him   iu  his  Omnipresences  hia  Being 
through,  actuates,  and  supports,  the  whole  frame  of  natur©,    HI* 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  hinL     There  is  nothing 
he  has  made  that  ia  either  so  ^  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inoouslderft^ 
Lie,  whieJi  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.      Hts  substance  il  i 
within  the  substanee  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  imuiati^  ' 
rialf  and  as  intimately  pre»eni  to  it^  aa  that  Being  is  to  itJielf.    It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remoTe  out  of 
one  plaee  Into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he 
hae  creitad,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and  \ 
spread  abroad  to  inanity.     In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every 
lb  ere,  and  hin  circumfereuce  no  where. 

in  the  second  place,  he  is  Oomiscient  as  well  as  Omnipre- 
His  Omniseieuoc  indeed  neoeasarily  and   naturally  flows 


at  li  fitfter  $& — be  had  better  laid — ^  it  «wt  m — toVt  mkiek  refers  to 
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from  his  Omnipresence ;  lie  cannot  bat  be  oonaeioiu  of  eroj  no- 
tion that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  ema- 
tiall J  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  atirring  io  the  intel- 
lectual world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  nnitcd. 
Several  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  Temple 
of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  whieb  if 
filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  spm 
as  the  receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almi^ty :  tit 
the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  ininitf 
space,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensoriam  of 
the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sen* 
soriums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contignous  to  them.  Tbeir 
knowledge  and  observation  turns  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  Bat 
as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know  every  thioe  in 
which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowlcdi'e 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  Omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glauce 
of  thought,  should  start*  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  in- 
finite space  with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  it«clf  within 
the  embrace  of  its  creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not 
less  present  with  us,  because  he  is  concealed  from  ns.  *  0  th»t 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !  (says  Job.)  Behold  I  go  for- 
ward, but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceiTC 
him.  On  the  left-hand,  where  he  does  work, but  I  cannot  behold 
him  :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right-hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.' 
In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  he  cannot 
be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us, 

*  Should  tiart — should,  has  no  substantive.  W<»  may  correct  thii*— 
"  Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  should  it,  with  one  i^Unee  of 
thought,  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  nay,  should  ii,"  Ac— H. 
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In  this  oonsideration  of  God  Almighty's  Omnipresence  and 
Omniscience,  every  uncomfortahle  thonght  vanishes.  Ho  cannot 
but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  crea- 
tures who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which 
is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for  as  it  is  impossible  ho 
should  overlook  any  of  his  creatujres,  so  wo  may  be  confident  that 
he  regards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart,  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them. 


No.  567.     WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14. 

• laoeptas  clamor  fhutrmtur  hiaotMi 

YoMw  .fin.  tL  406. 
^Tho  weak  Toloe  deo«lT«a  tbeir  gasping  throatu 

DSTDKf. 

I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my  correspond 
ents,  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  tako 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have,  indeed,  observed  of  late, 
that  few  writings  dell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction 
An  M  and  an  h,  a  T  and  an  r,^  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  wholo 
edition  go  oflf  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written,  &c. 's. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  words  Faction,  Frenchman,  Papist,  Plun- 
derer, and  the  like  significant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character,  hath  also 

*    M  and  an  A,  Marlborough — T  and  r,  Treaaurer. — C. 
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a  Tcrj  good  e£fect  upon  the  eje  of  Uie  pnrohassr;  not  to 
scribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knaye,  mod  Tillaini  without  whid  il 
is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  modem  oontroveraj. 

Our  party-writers  are  so  senaible  of  the  secret  Tirtee  of  ■ 
inuendo  to  recommend  their  prodaotionB,  that  of  late  they  new 

mention  the  Q ^n  or  P ^t  at  length,  though  they  speak  of 

them  with  honour,  and  with  that  deferenoe  which  is  doe  to  thea 
from  every  private  person.  It  givea  a  seoret  Batis&ction  to  tKi 
peruser  of  these  mysterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  deeijte 
them  without  help,  and,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  natural  ptrt% 
to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has  only  thi 
first  or  last  letter  to  it 

Some  of  our  authors,  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  tatj- 
rical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name^ 
and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of 
writing  was  first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn  of  facetious 
memory,  who,  after,  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  in- 
termediate vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleased  without  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and  publish  a 
paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a  reader  of  penetration 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and  i^  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

"  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to 
bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I 
think  every  honest  Engl-shm-n  ought  to  beup  on  his  guard.  That 
there  are  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  name 
•••  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  *••  not  to  mention  •••  nor 
^**.  These  people  may  cry  chrch,  ch-rch,  as  long  as  they  please,  but, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  '  The  proof  of  the  p-dd-ng  is  in 
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Ihf*  eating.^     Thia  I  im  sure  of,  t!iat  if  &  certain  prtnte  should 

coo  cur  with  a  c^tuin  prelate^  (and  we  liavc  Monsieiir  % n'a 

word  for  it)  our  posteritj  would  be  iD  »  sweet  pickle.  Must  the 
Biitbb  Dfttion  suffer  forsooth,  because  my  Lady  Q-p  t^s  has  b^cn 
disobliged  ?  or  ts  it  reasonable  that  our  Kiigtish  fleet,  wbieb  used 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  aceau^  abould  lie  wind-bound  for  the  8ak# 

of  a .     I  loTe  to  apeak  out  and  deelare  my  luiud   eleai-lj, 

^heu  I  am  talking  for  the  gaod  of  m^  couuiry.     I  will  not  make 

my  court  to  au  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B ^y  or  a  T— — t 

l^^ay,  I  would  not  stick  to  call  ao  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitor,  as 
enemy  to  hie  country,  and  a  bl-od  rb-sa,"  &c.  dte. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  Is  written 
affc«r  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Groat  Britain, 
1  may  couitnunieate  to  the  public  at  a  more  eouveuiout  seadon^ 
In  the  mean  while  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  ourioua  reader,  i8 
some  ingenious  writers  do  tbeir  enigmas,  and  if  any  aagaeious 

Iierson  ean  fairly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  expknatiou,  and,  if 
it  pleaaeSj  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name, 
I  hope  this  abort  casay  will  coot  in  oe  my  readers,  it  is  not  for 
PKni  of  abilitiea  that  I  a?oid  state-tracts,  and  that  if  I  would 
pply  my  mind  to  it^  I  might,  in  a  little  time^  be  as  great  a  maa* 
tor  of  the  political  Berate b,  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of  tbe 
age.     I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modern 
race  of  Syncopists^  and  thoroughly  content  my  English  readers,  i 
^1  Intend  shortly  to  pubUsb  a  Spectator,  that  shall  not  have 
^Biiigle  ^owol  iti  it 
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I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  ooSeo-lioiue  *  not  Hr  from  tlw  t/cji 
Exchange,  where  I  obsenred  three  peraons  in  oloae 
oyer  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  npon  which,  haying  filled  one  fer  mj9n 
nse,  I  lighted  it  at  the  litfle  wax  candle  that  stood  befme  Am; 
and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whifia  amoi^at  theB,fll 
down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell  ny  raste, 
that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle,  ia  looked  ^os» 
among  brother  smokers,  aa  an  overture  to  oonyeraatioB  aai 
friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  heads  togetber  in  n  rerj  aiaiei* 
ble  manner,  being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  rMfls^I 
took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  'Tk 
Spectator  (says  I)  is  very  witty  to-day ; '  upon  which  a  lutj 
lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke^ 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time  before,  *  Ay,  (nji 
he,)  more  witty  than  wise  I  am  afraid.'  His  neighbour,  who  nl 
at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and  being  an  aogry 
politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that  he  broke 
it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished  me  with  a  tobaooo- 
stoppcr.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to  time,  all  the  while  he  ws< 
speaking :  <  This  fellow,  (says  he,)  cannot  for  liis  life  keep  oat  of 
politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great  men  here?'  I 
fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  asked  him  if  be 

•  The  Spectator  appean^  in  this  paper,  under  his  newly  assumed  pc^ 
son  of  a  talker.  And,  indeed*  by  the  specimen,  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  had  written  more  of  tliese  essays  on  the  same  plan.— ^ 
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meant  those  who  were  represented  by  asterisks.  'Asterisks, 
(says  he,)  do  you  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  stars.  He 
might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray  do  bat  mind 
the  two  or  three  next  lines !  Gh-rch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the  same 
sentence  1  Oar  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.'  Upon 
this,  the  third  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  kind  disposition,  and,  as 
I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him  not  to  be  too  severe 
upon  the  Spectator  neither ;  '  For,  (says  he,)  yoa  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dashes  into 
bis  pudding.'  '  A  fig  for  his  dash,  (says  the  angry  politician,)  in 
his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  inuendo,  that  our  posterity  will 
be  in  a  sweet  p-okle.  What  does  jLhe  fool  mean  by  his  pickle  ? 
why  does  he  not  write  at  length,  if  he  means  honestly  ? '  *  I 
have  read  over  the  whole  sentence,  (says  I,)  but  I  look  upon  the 
parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part,  and 
as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,  (says  I,)  is  my 
Lady  Q — p— t — s  ? '  *  Ay,  answer  that  if  you  can,  sir,'  says  the 
furious  statesman  to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply, '  I  do  assure  you,  (says  he,) 
were  I  my  Lady  Q — ^p— t — s,  I  would  sue  him  for  scandcUum 
tnagnalum.     What  is  the  world  come  to  ?    must  every  body  be 

allowed  to ? '     He  had,  by  this  time,  filled  a  new  pipe,  and 

applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last  word  of  his 
sentence,  puts  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco ;  which  he  redoubled 
with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almost  stifled  the 
whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so  many  letters  in  my 
Lady  Q-p-t-s^s  name ;  '  But,  however,  (says  I)  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank 
space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us !  I  mean,  says 
I,  after  those  words,  The  fleet  that  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
ocean,  should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a ;  after  which 
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ensues  a  cbssniy  that,  in  my  opinion^  looka  modest  ai(N^' 
<  Sir/  says  my  antagonist,  <  yon  may  easily  know  his  neaaii^  If 
his  gaping ;  I  suppose  be  designs  his  ohasm,  as  yon  call  it,  fbra 
hole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  serve  kii  Ina 
Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  olGfieers  of  state,  the  B— y V  ni 
T — t's  treated  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner  ? '  'I  eannot  lor nj 
life,  (says  I,)  imagine  who  the  Spectator  means  : '  '  No  I  (mji 
he,)  Your  bumble  servant,  sir  1 '  Upon  whioh  he  flung  Ida- 
self  back  in  bis  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  saiM 
upon  the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  foosd 
was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig,  however,  had  hegnn  to  eos- 
ceive  a  good  will  towards  me,  and  seeing  my  pipe  out.TeiT 
generously  offered  me  the  use  of  his  box  :  but  I  declined  it  witi 
great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that  time  is 
another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-houso,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
with  myself,  upon  that  gross  tribe  of  fools,  who  may  be  termed 
the  Overwise,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this 
censorious  age,  which  a  weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  tresson 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatised,  but  finds  out  one  or 
other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow,  in  the  country,  who,  upon  reading 
over  *  Tlie  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned 
by  that  excellent  author :  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  tbe 
best  books  in  tbe  world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  parish.  This  book,  with  these  extraor- 
dinary  marginal  notes,  fell  accidentaUy  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
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father.  The  graceless  youth)  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have 
knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  father,  who 
came  towards  him,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take 
bis  son  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic ;  but  they  were  inca- 
pable, either  of  them,  to  recede*  from  the  choice  they  had  made. 
A  poor  galley-slayCy  who  had  thrown  dowu  his  chains,  took  up  the 
gout  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in  bar- 
tering for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a 
carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of 
round  shoulders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
putation :  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
irfao  did  not  think  the  new.blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I 
made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty, which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself,  in 
lieu  ^  of  what  he  had  parted  with ;  whether  it  be,  that  all  the 
evils  which  befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned 
to  our  strength,  or  that  every  evil  ^becomes  more  supportable  by 
our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not,  for  my  heart,  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump- 
backed gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a 
very  well-shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder ;  nor  the  fine 

»  We  Bay  incapable  of  receding^  not,  ineapabh  to  recede.  But  having 
said,  either  of  them,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  of,  he  said,  to  recede. — U 
should  be— ^u^  they  were  not  allowed^  either  of  them  to  recede,  Ac — H. 

^  In  lieu.  I  know  not  why  the  author  preferred  French  to  Ehigliah,  in 
lieu,  to  instead,  unless  it  were  to  avoid  the  monotony  of,  instead^  vrhat, 
part<«i.-^H 
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his  computation,  amounted  to  twentj-three  hogsheads  of  October, 
four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  Binall  beer,  nineteen  birrdi 
of  cyder,  and  three  glasses  of  champaigne  ;  besides  which,  bey 
assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mentioa  a|i. 
drams,  and  whets  without  number.  T  question  not  bat  erm 
reader's  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambitioui  jo 
men  who  are  as  vain  in  Uiis  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  m 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a  genersl  de- 
cay of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  dnxt 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  ibeir 
own  substance  many  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature :  but,  with  submission,  thej  ought  to  throv 
into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetcb 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids  ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow-creatures,  drink  mnch 
more  than  comes  to  their  share. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  them- 
selves, a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is  to 
be  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has  made ;  as,  indiiNi. 
there  is  no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and  de^ 
formed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  that  of  i 
drunkard.  Bonosus,  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he  was 
seen  by  the  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanding 
he  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  thst 
the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and 
fortune  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discovers  every  flaw  in  it 
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or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language 
and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly,  at  first,  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest 
strains  aiid  expressions  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment ;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it, 
it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  oould  bring  himself,  with  a 
-  good  countenance  and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men 
upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own  way." 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  King  Charles  the  second^s  reign,  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Bantam,*  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

"  Master, 
"  The  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  from 
their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in 
the  other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean ;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another  :  truth  they 
call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  polit^ess.  Upon  my  first  landing, 
one  who  was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told 
me,  ^  That  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with 
just  before  my  arrivaL'  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and 
afflict  himself  upon  my  account :  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Auother,  who  came  with  him,  told  me  by  my  interpreter,  *  He 
sliould  be  glad  to  do  me  any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.' 
Upon  which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
me ;   but  instead  of  serving  me  according  to  his  promise,  he 

"  1682.— C. 
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laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it     I  lodged,  the  first  we^  al  the 
house  of  one,  who  desired  me  ^  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to 
consider  his  houAe  as  mj  own.'     Accordingly^  I  the  next  man- 
ing  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order  to  kt 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  honsehold  goodi^ 
of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  present :  but  the  hkt 
varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but*  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that^  he  would  have  no  snoh  don^ 
in  his  house.     I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  m 
told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  favour  frcnn  tbe 
chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  they  here  eall  the  lord-treii- 
urer,  thaii  I  had  *  eternally  obliged  him.'     I  was  so  snrprised  U 
his  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  *  What  service  if 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  hioi  to 
all  eternity  ? '    However,  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  be 
would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen. 

'^  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men  almost 
put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking  '  ten  thousand  pardons* 
of  me,  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe.  They  oil 
this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  greit 
man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldst  order  anj 
of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negociate  any  thing  with  this  people, 
since  there  is  so  little  credit  to  be  given  to  theuL      When  I  go 

•  But.  We  now  say,  th^n,  and  rightly:  not  that  but  ever  stood  for 
Ihan^  08  our  graramarianH  suppose.  To  account  for  this  use  of  6tc/,  ve 
must  supply  a  whole  sentence,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  in 
the  writer's  mind. — "  Tlie  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work, 
[than  he  did  not  allow  nie  to  proceed]  but  he  sent  to  roe,"  d^c.  We  s«c> 
then,  how  but  came  to  signify,  or  rather  to  iinply^  than.  See  the  note  oa 
p.  68.— H. 

^  For  that  For  [this  reason,  viz.]  that — whif^h  the  French  express  bj 
pareeque,  t.  e.  par  ce  que, /or  Mia  that. — H. 
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"  First,  How  disooDsolate  is  the  oondition  of  an  inteUectual 
being,  who  is  thas  present  with  his  Maker,  bat  at  the  same  time, 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his 
presence  I 

'^  Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectaal 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  this  his  presence,  bat  such 
ma  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation ! 

*'  Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  mtellectaal 
being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving-kindness. 

'*  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intellectaal 
being,  who  is  thas  present  with  his  Maker,  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pre- 
tence !  Every  particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
stars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great 
principle  within  them  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigor- 
ated by  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  respective  qualities.  The  several  instincts,  in  the  brute 
creation,  do  likewise  operate  and  work  towards  the  several  ends 
which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only, 
who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  onattentive 
to  his  presence,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  from  it,  which 
are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  well-being. 
The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man 
without  religion,  as  if  there  were  no  Gtod  in  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove  himself  from 
any  of  his  creatures,  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  essence 
from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with- 
draw from  OS  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it  His  presence, 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  support  us  in  our  existence ;  but 
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he  may  leave  tliis  our  existence  to  itself  with  ragmrd  to  ill  kf 
piness  or  misery.  For,  in  this  sense,  he  may  oast  as  swiy  (m 
his  presence,  and  take  his  holy  spirit  from  us.  This  miiffefla 
sidcration  one  would  think  sufficient  to  make  us  open  onr  hmn 
to  all  those  infusions  of  joy  and  gladness  which  an  sosetrs 
hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us;  especially, wham 
consider.  Secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intelkeul 
being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from  his  Maker's  presenee^  Vii 
such  as  proceed  from  diyine  wrath  and  indignation  I 

<'  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the  Oreat  Author  of  Hum 
will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  cr» 
tures.  Those  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  sore,  ^ 
length,  to  feel  him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  if  ^ 
condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible  of  the  Beisg  rf 
his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him  I  He  is  as  essentially 
present  in  hell  as  in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  those  accursed 
places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  their 
flames,  to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipoteoee 
incensed. 

"  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of  an  intellee 
tual  being,  who,  in  this  life,  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  hin, 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately  united  with  him. 
He  is  able  to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  facultiea 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  from  refresh- 
ing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  slightest  calamitiea 
Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  pre- 
sence, that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its 
terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when,  for 
the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in 
this  deplorable  condition  !  '  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself  7  *     But. 
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Thirdly^  how  bappy  la  the  condition  of  tU&t  intellectuml  being, 
wlio  IB  seuiible  of  his  Maker's  preseixce,  from  the  Bocr^i  effects 
of  his  mercj  and  loTtug-kiDdQcai ! 

'*  The  hlesstid  in  hdnven  behold  him  face  %o  face,  that  i»^  ^irc 
A8  00UBib]Q  of  his  preacnce,  as  we  &re  of  the  prea^Doe  of  unj  por- 
•on  whom  we  look  upoa  with  ouf  cjea.  There  is,  doubtleas,  & 
fiw;«Uj?  in  spirits,  by  whieh  they  opprehend  one  another,  m  our 
fl4mses  do  material  objects :  and  there  Is  do  question  but  onr 
0Ou1m^  when  Uicy  are  dleenibodiod,  or  pWed  in  glorified  bodicaj 
willj  by  thU  faeulty^  In  whatever  part  of  space  they  r^aide^  he 
always  si^nslblu  of  the  Divine  Presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil 
of  flesh  fitanding  between  ns  and  the  world  of  spirits,  mnst  bo 
content  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  ns,  by 
the  eieets  which  he  produccih  Id  ui.  Our  outward  sonscs  ara 
to«  gross  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and  see 
Eow  gracious  be  m,  hy  his  lafl nonce  upon  our  minds,  by  thos« 
virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  iu  us,  hy  those  seeret  eom- 
fortft  and  refreshments  whieh  he  conveys  into  onr  sonls^  and  by 
those  ravishing  joys  aiid  inward  si^ti^actionip  which  arc  per- 
petually springiog  up,  and  diffusing  themselves  among  alt  tho 
thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is 
mA  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understand bg,  reclily 
its  will,  purify  irs  passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  bappy  J  therefore,  is  an  tntelleetual  lieing,  who,  by  prayer 
wid  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  ope  us  this  eommnni* 
nation  between  God  and  his  own  soul  1  Though  the  whole  Ofea- 
tioQ  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him^  he 
liss  his  light  and  support  within  hini|  that  are  able  t^  cheer  bis 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors  whieh  m^- 
eompaM  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is  eapablo 
of  auBoyiiig  or  terrifying  him.  In  the  midit  of  oalnmnj  or  eoa^ 
vol*  vj.^27 
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them  into  the  heap,  when  they  oame  np  to  it ;   bat,  after  a  ftt 
faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  aa  honj 
leaden  as  they  came.     I  saw  multitudes  of  old  women  thinnr 
down  their  wrinkles ;  and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  that 
selves  of  a  tawny  skin.      There  were  very  great  hei^  of  n^ 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.     The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  «» 
prised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodflj 
deformities.      Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  t 
larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  neir 
approach,  that  it  'was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  disposed  <£ 
with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miserioL 
There  were  likewise,  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  I  could  ail 
but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more   imaginary  than  leiL 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which  hbb  t 
complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  tis 
spleen.     But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  rema^  1 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  tk 
whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  cot- 
eluded  within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportanitr 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  aud  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who.  I 
did  not  question,*  came  leaden^  with  his  crimes,  but  upon  setRk- 
ing  into  his  bundle,  I  found,  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  gniit 
from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead 
of  his  ignorance. 

•  Whoy  I  did  not  quention^  canif.  L  e.  Who,  as  I  did  not  qaestion,  c«ni«i 
Ac. — <i«,  is  to  be  uii<)erstoud  and  supplied  in  all  sentences  of  tlii»  form* 
■which  should  he  pointed  accordincjly. — 11. 

^  Came  louden — Xotxiied  had  been  better  after  queBtion;  but  the  autlior 
had  an  eye  to  laid  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  on  which  word,  in«iw4 
the  enipliasis  falK  "/  did  not  question,'*  being  parenthetical,  tJie  mdVf^ 
ony  in  question  and  loaden  is  not  so  much  regatued. — ^H. 
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^  When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  burdens, 

the  phautom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  mo 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I 
grew  uneasy  at  her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  mag- 
nifying glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in 
it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to 
me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the 
features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  coun- 
tenance, upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  masL  It  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  that  one  who  stood  by  me,  had  just  before 
thrown  down  his  visage,  which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him." 
It  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe 
the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 
We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves,  and,  all 
tlio  contributions  being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 

to  exchange  his  misfortune  for  those  of  another  person.     But  as 

%bere  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall 

^^serve  them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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Quid  aaum  eftt,  merits  qoln  iOIs  Jnpitor  ambM 
IntoB  baooM  inflet:  neqoe  m  fore  posthae 
Tun  ikoUem  dicat,  Totls  at  pnibMt  aarem  f 

HoK.  1  B«L  L  1 
Were  it  not  Joit  thtt  Jore,  provokM  to  heat. 
Should  drive  these  trlflen  fh>m  the  hallowM  Mat; 
And  nnrelentinc  >taod  when  they'  iatreat  t 

Hob 


In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  that 
of  miseries,  which  was  made  up  of  those  several  oalamitiet  M 
afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw,  with  unspeakable  pleasurt,  tk 
whole  species  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though,  at  tk 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the  Kitsi 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a  nor^ 
in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  tiKN^ 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  otitf 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  ptf- 
ances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  tk 
erics,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  proeli 
mation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  ha  dst 
tion,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation,  with  any  such  other  bvift 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  yutfSr 
ling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  reoommeoM^ 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confiisi»i< 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  whick  I 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public,  i 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cholie^  n* 
who,  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  ao  • 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  9tf! 
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irho  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.  For  this 
reason,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  have 
not  more  than  they  want ;  *  there  are  few  rich  men,  in  any  of  the 
politer  nations,  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep 
their  wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than 
they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Persons  of  a  higher  rank  liye  in  a  kind 
of  splendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead 
of  acquiescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to 
outvie  one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  sense 
have,  at  all  times,  beheld,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly 
game  that  is  playing  over  their  heads ;  and  by  contracting  their 
desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret  satis&ction  which  others  are  always 
in  quest  of  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase  after  imaginary 
pleasures  cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source 
of  those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.  Let  a  man's  estate 
be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his 
price.  When  Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had 
left  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  by  the 
King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he 
had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  In 
short,  content  ig  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or 
to  give  the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  '  Content  is  natural 
wealth,'  says  Socrates ;  to  which  I  shall  add, '  Luxury  is  artificial 
poverty.'  I  shall,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary 
enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracting  their 
desires,   an  excellent  saying  of  Bion  the  philosopher :  namely, 

•  For  thU  reoMon^  at  there  are  none  [who]  can  60  properly  coiled  rick,  who 
have  not  more  than  they  trant.  The  irregularity  of  this  sentence  is  made 
apparent^  by  the  insertion  of  wAo,  after  none,  where  it  must  of  necessity  be 
understood.  He  should  either  have  said — a*  none  can  be  properly  called 
rich,  whoy  dte,  or  else — as  there  are  none,  who  C€M  be  properly  called  rich,  un- 
ls$$  they  ha9e,  dtc — H. 
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Quid  aaum  est,  merits  quia  illl«  Japttar  ambM 
IntoB  bncou  fnflet:  neqne  m  fore  posthae 
Tarn  Ikoileiii  dlcat,  toUs  nt  pnBb«at  aarem  f 

HoK.  1  Baft.  L  Ml 
Were  it  not  Just  that  Jove,  prorok'd  to  h««t. 
Shoald  drlre  these  triflen  from  Use  ballowM  mat. 
And  nnrelentlnf  stand  when  tbejr  iatraat  t 

HomnoK. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  gave  mj  reader  a  sight  of  that 
of  miseries,  which  was  made  up  of  those  several  ealamiticidtf 
afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw,  with  unspeakable  pleaiiu«i<k 
whole  species  thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though,  at  ^ 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the  lenHt 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarce  a  u^ 
in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  discover  what  he  ibipt 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life ;  and  wondered  how  the  ona 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  gri^ 
auccs. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  oonfusion  of  ■< 
eries,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  pn^ 
mation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  iSf 
tion,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation,  with  any  such  other  W^ 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  ^oA 
ling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended  *J 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confbiw* 
this  time  was  not  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations,  wbict  • 
made  upon  the  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public  ^ 
venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  cbolic,  i^ 
who,  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  ib  0 
dutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  hif  ttfi 
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is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  neceBsitj,  to  wbicli  ihc  goda  tbom* 
elves  are  subject ;  whilet  others  very  gravel j  tell  the  mtin  who 
miierabloj  tljait  it  is  neooasarj  he  should  he  so^  to  keep  up  Uio 
aoQj  of  the  universa^  and  that  the  schema  of  ProTidenee 
ould  be  troubled  and  perverted^  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
nd  the  like  eouBidenttioni^,  rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man* 
Pbey  may  show  him  that  his  discontent  is  unreumnablt,  but  ore 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieTe  it.  Tbey  rather  give  deHpair 
thftn  consolation.  Id  ft  word,  a  man  mig^ht  reply  to  one  of  the^e 
oomforterij  &a  Augustus  did  to  his  friend,  who  adrised  him  not  td 
grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief 
could  no  I  feteh  him  again.  *  It  Is  for  that  very  reaaotif  (said  the 
emperor,)  that  I  grieve/ 

On  the  contrary,  religion  beafs  ft  more  tender  r^ftrd  to  hn- 
man  uatnre.  It  preaeribea  to  every  miserable  man  the  means  of 
bettering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shews  him,  that  the  bearing  of 
his  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal 
of  them :  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  m^e  him  happy 
^reafter* 

Upon  Uie  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  ft  I 
iu  can  enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if,  m  the  present  life,  Itis  hap* 
Iness  arises  from  the  suhdning  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 
Heit  from  the  gratifieation  of  them. 
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.     — ^— HMmotttMwlooam 

Ymo.  Bmof^  It.  BA 
HoMomltteftftirdMth. 

Dkyvjm. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeiog  an  aged  hermit  go  bj  hin  kie- 
footed,  *  Father,  (says  he),  yon  are  in  a  yery  miaerable  oopditki. 
if  there  is  not  another  world.' — '  True,  Bon,  (said  the  hermit)  bn 
what  is  thy  condition  if  there  is  ? '  Man  is  a  oreatare  desigiMd 
for  two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather,  for  two  different  liTca 
nis  first  life  is  short  and  transient ;  his  sooond,  permaneDt  ud 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  ia  ibis,  In  whidi  of 
these  two  lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  oorselTes  happj* 
or,  in  other  words,  Whether  we  should  endoavoar  to  aeenre  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  na- 
certain  and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmost  length,  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable duration ;  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  & 
life  which  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every  mio. 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows  very  well  which 
side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in 
theory,  it  is  plain,  that  in  practice,  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question.  We  make  provisions  for  this  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life,  as  though  it 
were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  &  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of 
its  inhabitants;  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be?  Would  not 
lie  think  that  we  arc  a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  differeot 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine 
that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
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statioD,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would  uot  ho  belieye  we  were  forbidden 
poyertj,  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pur- 
sue our  pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly 
imagine,  that  we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties,  quite 
opposite  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  Conclude  that  we  are  a 
species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we 
are  constant  to  our  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years  ?  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy 
species  fall  short  even  of  that  'age  ?  How  would  he  be  lost  in 
horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  crea- 
tures, who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  existence,  when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for 
which  they  make  no  preparations  ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these 
two  different  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to 
make  provision  for  that,  which,  after  many  myriads  of  years,  will 
be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  especially  when  we  consider, 
that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  hon- 
ourable, or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in,  may  after  all 
prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and  sincerely  en- 
deavour to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are  sure 
that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolmen. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  san4 
VOL.  VI. — 27* 
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sbould  be  annihilated  every  thousand  jemn.  Soppofing  thestbt 
yon  had  it  in  yonr  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prod^gioa 
mass  of  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method  till  Acre  n 
not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  misertUe  ftr 
ever  after;  or,  supposing  that  yoa  might  be  happy  for  eTwaftff, 
on  condition  yon  were  to  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mm  d 
sand  were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  ikat 
sand  years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  yon  make  jov 
choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  bo  many  thousands  of  jean 
are,  to  the  imagination,  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  i«alhj 
they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  0 
to  follow  them,  as  a  unit  does  to  tlie  greatest  number  which  job 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands  to  the  np- 
posed  heap.  Reason,  therefore,  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of 
hesitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice.  Hov. 
cyer,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a  i^x^^e 
be  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink 
under  the  consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first  part  of  this 
duration,*  and  of  the  great  distance  of  that  second  duration  wLioh 
is  to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  up  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
actually  have  before  us  is  this,  Whether  wo  will  chuse  to  be  happj 
for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  pcrhap^t,  of 
only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  miserable  for 
this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity ;  what 

•  "  Under  the  consideration  o/lhe  great  length  of  the  first  part-  0/  thii 
duration."  The  connecting  of  ho  many  genitive  caf^$s  together,  in  thi»  M>n- 
tence,  by  means  of  the  preposition  of,  though  generally  a  fault,  and  for 
the  most  part  studiously  avoided  !>y  Mr.  Addition,  has  here  an  extreme 
crace,  aH  the  length  of  the  chain  servos  to  cxpreciS)  more  emphatically,  tiM 
length  of  that  duration  which  ho  describes. — H. 
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word«  are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  considera- 
tion which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  (what  sel- 
dom happens)  that  a  conrse  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
life ;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a  contrary  course  of 
vice ;  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness 
of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life  only  as  it 
may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice the  pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity/ 
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NKor la  •dTeraam;  o«e  me,  ^1  osten,  vlnelt 
Impetot;  et  n^do  oontnTlos  erebor  orbL 

Otid.  Met  a  n 
I  steer  tgainsk  Uielr  motioii^  Bor  ftin  I 
Borne  beck  by  «U  tbe  current  of  the  tkj. 

Addboit. 

I  REMEMBER  a'  youug  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a 
sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which 
was  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable.  This  ran  him 
into  many  amours,  and  con8#(|uently  iiito  many  distempers.  lie 
never  went  to  bed  till  two  a*clock  in  the  morning,  because  he 

*  Thefle  two  moral  papera,  though  on  the  commonest  of  all  suhjects, 
and  without  the  ap[>earance  of  a  new  Bentiment  to  recommend  thenu  nre, 
perhaps,  as  pleasing  as  an}'  in  the  Spectator.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are 
exquisitely  well  written  ;  by  which  1  only  mean,  that  the  style  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  pure ;  that  i^  such  as  it  should  be  on  the  occasion,  which  re- 
quires, and  only  permits,  that  plain  good  sense  should  be  suitably  ex- 
pressed: 

TanU^m  d«  medio  sumptts  eoredlt  honoris !— II. 
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would  not  be  a  queer  fellow ;  and  was  every  new  and  tim 
knocked  down  by  a  constable,  to  aignaliie  his  viTaeitj.  He  wu 
initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one  and  tmatTf 
and  so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper,  that  job 
might  frequently  trace  him  to  his  lo^ngs  by  a  range  of  farokea 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  gallantly. 
To  be  short,  after  having  fully  established  his  r^atatioo  of 
being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  sad 
twenty. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  so  msaj 
errors  and  inconveniences,  as  the  desire  of  not  appearing  sings- 
lar ;  for  which  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  form  a  right  ides 
of  singularity,  that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laodable  and  whea 
it  is  vicious.  In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  sense  will  agree 
with  me,  that  singularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradietioo  to 
a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  couscieDce,  morality, 
and  honour.  In  these  cases  ^e  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  uot 
custom,  but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action ;  and  that  ve 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatorea 
Truth  is  never  the  less  so,  for  not  being  attended  to  ;  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  actors,  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man 
leaves  the  species  only  as  he  soars  above  it.  What  greater 
instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  temper,  than 
for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  senti- 
ments ?  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes  men  act 
contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distinguishing 
themselves  by  trifles.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  arc  singu- 
lar in  any  thing  that  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up.     I  shall   therefore 
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those  only  wbo  are  remark&bk  for  their  singnlarkty  m 
things  of  no  iiuportsinee,  us  in  dress,  bebiiviour,  coDversation^  and 
nil  the  little  intereourses  of  life*  _  In  lUeae  eaaes  there  ia  a  cer* 
l&in  deference  due  to  custom ;  and  potwilh standing  lln^re  luay  be 
ft  eolour  of  reason  to  deviate  from  tlie  muhituik  In  some  purtic- 
ulmrp,  ft  m«i  ought  to  eaeriticc  hto  [private  inellnatbna  atid  opln* 
louH  to  the  practice  of  the  public.  It  must  be  coiifes^d  that 
good  sense  often  makes  a  bumonrist;  but  then  it  unqualifies  Iiiiii 
for  befog  of  anj^  moment  in  the  world^  and  renders  bim  ridieuluus 
to  persons  of  a  much  inferior  understanding. 

I  hftf©  beard  of  a  gentleman  m  the  north  of  England,  who 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had 
Id  it  down  as  a  role  within  himself,  to  aet  in  the  most  inditt'ur* 
ent  parts  of  life  Bocofdlng  to  the  mo^t  abstrntcted  notions  of  rea- 
son and  good  eense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  oxatuplo. 
This  bumuur  broke  out  at  tir^t  in  many  little  oddnesses  :  ho  had 
never  any  itated  hours  for  his  dinner^  supper,  or  sleep  j  bectinsc, 
sm4  be,  we  ought  to  attend  tht  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our 
appetites  to  cur  meals^  but  bring  our  meals  to  onr  appctit<«s.  In 
hh  eonversation  with  eountrjgentlemen,  he  would  not  make  usa 
of  a  pbrasc  that  was  not  strictly  true :  be  never  told  any  of 
ibetn,  that  he  wss  his  humble  servant,  but  that  be  was  bis  well* 
bber ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  tnalcoontent,  than  drink 
e  kings  health  when  be  woa  not  a-dry.  He  would  tbrual  his 
bead  out  of  bis  eh  am  her- window  ovej^y  morning,  and  after  having 
ip«d  for  fresh  air  about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  m  loud 
he  could  bawl  thetn  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs ;  to  wbieb  end 
generally  took  them  out  of  Horner;  the  (J reck  tongue,  espe^ 
Uy  in  that  author,  being  more  deep  and  sonorous,  and  nirtr© 
conducive  to  e3tpe(!toration,  than  any  other.  He  bad  nmny  other 
partiiTularilies^  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  phi losopb teal  reasons. 
Aa  tbia  bojuour  itill  grew  upon  hlnii  he  choiki  to  wear  a  turban 
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them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to  it ;   but,  mfter  t  ftt 
faint  efforts,  shook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  at  heaij 
loaden  as  they  came.     I  saw  multitudea  of  old  women  thnv 
down  their  wrinklea ;  and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  thea- 
selves  of  a  tawny  skin.      There  were  very  great  heaps  d  nd 
noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.     The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  nr 
prised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bod% 
deformities.      Observing  one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  i 
larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  hia  Bar 
approach,  that  it'was  only  a  natural  hump  which  he  disposed  o( 
with  great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miseiiei 
There  were  likewise,  distempers  of  all  sorts,  though  I  eoold  boI 
but  observe,  that  there  were  many  more   imaginary  than  mk 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  bat  take  notice   of,  whieh  was  i 
complication  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  ad 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people  :  this  was  called  tbt 
spleen.     But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  rcnmk  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  fbllj   thrown  into  tk 
whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  eoft- 
eluded  within  myself,  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportonitj 
of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular,  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who,  1 
did  not  question,*  came  loaden^  with  his  crimes,  bat  upon  setich- 
ing  into  his  bundle,  I  found,  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt 
from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  insteid 
of  his  ignorance. 

»  Who,  J  did  not  question,  came,  L  e.  Who,  cm  I  did  not  question,  cam*, 
Ac. — a«,  i»  to  be  uixlerstood  and  eupplied  in  all  sentences  of  this  furo* 
which  should  ho  pointed  accordingly. — H. 

»»  Came  loadeti — losaUd  had  been  better  after  question  ,•  but  tlie  author 
had  an  eye  to  laid  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  on  which  word,  inde<4 
the  emphasis  falK  "  /  did  not  question,**  being  pai-enthetical,  Uie  monot- 
ony in  quettion  and  loaden  is  not  so  much  regarded. — H. 
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patent,  made  a  yery  remarkable  errainm  or  blunder  in  one  of 
their  editions  :  for  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
they  printed  off  several  thousands  of  copies  with  *  Thou  shah 
commit  adultery/  Archbishop  Laud,  to  punish  this  their  neg- 
ligence, laid  a  considerable  fine  upon  that  company  in  the  Star- 
chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  preyails  in  this  degen- 
erate age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  young  profligates,  of  both 
Bczes,  arc  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and 
observe  the  Commandment  according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  were  excommuni- 
cated for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their  lives  %r  bearing  a  part 
in  Christian  assemblies,  notwithstanding  they  might  seek  it  with 
tears,  and  all  the  appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  repentance 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens 
which  punished  this  crime  with  death  ;  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  several  governments  that 
have  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But  because  a  subject  of 
this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  are 
very  apt  to  throw  by.  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened 
with  something  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon  ;  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish the  contents  of  a  little  manuscript  lately  fallen  into  my 
bands,  and  which  pretends  to  great  antiquity,  though  by  reason 
of  some  modern  phrases  and  other  particulars  in  it,  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but  rather  the  production  of  a 
modern  sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon 
Mount  u£tna  dedicated  to  Yulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs 
of  so  exquisite  a'smcll,  (say  the  historians  )  that  they  could  dis- 
cern whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaste  or  other- 
wise. They  used  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  such  as  were  chaste, 
earessing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master  Yulcan ;  but  flew 
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at  those-who  were  pollated,  and  nerer  oeaaed  bsrki&g  at  tks 

till  they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  aocoont  of  these  do^  ak 
was  probably  designed  as  a  comment  upon  this  story. 

"  These  dogs  were  given  to  Yulcan  by  his  sister  Diana,  tk 
goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity,  having  bred  them  oat  of  aoae 
of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  observed  this  natural  instinct  and 
sagacity.     It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  of  YennSy  who  upas 
her  return  home,  always  found  her  husband  in  a  good  or  bad  fai- 
mour,  according  to  the  reception  which  she  met  with  from  hii 
dogs.     They  lived  in  the  temple  several  years,  but  were  sneli 
snappish  curs  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries.     The 
women  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  whiek 
they  a49quainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  ten- 
pie  with  their  annual  offerings  unless  he  mussled  his  mastifb; 
and  at  last  compromised  the  matter  with  him,  that  the  offeriu' 
should  always  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  were 
none  of  them  above  seven  years  old.     It  was  wonderful  (savs  the 
author)  to  see  how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the  do^ 
gave  to  these  little  misses,  from  that  which  they  had  showu  to 
their  mothers.     It  is  said  that  a  prince  of  Syracuse,  having  mar 
ried  a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made 
such  an  interest  with  the  priests  of  this  temple,  that  he  procured 
a  whelp  from  them  of  this  famous  breed.     The  young  puppy 
was  very  troublesome  to  the  fair  lady  at  first,  insomuch,  that  she 
solicited  her  husband  to  send  him  away,  but  the  good  man  cut 
her  short  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  *  Love  me,  love  my  dojr.' 
From  which  time  she  lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  and 
several  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to  court  till  he 
was  discarded.     There  were,  indeed,  some  of  them  that  defied 
his  sagacity,  but  it  was  observed,  though  he  did  not  aotually  bits 
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them,  he  would  growl  at  them  most  confonndedlj.  To  retorn  to 
the  dogs  of  the  temple ;  after  they  had  liyed  here  in  great  repute 
for  several  years,  it  so  happened,  that  as  one  of  the  priests,  who 
had  heen  making  a  charitahle  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the 
promontory  of  Lilyheum,  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  even- 
ing, the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  would 
have  worried  him  if  his  brethren  had  not  oome  in  to  his  assistance ; 
upon  which,  (says  my  author,)  the  dogs  were  all  of  them  hanged, 
BB  having  lost  their  original  instinct" 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing,  that  we  had 
some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  ih  Groat-Britain,  which  would  certain- 
ly do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to  the  ladies  of  our  country, 
and  shew  the  world  the  difference  between  Pagan  women,  and 
those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder  principles  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. 
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Hon  metiuuB  nuignl  dJTiawe  paktia  c«b1L 

Ot.MrLITOu 
This  plaoa,  the  brigfataotnuuttloii  of  Um  tkj, 
ni  call  th«  pdAoe  of  the  Deltj. 

Dktdkh. 

"Sir, 
''  I  CONSIDERED  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful  and  tre- 
mendous subject,  the  Ubiquity  or  Omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being.*  I  have  shewn  that  he  is  equally  present  in  all  places 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
BO  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the 

'  y.6S6.571,  690,  andesa 
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enlightened  beathens,  as  I  might  Aarw  at  ImrgBj  were  it  mid- 
ready  done  by  other  hands.  But  ibotigh  the  Deity  be  thoicna- 
tially  present  through  all  the  immensity  of  spaoe,  tliera  ii  onefoi 
of  it  in  which  he  discovers  himself  in  a  moBt  tnuuoeiidaat  idl 
yisible  glory.  This  is  that  plaee  whieh  is  marked  oat  in  lef^ 
tare  under  the  different  appellations  of  ^  Paradise,'  *  The  t]iH 
Heayen,'  '  The  Throne  of  God,'  and  *  The  Habitation  of  hs 
Glory.'  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  oar  SaTioor  n- 
sides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  hierarohics,  and  the  innuBtf- 
able  hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as  perpetually  sarronndinf 
the  seat  of  God,  with  Hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  if 
that  presence  of  God,  which  some  of  the  divines  call  his  gbrieoi^ 
and  others  his  majestatio  presence.  He  is,  indeed,  as  esseDtiaUy 
present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  bere  where  he  ic- 
sides  in  a  sensible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  tiioie 
splendors  which  can  affect  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 

^^  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Aluiightj*! 
presence  in  heaven,  whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
by  a  general  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  eiit«r 
tain  of  the  godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer,  that  is,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the  supreme  powers  seated 
in  the  heavens,  and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities,  among 
whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as  singing  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  see  the  main  strokes  and  outline^ 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?  The  same  doctrine  is 
shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pas:s 
over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  those  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
among  the  late  discovered  nations  who  arc  not  trained  up  in  an 
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opinion,  thai  hearen  is  the  habitation  of  the  Diyinity  whom  thej 
worship. 

*^  As  in  Solomon's  Temple  there  was  the  Sanctum  San(^<h 
rumj  in  which  a  visible  Glory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
Chenibims,  and  into  which  none  bat  the  high-priest  himself  was 
permitted  to  enter,  after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people ;  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one  great 
temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holj  of  Holies,  into  which  the  High- 
priest  of  onr  salvation  etftered,  and  took  his  place  among  angels 
and  archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

**  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  Ood  be  erected  ? 
With  what  glorious  designs  is  that  habitation  beautified, 
which  is  contrived  and  built  by  Him  who  inspired  Hyram  with 
wisdom  ?  How  great  must  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where 
the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God  has 
oboeen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  ?  What 
must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of 
'infinite  wisdom  ?  A  spirit  cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  in- 
effabld  manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  objects,  which  were  made 
to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  soul, 
and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and 
faculties.  It  is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ :  *  Behold  even  to  the 
moon,  and  it  shineth  not ;  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.' 
The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  dark- 
ness itself,  in  comparison  of  those  splendors  which  encompass  the 
throne  of  God. 

"  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendant  beyond  imagina- 
tion, so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There  is  light  behind  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.     How  far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which 
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€k)d  tboB  appears  in  perfect  majesty,  we  ouinot  poMiblj  < 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  ;  and  thoo^  Ml 
immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  these  lower  regions  of  ant- 
ter  so  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitatioB  of 
mortal  and  perishable  beings,  how  great  may  we  suppose  the 
conrts  of  his  house  to  be,  whore  he  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in  the  follness  of  his  gkvr, 
among  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  spirits  of  jut 
men  made  perfect  ? 

"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be  raised  too 
high,  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  Omnipotence  and  Omui- 
Bcience  have  so  signally  exerted  themselves,  because  that '  tfiej 
are  able  to  produce  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  gloriooi 
than  what  wc  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impossible  but  it 
the  coDSummatiou  of  all  things,  these  outward  apartments  of  na- 
ture, which  are  now  suited  to  those  beings  who  inhabit  them,  max 
be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here 
speaking ;  and  by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  brings 
who  are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfec- 
tions :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate,  when  it  speaks  of 
new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousDess. 

*'■  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the 
sight,  and  imagination,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  other 
senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the  soul,  than  hsr- 
mony ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  descriptions 
of  this  place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the  entertain 
nieiits  of  it.     And  if  the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  af- 

»  Because  that — ia  cqtiivnlont  to  6//  reasm  thai,  or,  im  thU  ace  unt  th'^t. 
This  way  of  speaking  is  now  imt  of  use.  \W  omit,  that,  unci  say  mor*-  von- 
ciM'ly,  though,  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  because  {by  cause,)  Ie« 
properly — btcaute  ihey  are  able,  Ac — ll. 
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fected  wiih  those  straiDS  of  musio,  which  human  art  is  capable  of 
producing)  how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those, 
in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony  I  the  senses  are 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  du- 
ring this  our  vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the  body. 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these  fac- 
ulties, which  we  find  by  experience,  are  inlets  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  from  among  those  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happiness  hereafter  ?  why  should  we  suppose  that  our  hearing 
and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  those  objects  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  theso 
lower  regions  of  nature ;  *  objects  which  neither  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself) 
above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth)  such  a  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) 
how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.'  By  this  is 
meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  in  such  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 
bearers. 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inquiries  concern- 
ing any  foreign  country,  where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode ;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious 
place,  it  is  both  a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity,  to  get  what  in- 
formations we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation  for  our 
guide.  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be  opened  to  us,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  in- 
finitely transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and  that 
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the  gloriooB  appoarance  of  the  Uurone  of  Ch>d,  will  riae  infiaildy 
bejond  whatever  we  are  able  to  coBoeiTe  of  it.  We  might  htn 
entertain  ourselves  with  many  other  Bpecolatioiia  on  this  aahyeel, 
from  those  several  hints  which  we  find  ai  it  in  the  Holy  Soip- 
tures ;  as  whether  they  may  not  be  different  manaiona  and  apart* 
ments  of  glory,  to  beings  of  different  natures ;  whether  as  th^ 
excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifestatioiii  d 
his  presence  ;  whether  there  are  not  solemn  times  and  ooeasioliii^ 
when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  preaenoe  of  their 
Maker  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration ;  m 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocenoe,  wooy, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  ia 
a  more  particular  manner  than  any  other  of  the  seven.  Theie^ 
and  the  like  speculations,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  n 
long  as  Yse  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  becom- 
ing iuhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

"  I  have  in  this,  and  iu  two  foregoing  letters,  treated  on  the 
most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  Om- 
luprcseuce  of  the  Deity :  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should 
never  depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  considered  the 
Divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dwells  among  hi« 
works,  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  him- 
self in  a  more  glorious  maimer  among  the  regions  of  the  blest.  Such 
a  consideration  should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  and  possess  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  rever- 
ence. It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  per- 
ceptions, and  become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  being. 
It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philosophy/  but 
ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest  prostration  before  Him,  who  is 
so  astonishingly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy." 

*  An  apology  for  the  popular  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  tob- 
lime  and  abetravt  subject — ^H. 
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m.  mJL    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18, 

ftaribaftJI  OwMMthia 

Thebe  is  a  oertifciD  distemper^  whiah  ii  meotioncil  neither  fey 
ftten  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Dis- 
Riry.  Ja^enn],  in  the  motto  of  my  pupor,  terras  it  a  Cetcoethes^ 
wlitoh  js  ft  Imrd  wnrd  far  a  disease;,  called  in  plain  English,  the 
itch  tii  writitig.  Thifi  Cttvoi^tkeA  is  m»  epidenaieat  as  the  imail* 
pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not  mhed  with  it  ionae  timo 
or  otht^r  in  their  lives.  There  ia,  however,  this  difference  in 
these  two  diBteuip^irs ;  that  tlj«  firat^  after  having  indiApoaed  you 
fot  A  time  J  neiKar  returns  again ;  whereas  thia  I  am  spenking  of, 
when  it  m  once  got  into  the  blood,  B«.4doui  eoiiies  out  of  it  ThQ 
Hritiih  nation  la  very  much  alQk^tod  with  thia  malady,  and 
ough  very  many  remediea  have  been  applied  to  persona  infect^ 
ith  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  aucccsiiful.  Some  havo 
u  cauterised  with  fia tires  and  UnipooTii,  but  lia?e  recetTed 
little  or  no  bcoefit  from  thetn ;  others  h»ve  had  tUoir  heads  faat- 
«ned  for  an  hour  together  between  a  clefl  board,  whieh  h  made 
nae  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease,  wheu  it  appeara  in  its  greatest 
alignity.^  There  ia,  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady  whieh  has 
eometimea  removed^  like  the  biting  of  a  Tafantulnj  with  the 
nd  of  a  ntuaieal  inatnimeut,  whteh  is  commoDly  known  hy  tha 
me  of  a  eat-euiL  But  if  yon  have  a  patient  of  thia  kind  under 
ur  curt  J  you  may  ana  n  re  yonraelf  there  ia  no.  other  way  of  re* 
ering  him  effcetually^  but  by  forbidding  him  the  use  of  pen, 
,  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  havt  tired  It  out,  th«re  ii 
*  The  pillory.— a 
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no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive,  and  more  iDonnble,  tim 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  retam  upon  the  pnblie  m 
certain  days,  and  at  stated  times.  We  have  ngt  the  oonsoIatioB, 
in  the  perusal  of  those  authors,  which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  ill 
others,  namely,  that  we  are  sure,  if  we  have  bat  patience,  we  mj 
come  to  the  end  of  their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  hniMr- 
ous  saying  of  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  author  to  sereral  of 
his  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired^finding  he  was  almost 
come  to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  '  Courage,  lads,  I  Bee 
land.'  On  the  contrary,  our  progress. through  that  kind  of  writ- 
ers, I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end.  One  day  mikei 
work  for  another  ,*  we  do  not  know  when  to  promiae  ourselrei 
rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankin^i  should  proTe 
dctrioicntal  to  us,  and  that  it  should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter 
prejudice  and  ignorance  through  a  people,  instead  of  conveying  to 
them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise,  entitled,  'Wil- 
liam Ramsay^s  Vindication  of  Astrology.'  This  profound  author, 
among  many  mystical  passages,  has  the  following  one  :  "  The  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  is  not  the  cause  of  night,  forasmuch  aa  his  light 
is  so  great,  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once 
as  clear  as  broad  day,  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
stars,  by  whose  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and  which  do 
ray  out  darkness  and  obscurity  upon  the  earth,  as  the  sun  doei 
light." 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  astrologer  does 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light, 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  mention  several  authors  who  are 
tenebrificous  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knoi 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert,  and  may  be  looked 
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on  m  ft  dark  ooctBt«llftliaji,  The  nation  tia.B  beeo  a  great  while 
lighted  with  aereral  of  thee^  antilumiuaries.  I  sufiered  them 
rsj  out  their  darkoess  aa  long  a^  I  was  able  to  end  lire  it^  tttl 
at  length  I  came  to  a  rOBolution  of  riaing  upon  them,  aitd  hope, 
in  a  little  time  to  drive  them  qmtm  out  of  the  British  hemis- 
phere/ 


No,  58S.     FRIDAY.  AUGUST  20. 

Ijm  ttajmum  p^nrw^no  fevwM  4^  mnotlbiii  tJXkk, 
T«Qlm  leni  laiM  cireum*  citl  i«lls  eats , 
IpM  bliuraiinifiitm  4un>4cnt,  l|ii«  JbrKM 
Flc«  faiuno  fiknioik,  «4  juoIoq*  irriget  imbn& 

VTiuk  Q*OT^  It.  Ill 
With  Ith  f^wiT  himd,  tbft  fttVfllan  <»f  th«  be« 
Pot  e1lpi  of  ijJm*  Miif  Ma«h  tt«  mt^iintaJn  tii«M; 
Aa4  with  wtM  Ui^me  niti)  uv  i^^  pluiii  iL^i^kii^ 
Till  hk  hvd  tiarfir  nn^rr^  ftch^  wtlli  |)i4la; 
And  a«ck  viUt  frttkfiil  u««s  tb«  fiitliU  iu-(»mia, 
Aii4  with  nfheatilhf  watofs  ilnncti  th«cnitiii4. 

Every  sitaation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to  ii 
bosa  who  ^  are  determined  bj  choice  to  anj  particolar  kind  r^f 
B,  are»  indeed,  more  liappy  than  those  who  are  dt^tcdSiiiod 
FSeeessity,  hut  both  are  under  an  e*|ual  obligation  of  filing  on 
aplojmenti,  wbieb  may  be  either  nsefiil  to  themaelvea  or  bene* 
fieial  to  otbere.  No  one  of  the  tons  of  Adam  ought  ta  think  him- 
ielf  eiempt  from  that  labour  and  induitrj,  which  wore  denonneed 
to  our  first  parent,  and  in  him ,  to  all  his  posteritj.  Those  to 
whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  Biich  an  applicaiton 
aneeesftary^  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profeision  for 
bemselTe«,  that  Ibey  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  tpeoiea,  and 
be  the  only  useless  parts  of  the  creation. 

*  The  bucnoiir  o{  ihit  par«gr»ph  should  oot  divert  tli«  rMder  frcm  ^ 
r^ing  tb*  miw  eeniduct  of  the  nfjegnrv.— IL 

*  Ptfiipieiiity  ri^qvii;«ft  *'  IA<j«  p4t»sm§^  ia^."*-& 
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Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  tiieir  busy  horn,  iffk 
thcinscWeB  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to  some  other  dhrersionyilil 
they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This  gave  oocarion  k^omi 
our  most  eminent  English  writers  to  represent  everj  one  oiikm 
as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounoed  to  them  in  IkB  Mi 
of  Goliath :  '  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  Is  tb 
beasts  of  the  field.' 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderatioi, 
may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the  coO' 
try  affords  many  other  amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itself,  sod  hm- 
ficial  to  the  public,  than  that  of  Plahtino.  I  oonid  mentioi 
a  nobleman,  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  in  several  parts  d 
England,  and  who  has  always  left  these  Tisible  marks  behind  hia, 
which  show  he  has  been  there ;  he  never  hired  a  house  in  bis 
life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestow- 
ing legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  gentI^ 
men  of  England  made  the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates, 
our  whole  country  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  as  one  grtkt 
garden.  Nor  ought  such  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  u 
too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank.  There  have  been 
heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particu- 
lar of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  lesser  Asia.  Tbers 
is,  indeed,  something  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  ama5e- 
ment :  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts  of  nature ;  it  fills 
the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in 
it  like  creation.  For  this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants, 
is  something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes  is 
more  dcliglited  with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or 
artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
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^j^lMiti&g  date,  and  oontinnallj  improre  in  the  eye  of  the  planter. 
li^When  yoa  have  finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking 
^of  the  like  natore,  it  immediately  decays  upon  your  hands ;  you 
^  use  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection^ and  from  that 
^  time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  fin- 
gf  'iriiad  your  plantations,  they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees 
of  perfection  as  long  as  you  live,  and  appear  more  delightfnl  in 
^  every  succeeding  year,  than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  estates  as  a 
pleasing  amusement,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment, 
•ad  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral  motives ;  particularly 
firom  the  love  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As  for  the  first, 
I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  observed  by  others, 
that  the  increase  of  forest-trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  destruction  of  them,  insomuch  that  in  a  few  ages, 
the  nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with  timber  sufficient 
for  the  fleets  of  England.  I  know,  when  a  man  talks  of  posteri- 
ty, in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  peo- 
ple are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  society  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very  peevish; 
'We  are  always  doing,  (says  he.)  something  for  posterity,  but  I 
would  fain  see  posterity  do  something  for  us.' 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who  fail  in  a  duty  of  this 
nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged.  When  a  man  considers, 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  to 
one  who  will  make  his  appearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years 
hence,  or  that  he  is,  perhaps,  making  one  of  his  own  descendants 
easy  or  rich,  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expence,  if  he  finds  himself 
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gentleman  who  had  struok  up  this  bftrgain  with  him,  that  Inpei 
through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies  who  osed  to  sdmire  ]dm,wA 
a  pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  mj  own  partioolar  adventure.  Mj  CM 
with  the  long  visage,  had  no  sooner  taken  apon  him  mj  ihat 
face,  but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  loibi 
upon  him,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself,  inaomvdi  tbt 
I  put  mj  own  face  out  of  countenanoe.  The  poor  gentiemani 
so  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  ifak 
he  had  done  :  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that  I  mjself  Mn 
great  reason  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touoh  mj  fbrehfli^I 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  mj  npper  fipu  h' 
sides  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  Am 
unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  hn,  vi 
aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  gentlcea 
by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  oironm  stances.  Tbae 
had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandj  k|^ 
and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  noealfs  to  them.  One  of  te 
looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  nf  m 
the  air  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  nmi 
with  it,  while  the  other  made  such  aukward  circles,  as  he  attasft' 
ed  to  walk,  that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  move  forward  upoo  hi 
new  supporters :  observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  lellfv, 
I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  his  i 
bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line,  this  I 
drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes,  i'm 
made  a  most  piteous  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down,  andet 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled 
with  murmurs  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupite 
at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  i 
second  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design  to  give  ercn 
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bo  is  aicqnaintcd  wIlU  Honier,  Virgil^  and  Horaee^  the  gretiimt 
aiuKw  of  all  aiitiqnityj  knowa  Tery  well  with  bow  much  rapture 
they  have  spoken  on  the  stibjeet ;  and  that  Vtrgil  m  partiealar 
liaa  written  a  whole  book  on  the  arl  of  planting. 

This  art  leems  to  have  been  tnore  especially  adapted  to  tbo 
nature  of  man  in  bis  primieval  state,  when  be  bad  life  enough  to 
m^  bis  productions  fionriah  in  their  uliiio&t  heiiuty,  and  gradually^ 
decay  with  htm.  One  who  Lived  before  the  flood  migLt  have  ioen 
a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  aoorn.  But  I  only  mention  ttih 
partieular^  in  order  to  introduce,  in  tuy  next  paper,  a  bistory 
which  I  have  found  among  the  aoeountfi  of  China,  and  which  may 
be  looked  upon  aa  an  aotedLluviao  novel. 
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H!0  falktl  JbnlMi  !it«  inolISi  |MStB,  l^Wl, 
11  la  llatn1a^  lii<9  [uiu  tmum  ^fiammtnt  bt& 

Titto,  EcL  1.  H. 
OuoHt,  >H  wbRl  iilMsiirtis  Id  i»ur  ^kkm  tkmoiA  I 
Tb*  wttoAa^  tti«  fatuilAtiiit,  tad  the  flow^rr  groaaAt 
B«r«  I  eouJd  tlv«,  md  Ioto,  and  d]«  wftb  onl j  jon, 

HiLPA  waa  one  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of 
Cohn,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She 
was  oitcoedingly  beautiful ,  and  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  throe- 
ftcore  and  ten  years  of  age^  received  the  addreijdes  of  several  who 
made  Itivc  to  her.  Among  these  were  two  brotheri,  Harpath  and 
Sbalum;  Harpath  being  the  first  born,  was  maater  of  that  Iruit- 
fill  region  which  lies  nt  the  foot  of  Mount  Ttrsah^  in  the  souUiern 
parts  of  China,  Shalnin  (which  is  to  say  the  planter^  in  the 
Ohiooie  language)  possessed  all  the  netgbbouring  bills,  and  that 
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great  rasge  of  monntains,  vhiob  goes  under  the  nmme  of  Timk 
Harpath  vas  of  a  haughty  oontemptuooB  spirit ;  Shalom  vat  of* 
gentle  diBposition,  beloved  both  by  Gk>d  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  amoDg  the  antediluvian  women,  the  diHigt%T 
of  Ooha  had  their  minds  wholly,  set  Upon  riehes ;  for  whieh  nt- 
son,  the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  becane 
of  his  nnmerouB  flooks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  oou- 
trj  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirsah,  and  is  watered 
by  several  fountains  and  streams  breaking  oat  of  the  sides  of  diil 
mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  eoortship,  thai  ki 
married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  and  being  of  bd 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalam  for  haTiog 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  notkiBf 
but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  so  much  provoked 
Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to-  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called,  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of 
those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  fall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  IGOth  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
diluvians made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her  first  loTcr 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  *ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Harpath ;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days 
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tbfkl  a  WJ^ow  sHomld  tc  seen  by  a  mwi  within  ten  ^et^ts  after  the 
deoease  of  her  husbancL 

Shaluiii  fulliug  into  a  deep  mclancliDlj,  and  resolving  lo  take 
»way  Lb  at  fsl^ectioo  which  bad  been  raised  against  him  when  ho 
made  bis  firet  addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
ntarriige  with  Harpatb^  to  plant  all  that  mountainons  region 
nrhicb  fell  to  his  lot  m  the  division  of  tbL§  coon  try.  He  knew 
how  to  adftpt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil|  and  is  thought  to  havQ 
luhorited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  first  man. 
This  employment  tiirned  at  length  to  his  pro6t  as  weU  as  to  hiM 
Amusecu^^t;  bia  mountains  ^ere  ia  a  few  years  shaded  with 
young  treee^  that  gradualiy  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns,  antl  gardens ;  insomuch 
Ihmt  the  whole  regign,  from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  hegait 
now  to  look  tike  a  seeoud  Paradise.  The  plensuntne^H  of  the 
plMe^  and  the  agreenhlo  digpositiou  of  Sbalum,  who  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  wbo  lived  before  the  dood, 
drew  into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  pcrpetunllv  employed 
the  sirikiug  of  wella,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollow^ 

of  treee,  for  the  better  dtitrihutiou  of  water  through  every 
part  of  this  spaeioua  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Sbalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful 
the  eyes  of  Htlpa^  who,  after  the  spavt*  of  70  autumns,  was 
wonderfully  pbased  with  the  distant  prodpeot  of  Bbalunvs  hills  ^ 
which  were  then  covered  with  innumerable  tufls  of  trees  and  ^ 
gloomy  scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificenoe  to  the  place,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  finest  landacapea  the  eye  of  man  could 
behold. 

The  Cbb*^se  rttcord  a  lett*?r  which  Sbalum  is  said  ^o  hove 
rttten  to  Hilpa,  in  the  cktvonth  year  of  her  widowuood.  .  »ball 
ere  tranalate  it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  aimplioity 
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of  sentiments,  and  pliunness  of  manners,  which  appears  io  tk 
criginal. 

Shalom  was  at  this  time  180  yean  old,  and  Hilpa  170. 

Shalum,  master  of  Mount  Tirsah,  to  Hilpa,  mistress  of  tiie 

Tallies- 

In  the  7SSth  year  of  the  CreatimL 
"  What  have  I  not  suffered,  0  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  m» 
thou  gayest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?  Igrew  wsu; 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  ooveriiig  mjMif 
with  woods  and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years  hate  I 
bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount  Tirsab,  and  sooth- 
ed my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  owa 
raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God: 
every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  fountaiDS. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come  np 
into  it,  0  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  new 
world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals  ;  let  us  multiply  exceed- 
ingly among  these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of 
them  with  sons  dnd  daughters.  Remember,  0  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  that  the  age  of  men  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beauty 
is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.  It  flourishes  as  a  moun- 
tain oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  bj 
posterity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.  Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains.*' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only 
antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 
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No.  586.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  25. 

Ipal  latitia  yoces  ad  aider*  JaeUnt 
Intonsi  Riontes:  Ipsa  Jam  carmina  rapes, 

Ipsa  sonant  arbosta 

Yno.  EcL  y.  «2. 
The  nM>antaiil-tops  anahom,  the  rocks  rejoice  ; 
The  lowly  sbmbs  partake  of  human  yolce. 

Dbtdsx. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

The  letter  Loserted  in  mj  last  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa, 
that  she  answered  it  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hilpa,  mistress  of  the  Yallies,  to  Shalum,  master  of  Mount 
Tirzah. 

In  the  1B9th  year  of  ths  Creation, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  Shalum  ?  Thou  praisest 
Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly  enamoured  with  the 
verdure  of  her  meadows  ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  her  green  vallies,  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the 
sight  of  her  person  ?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the  bleatings 
of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound 
sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted  with  the 
wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow 
from  the  top  of  Tirzah  :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

"  I  know  thee,  0  Shalum ;  thou  art  more  wise  and  happy 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the 
cedars ;  thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  under- 
standest  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of 
seafions.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ? 
Disquiet  me  not^  0  Shalum ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy 
VOL.  VI.— 28* 
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those  goodly  blessings  vhich  are  ftkllen  to  mj  loL  Win  ne  bH 
by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  mnltiplj; 
may  est  thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  Bh»de  to  shade;  bot  Umf 
not  Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make   thy  reUremcit 

populous." 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwmrds,  she  aeeeptsd 
of  a  treat,  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  which  Shalum  had 
invited  her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  haft 
oost  Shalum  fiye  hundred  antelopes;  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  iC> 
was  that  yariety  of  delioious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  tbe 
wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  tK«t 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing 
birds ;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the 
most  agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  shewed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  surprising 
scene  in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as,  by  this  means, 
he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his 
mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure,  she 
made  him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return 
him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies, 
when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and 
had  built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay  there  were 
some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  be 
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Agin^tl  by  those  who  live  in  the  present  age  of  t1i«  worli 
bis  great  man  entertained  her  with  tha  voice  of  musioal  mstru- 
enti,  which  had  heea  lately  inventeci,  and  danced  before  her  to 
'^e  sound  of  the  timbrel  He  also  presented  her  with  fle?cr«J 
dotnestic  utenBila  wrought  in  brass  and  iroit^  which  bad  beeo 
newly  found  out  for  the  conyenienoy  of  life.  In  the  mean  timei 
Sbaluni  grew  very  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Uilpa^  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  fo  Mishpach^  insomuch 
that  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  spoke  of  her,  during  n  whole  revo- 
hiHon  of  Saturn ;  but  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  oo  further 
than  a  visii^  he  agaio  renewed  his  addresfiei  to  herj  who,  during 
his  long  silence^  is  said  very  often  to  have  east  &  wishing  eye 
tlpon  MouDt  Tiraah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  lougeri 
between  Shaltim  and  Miahpaeh  ]  for  though  her  inclinations  favour- 
ed the  former,  her  interest  pleiided  very  powerfully  for  tljo  other. 
While  her  heart  was  In  this  unsettled  coudition,  the  following 
ftceident  happened^  which  determined  her  choieo.  A  high  tower 
of  wood,  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpaeh,  having  caught  6ro  by 
m  flash  of  lightnings  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
tthei*  Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  It 
should  cost  hini ;  and,  having  already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of 
the  country^  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Shalum,  whose 
forests  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.  He  purchased  these 
woods  with  so  muiy  herds  of  cattle  and  flocki  of  shetspf  and  with 
Biioh  a  irast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  8h&luai  mm  Dow 
iwu  more  wealtiiy  than  Mishpaeh  ;  and,  therefore  ftppe^red  so 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  Zilpah'S  daughter,  that  she  no  longer 
fused  him  in  marriagt*.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her 
into  the  tnotiutttins,  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  eedar, 
d  of  every  sweet  fimelliug  wood,  which  rtiayhedaboFc  thniehuiir 
dred  ouhits  in  height :  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrbi 
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and  sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  eyeiy  spicj  dinb. 
and  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations.  Thb  ns 
the  hurnt-offcring  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espoi- 
sals  :  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  np  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  wiiok 
country  with  incense  and  perfume.* 


No.  590.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 


-  Aasldoo  lAbiutar  tempora  mote 


Non  necus  ac  flaincn.    N«qae  enlm  oonsfetcra  flaiiMn* 
Nee  torts  hon  potest :  sod  at  nnda  linpelHtar  und% 
Urgetarqne  prior  venlenti,  nrgetqae  prlorem, 
Teropon  sic  ftagtnnt  parlter,  ptriterqao  seqaantar ; 
Et  novn  sunt  semper.    Nam  qnod  fblt  cnte,  rsHctain  cot; 
Fitqae  qar>d  band  Aierat :  momemtaque  cimcta  norMitar. 

Or.  Mb.  XT.  lit 
£*en  tf mee  are  fn  perpetual  flux,  and  raOf 
Like  rivers  from  their  fonntalns,  rolling  on. 
For  time,  no  more  than  6treaTn8«  is  at  a  stay ; 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  waj : 
And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  their  store, 
The  wave  behind  impels  thu  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  sacceH9ivn  course  the  iiilnutes  mn. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  know :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aAide,  like  abdicated  kings; 
And  ev'ry  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

Dbtdxk. 

We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  circum- 
ference :  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist, 
as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  speculations 
of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 

•  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  Mil.joct,  or 
the  oriental  cast  of  thought  and  expre^f^ioii,  8o  finely  imitated  by  the  vn> 
tor,  contributes  most  to  our  entertainment,  in  rea<ilng  these  two  papen 
It  was  difficult  to  preserve,  (as  the  author  has  done,)  an  air  of  ser)ouso««a, 
and  even  of  sublimity,  amidst  tho  liveliest  strokes  of  humour. — IL 
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middle  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  eqoal  parts.  For 
this  reason,  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to  an 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean,  immeasurahly  diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally  throws  eter- 
nity under  two  divisions ;  which  we  may  call  in  English,  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The 
learned  terms  of  aternitas  a  parte  ante,  and  aternitas  a  parte 
post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each 
of  these  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme ;  or,  in  other 
nvords,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is  past,  re- 
serving that  which  is  to  com'e  for  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind 
of  man  :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  *  has  been,'  but  at 
the  same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception 
of  any  duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once 
present,  and  whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  dis- 
tance from  us ;  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us, 
be    the  distance  never  so  remote,'  cannot   be   eternity.      The 

*  Be  the  distance  never  so  remote.  Some  have  thought  this  mnde  of 
expre^i-^iuQ  incongruous  and  ungramnmtieal :  but,  never,  is  the  ^iinie  aa 
n(4  ever  J  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  iillcd  up  thus — "6tf  the  dittance  not 
[near,  but]  ever  to  rttnote.**  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  ellintieal  foims  («kee 
.NO.  53.5)  which  are  to  be  exphiined,  by  observing  nicely  the  posture  of  the 
mind  in  diacournng,  (to  use  Mr.  Locke's  words)  and  not  by  attending  mere- 
ly to  the  obvious  ?en.-e  of  the  terms  employed.  For,  in  ditcournnfj^  we 
love  to  contrast  our  ideas,  tliou^h  the  oppo^ition  be  not  alwaxs,  or  but 
imperfectly,  expressed.  Never  so  remote^  if  we  regard  this  postvre  of  the 
mind,  is,  thereforo,  as  intelligible,  and  as  proper,  as — ever  so  rtmote — and, 
till  of  late,  wos  more  commonly  us^-d.  We  now  say — ever  so  remote — 
more  clearly,  iudeed,  but  with  something  leM  force :  tor,  never  <o,  intplied 
an  effort,  or  yeheinence  in  asserting,  which — ever  «o— has  not.  However, 
M  perspiooity  is  ll.e  main  object  of  grammar^  I  ackrLO^Ud%<^  vV.  \.^  V^^  ^ 
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▼ery  notion  of  any  duration's  being  past,  implies  that  it  was  od« 
present ;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present,  is  actually  ineladei 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.  This,  therefore,  is  a  depth  not  to 
be  sounded  by  human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  tlien 
has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  mo- 
sure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  firame  of  it 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  tite 
difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  etcmitj,  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  tnj 
kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist ;  which  is  a  successive  duration,  made 
up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.     There  is  nothing  which  exists 
after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  not  oDce 
actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  oertiin 
number  of  years  applied  to  it.     We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we 
please,  and  employ  our  Being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come, 
in  adding  millions  of  years  to  millions  of  years,  and  we  can  never 
come  up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning  in 
eternity :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  wa^ 
once  present,  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  per- 
haps we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for 
that  purpose.     We  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  may  be  actu- 
ally present  in  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.     The  distance  in  both  cases  may  be  im- 
measurable and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  telU 
us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.     Here,  therefore,  is  that  diffi- 
culty whicli  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surroouting. 
We  are  sure  that  something  must'  have  existed  from  eternity, 

good  general  rule,  to  ayoid  not  only  real,  but  teeming  incongruities  of 
speech. — H. 
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ire  at  tliesame  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  tbing  which 
1^  accord  lug  to   our  natlou  of  ejdstence,  cati  have  cjtUied 
out  et«^ntty. 

It  16  hard  for  a  reader,  wbo  ba«  not  rolled  tbts  thongUt  in  hU 
ro  miudf  to  follow  in  rtich  an  abstracted  specuktloii ;  but  I 
liavo  boea  the  longer  on  it,  becauBo  I  thiuk  it  is  a  dcmgnslratlye 
arguiu^nt  of  the  Being  and  Eternitjof  a  God :  and  tboagh  there 
mT*i  man V  other  demonBtralions  which  lead  ti»  to  tbis  great  truth^ 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aaide  any  proofs  in  thi«  msitter 
which  the  light  of  reason  has  suggeited  to  us,  eBpeeially  when  it 
is  such  a  one  as  baa  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  pene- 
tration and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  altogetber 
DOaelusivtj  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  considered  that  eternity  which  ia  past,  accord- 
ti3g  to  the  best  idea  we  ean  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up  those 
several  articles  on  this  subject  which  arc  dictated  to  us  by  the 
li^bt  of  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a 
philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  could  have  made  itself  j 
for  If  60,  it  must  have  aeted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contra 
diction. 

Secondly,  Thatf  therefore,  BOme  being  must  have  existed 
from  all  Eterutty. 

Thirdly^  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of  created 
beings,  or,  according  to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  existenoe^ 
could  not  have  existed  from  Eternity, 

Fourthly^  That  this  Eternal  Being  must  therefore  be  Ihe 
great  Author  of  nature,  '  tlie  Ancient  of  days,*  who,  being  at  in- 
lite  distance  in  his  perfectloDS  from  all  finite  ftnd  created  be* 
tista  iu  a  c|uite  diietent  manoor  from  tbem,  and  in  a  man- 
'  which  they  can  have  no  idea, 
I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  wonld  sot  \m 
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^PMiUidin  abolere  SlduBom 

Indplt,  et  tIto  tentat  pnercntcrB  smore 
Jamicidem  resides  animus  dcsaetaqne  oorda. 

Tna.  JBm.  L  TU. 

But  he 

Works  in  the  pliant  bosonn  of  the  fldr 

And  molds  her  heart  anew,  aod  biota  ber  fiiniMr  earn 

The  dead  Is  to  the  living  love  resigned. 

And  all  .Aneas  enters  In  her  mtnd. 

I>KTi>m. 

"  Sir, 

"I  AM  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  impudent,  black  fellov, fli 
as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow :  bat,  ifltf 
Laying  tried  my  fortune  for  above  three  years  together,  I  bn 
not  been  able  to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  il* 
tacks  were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke  off  as  sood  ii 
they  came  to  the  word  Settlement.  Thougb  I  have  not  impro^ 
my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my  experience,  and  have  lem^ 
several  secrets  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentleaek 
who  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  widow-hnotA 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  gsoeaSlj 
speaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  themselves.  I  shall  hat 
communicate  to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  ^ 
this  order,  who  call  themselves  *  The  Widow  club.'  This  ctt 
consists  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  places  ooec  i 
week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

^<  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  disposed  of  six  btf- 
bands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  seventh ;  being  of  opinio 
that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  seventh  husband  tf 
of  a  seventh  son.     Her  comrade's  are  as  follow. 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  differed 
bed-fellows,  of  four  different  shires.     She  is  at  present  upon  tbe 
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point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man,  and  is  said  to  have  an 
ambition  of  extending  her  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in 
England,  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

"  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  husbands  and  a  gallant, 
18  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty.  Upon  her  making 
her  report  to  the  club,  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  she  is  still 
allowed  to  sit  as  a  widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 
board. 

"  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  lier  last  husband.  Her  weeds  have  served  her  thrice, 
and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

"  V.  Lady  Catherine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen, 
and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  fifteenth 
jear  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  knight,  aged  threescore  and 
twelve,  by  whom  she  had  twins  nine  months  after  his  decease. 
In  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to  James 
Spindle,  Esq.,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  outlive 
the  honey-moon. 

"  VII.  Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady  is  something 
particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson  was  seven  foot  high, 
and  two  foot  In  breadth,  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  of  all  them  died  in  childbed. 
This  terrified  the  whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture  on 
Sir  Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave 
80  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  she  very 
fairly  laid  him  out,  and  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground 
This  exploit  has  gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  club, 
that  they  have  added  Sir  Sampson's  three  victories  to  hers,  and 
give  her  the  merit  of  a  foorth  widowhood ;  and  she  takes  her 
place  accordingly. 

VOL.  VT. — 26 
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<*  YIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  reliet  of  Mr.  John  WiUfR^ 
fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  orer  a  six  bar  gate.  8be  took 
his  death  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought  it  wonld  hxnfUi 
an  end  to  her  life,  had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  bj  Konra^ 
the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  mk 
loYe  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood.  This  gotk- 
man  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  a  joang  Teap* 
Icr,  who  had  the  possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  wtf 
beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  jitet  to 
a  gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  shortliyed  a  hvmk 
as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  himself  meuM 
by  a  long  scries  of  lovers,  who  followed  the  widow  Wildfize  t» 
the  thirty- seventh  year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  eofoedt 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  Haberdasher,  took  it  ■ 
his  head  to  be  iu  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  jerj  fdi- 
deuly  carry  her  off. 

*^  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who  broke  her  fim 
husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixteen,  at  which  time  site  ni 
entered  of  the  club ;  but  soon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  ft  » 
coud,  whom  she  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of,  that  she  retuncdw 
her  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This  young  matne  ■ 
looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  member  of  the  society  and  wiQ, 
probably,  be  in  the  president's  chair  before  she  dies. 

"  These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institution,  resolved  to  gnt 
the  pictures  of  their  deceased  husbands  to  the  club-r'H>m  battm 
of  them  bringing  iu  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  t& 
the  walls :  upon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution,  tktf 
every  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set  it  loondwiik 
her  husbands  in  miniature. 

"  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troolM 
with  the  cholic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  stitNig 
waters.     When  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  verj  apt  to  oonuW' 
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morale  their  former  partners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which 
of  their  husbands  they  condole,  they  are  not  able  to  tell  yon,  and 
discover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

**  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  society  are  to  govern 
themselves,  is  this,  to  ory  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage, 
and  engross  the  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

'*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member 
of  the  society  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole 
assembly  sit  upon  his  reputation,  person,  fortune,  and  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  if  they  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By  this  means 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town,  who 
often  afi'ord  them  great  diversion.  There  is  an  honest  Irish  gen- 
tleman' it  seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

"  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  former  husbands, 
and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  arts  and  strata- 
gems, with  which  they  amused'  the  jealous^pacified  the  choleric, 
or  wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  until  at  last,  to  use  the  club 
phrase,  '  They  sent  him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  foremost.' 

*'  The  politics,  which  are  most  cultivated  by  this  society  of 
she  Machiavils,  relate  chiefly  to  these  two  points,  How  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  How  to  manage  a  husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  ar- 
tifices, they  are  too  numerous  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your 
paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for  a  second  letter. 

^^  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built  upon  the  following 
doctrines,  which  are  universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great 
freedoms  and  familiarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
girl,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.    Not  to  lessen  any 
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thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  oelebrate  the  generoritj,  or«] 
other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  hnsbaDd,  which  she  would  recomBCi^ 
to  his  successor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  finends  mad  sermtti 
that  she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  make  hbn  dis» 
herit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  former  wife.  Never  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  affection,  until  he  has  made  orer  ii 
her  all  his  goods  and  chattels.* 

"  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  oeremony, 

**  Your  humble  aervmnt,**  &e. 
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-  PnBMDS,  abeens  nt  stosw 

Tbb.  Eub.  Act  1.  8a  1 


Be  present  as  if  abeenl. 

'  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  lamt^ 
(says  Cowley :)  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  ^ 
paragement)  and  the « reader ^s  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  pntf^ 
from  him.^  *  Let  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will,i^ 
this  subject)  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostentatiotf 
man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  comoit' 
ted,  than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  &alt  I^* 
observed  of  TuUy  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  mvA « 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occasions  of  doing  hinidt 

*  Cowley's  Essays — Essay.  11. — O. 

■  After  all  the  severity  of  this  satire,  it  should  he  remembered,  tkiltki 
author  ventured  on  a  widow,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  ;  who,  to  tpeskB 
the  language  of  this  letter,  fairly  laid  him  oui^  withia  the  eompata  <d  10 
years:  an  exploi^  for  which  her  ladyship  seems  to  have  been  well  entity 
to  the  chair  or  this  society. — U. 
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justice.  '^  Does  he  tbink,  (says  Brutus)  that  his  cousulship  de- 
serres  more  applause  than  my  putting  Csesar  to  death,  because  I 
am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is  of  the 
Dones  of  December  ?  "  I  need  not  acquaint  mj  learned  reader, 
that  in  the  ides  of  March,  Brutus  destroyed  Caesar,  and  that 
Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  in  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. How  shocking  soeyer  this  great  man^s  talking  of  him- 
self might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I  must  confess  I  am 
neyer  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject.  Such  open- 
ings of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
character,*  and  illustrate  sc^yeral  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
life :  besides,  that  there  is  some  little  pleasure  in  disooyering  the 
infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of 
himself  agrees  with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port-Boyal,  who  were  more  eminent  tor 
their  learning  and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  ban- 
ished the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  out  of  all  their 
works,  as  arising  from  yain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  shew  their 
particular  ayersion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  writing  with 
the  name  of  an  egotism  :  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians. 

The  most  yiolent  egotism  which  I  haye  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  JSgo  et  Rez  nteu*  : 
'  I  and  my  King ; '  as  perhaps  the  most  eminent  egotist  that  eyer 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebra- 
ted essays.  This  liyely  old  Gascon  has  woyen  all  his  bodily  in- 
firmities into  his  works,  and  after  haying  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
yirtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publishes  to  the  world  how 
it  stands  with  himself  in  that  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own 

1 
•  Such  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  fnan  a  thorough  inright  into  hia  per- 

Bonal  character — without  donbt :  and  he  might  haTe  said — raiae  on^e  tdeag 

of  it,  when  the  writer  or  speaker  has  such  a  heart  to  lay  open,  as  Cicero 

bad.— H 
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eouDsel,  he  might  haye  paased  for  a  maoh  better  maa,  tbo^^ 
perhaps,  he  would  not  have  heen  bo  diverting  an  aaihor.  Tbtti- 
tie  of  an  essay  promises,  perhaps,  a  discourse  upon  Virgil  or  Ji- 
lins  Gssar ;  but  when  yon  look  into  it,  yon  are  sure  to  meetwitk 
more  upon  Monsieor  Montagne  than  either  of  them.  Theyoo^ 
er  Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  thn  ti- 
thor,  after  having  aoqnainted  the  world  that  hie  fiither  soM  ber 
rings,  adds  these  words ;  Xa  grande  fadaiae  de  Momiagne,  fs 
a  escrit  qu^il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin  blanc-^-^^'gue  diaUtai^i 
faire  de  sqavoir  ce  qu^il  aime  f  *  For  my  part,  (says  Menbigie) 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wines.'  ^  What  the  devil  4g» 
fies  it  to  the  public,  (says  Scaliger)  whether  he  ia  a  lover  of  wUk 
wines  or  of  red  wines  ? ' 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotiatB  for  whm 
I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion,  I  mean  the  authors  of  wt 
moirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own,  ni 
who  raise  all  their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  wpttA. 

Most  of  our  modem  prefaces  savour  very  strongly  of  the  e^ 
tism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  Ike 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  ho  U 
it  to  pass  away  some  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  it 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper,  8tndioi,« 
conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject. 


-Id  populus  curat  scilicet. 


People  care  for  that  indeed. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  retder. 
In  works  of  humour,  especially  when  a  man  writes  under  t 
fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  one^s  self  may  giye  some  di- 
version to  the  public ;  but  I  would  advise  every  other  writer 
never  to  speak  of  himself,  unless  there  be  something  very  couft* 
derable  in  his  character :  though  I  am  sensible  this  rule  will  bi 
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of  little  use  in  the  world,  because  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publishing,  that  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
considerable  person. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such  as  are  ego- 
tists in  conversation  :  these  are  generally  the  yain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
have  nothing  else  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean  those  empty  conceited 
fellows,  who  repeat  as  sayings  of  their  own,  or  some  of  their  par- 
ticular friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
bom,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  the  world  has 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  very  guilty  of  this  absurdity  :  he  would  be  always 
laying  a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us, 
*  That  as  he  and  Jack  such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  t'other  of 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion ; '  upon  which  he 
would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join 
with  him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
him  out  of  Terence,  '  TuumnCy  obsecro  to,  hoc  dictum^  erat  f  ve- 
tus  crcdidi,^  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible,  and  having  a 
kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who  was  otherwise  a  good-na- 
t'lred  fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Gam- 
'>ridge  jests,  with  several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same 
nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  small  con- 
fusion to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  ap^ 
propriated  to  his  own  use,*  had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or 

■  Wliat  he  thought  wa»  a  new  eoneeU,  and  had  approprieUed  to  his  oum,  use. 
Tlie  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  (for  the  writer  kimaelf  in  a  careless  humour, 
appears  to  liave  done  so)  that  the  copulative  and,  connects  the  verbs^ 
thought,  and  appropriated,  whereas  it  connects  the  verb^  wa»  t^ud  approjtri- 
ated,  an  i  even  then,  the  last  of  these  verbs,  has  no  substantive  belonging 
to  it     for  the  passag^  if  regularly  pointed  and  filled  up^  stands  tha»— 
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his  ingenious  friends  were  eyer  heard  of.  This  had  §o  gooda 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  present  to  pam  for  a  maid 
plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  conyernation,  and  is  neyer  faeetkni 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 
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Penm  namque  ire  per  oobbm 
Temaqne,  tnctoaqae  IIUul^  oslumque  prcrfkandniii. 

Vim.  Oeor^  It.  W.. 
For  God  the  whole  created  mue  InsptroB ; 
Thro*  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  deptba,  ha  tlirowm 
HIb  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

DmYDxir. 

I  WAS  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fields,  'til 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.*  I  at  first  amused  myself  wift 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  in  tb 
western  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  amy  vd 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  anotbcr. 
Hill  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blaeness  of  tb 
^ther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enliyened  by  the  seiin 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  ptsae^ 
through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  wlute. 
To  compleat  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  thatcloQil- 
ed  majesty,  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  tbf  ev( 

what  (fu^)  he  thoiu/ht  was  a  new  conceit^  and  (he)  had  appropriated  to  hittti 
uxc.  Still,  to  make  ichat  the  nominative  eoMe  in  the  former  part  of  thiil«^ 
Bugc,  aud  the  accusative  in  the  latt<^r,  even  though  it  had  been  repeatNii 
its  I'lsKC,  as  it  i>4  not,  is  very  irrogularund  even  barharoue.  Tlie  whole m*? 
be  reformed  by  changing,  wa»^  into,  to  be — "  what  he  thought  to  be  t  M* 
conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use" — Quod  novum  nutabat  «ii 
dictum,  (b  sibi  vinaicaverat — H. 

•The  fine  imagery  of  this  introduction  is  presented  to  us  in  all  thatet 
and  beauty  of  expression. — H. 
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a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded,  and  dis- 
posed among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis- 
covered to  U3. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  seri- 
ous and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it,  in  that 
reflection,  *  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  works  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him  ?  '  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that 
infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns, 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heav- 
en of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered, 
and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short, 
whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  lit- 
tle insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity 
of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would 
scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  im- 
perceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in.  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves.     We 

VOL.VL— 26* 
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thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explib  t* 
manner  of  God^s  exiRtence,  by  telling  us,  *  Tliat  he  ooinpielMii 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment;  that  £teniity  ia  with  huii 
puncCum  stansj  a  fixed  point;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  u b 
finite  Instant:  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  exisUMeii 
either  past  or  to  corner : '  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Covkr 
alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven, 

Nothing  is  there  to  oome,  and  nothing  pas^ 
But  an  eternal  NOW  does  alwaya  last. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions  as  woiA 
that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them  ;  and  think  men  had  better 
own  their  ignorance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  men 
nothing,  and  which  indeed  are  self  con  trad  iotorj.  We  eanaot 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions,  when  we  meditate  on  him 
who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the 
source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  aod 
his  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us,  tlicrcfore,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that  as  some  being  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  Being  does  exist  after 
an  incomprehensible  manner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to 
have  existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  ex- 
istence. Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Divine  existence,  where  it 
tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  tint 
he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  endiiig; 
that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years ;  by  which,  and  the  like  expressions,  we  are 
taught  that  his  existence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  \s 
infinitely  different  from  the  existence  of  any  of  his  creatures, 
and  conset^uently  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  ad- 
equate conceptions  of  it. 
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In  the  first  revelation  that  he  makes  of  his  owTi  BeiBg,  he 
itUles  himself,  *  I  am  that  I  am;  *  ami  when  Moses  desirea  to 
m\f  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his  cmhaBsj  to  Pharaoh, 
hs  hiils  hiiit  say  thatj  *  I  am  hath  sent  jou,^  Our  great  Creutor, 
this  reTelation  of  himself^  does  in  a  oiauner  exclude  everj 
liE*g  else  from  a  real  existetjee,  and  diatinguishL^s  himself  from 
Bs  creatures,  as  the  only  Being  which  trtily  mnd  really^  exists* 
The  ancient  Platonio  notiooj  which  was  drawn  from  specwlatioDS 
et^rnitji  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revcktion  which  God 
made  of  himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  in 
reality  exists,  whose  esistence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  paat, 
present  and  to  come  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence^  and  something  which  h  like  it, 
tbaD  existence  itself.  He  only  properly  eiists  whose  eiistenoe 
Is  entirely  present ;  thjit  is,  in  other  words,  who  exists  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  hare  no 
idea  of 

I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  inference. 
How  can  we  sufficiently  prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  hefore 
our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  toeffable  goodness  sod  wisdom 
which  contrived  this  existence  for  finite  natures '^  What  must 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good- will,  which  prompted  our  Crea- 
tor to  adapt  existence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  nevesaary  ? 
eapeciaUy  when  we  couiider,  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the 
<>ompleat  possession  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himself  m  called 
It  and  separated  from  nothings  of  his  being  made  a  coosotous,  ft 
i>nmble,  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being  taken  in  as  a 
abiu'er  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  etemity,  wirhout 
king  swallowed  up  m  wonder,  In  praise,  in  adoration  !  It  \»^  m- 
ed,  a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  ratber  to  hi*  en- 
rtained  In  the  seereey  of  devotion  and  in  the  silence  of  the  sont^ 
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than  to  be  expressed  by  words.*  The  Sapreme  Being  has  not 
given  us  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and  magnify  neb 
unutterable  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  ilwaji 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  wiiieh 
cannot  be  finished,  will,  however,  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 
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—Stadium  tine  divlta  i 

Hob.  An  Poet  ▼.  409L 
Art  wfthoat  a  vein. 

Bosooiofov. 

I  LOOK  upon  the  play-house  as  a  world  within  itsel£  Thej 
have  lately  furnished  the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to  many  modem  tragedies. 
I  was  there  last  winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder,' 
which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  hitlierto  made 
use  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes,  who  plays  it 
off"  with  great  success.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more 
briskly  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  also  better  furlx?- 
lowed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  mention  a  violent  storm 
locked  up  in  a  great  chest  that  is  designed  for  the  Tempest. 

'Probably  an  alhision  to  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  improTed  method  of 
making  tliunder. — V.  Tatler.  with  notes,  vol.  v.  374. — C. 

■  This  sublime  passage,  with  many  others  of  the  like  stamp,  disiiersed 
through  Mr.  Addison's  Works  "i"y  let  us  see  how  unjust  the  «»bs»orvation 
is,  ihiit  lie  was  an  agreeable  writer  only.  But  the  natural  turn,  and  ea^V 
])orspicuit  V  of  his  expression,  imposes  on  the  judirment,  when  we  wi»ul5 
uuxke  an  estimate  of  his  eapacity.  There  is  so  little  effort  in  his  manner, 
thai  he  a^)p('arsto  want  force:  especially  to  those  who  have  fomud  their 
idea  of  this  quality,  on  some  later  models.  Such  will  tell  us.  that  this  at- 
tic  writer,  has  not  the  nerves  of  Monte.-quieu,  or  the  pomp  of  Bolingbrok«. 
Without  doubt.  But  neither  has  Livy  the  Convulsions  of  Tacitus^  nor 
Cicero,  let  me  add;  the  swagger  of  Seneca. — £L 
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They  are  also  provided  with  above  a  dozen  showers  of  snow, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unsuccessfal 
poets  artificially  cut  and  shreded  for  that  use.  Mr.  Eimer^s  Ed- 
gar is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in  order  to 
heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that  unfortunate 
prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decpration  to  a  piece  which  that 
great  critic  has  written  against. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be  such  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  those  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  is  a  rule  among  these 
gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but 
because  it  takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must  of  necessity 
be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first  precept  in  poetry  were 
not  to  please.  Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself: 
if  it  docs,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  established  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being 
so  exquisitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the 
Romans,  Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our 
misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us 
are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  to- 
gether with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  so  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  secondhand.  They  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,^ and'  not  by  any  notions  they 
have  cf  the  authors  themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  senti- 
ment, and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a 
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figaro  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  thej  tre 
very  deep,  because  thej  are  unintelligible.    The  ancient  critics  are 
full  of  the  praises  of  their  contemporaries ;  thej  discoTer  beiatiei 
which  escaped  the  obserration  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find 
out  reasons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  slips  and  ot«- 
sights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  smatterers  in  criticism  who  appetr 
among  us,  make  it  their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every 
new  production  that  gains  applause,  to  descry  imaginary  blemish- 
es, and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  passes  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece,  are  faults  and  errors.     Id  short, 
the  writings  of  these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the  aneieots. 
arc  like  the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
philosophers. 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance : 
which  was  probably  the  reason,  that  in  the  heathen  mythologv. 
Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somuus,  of  Darkni» 
and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  aeoom- 
plish  or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from 
others;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those  boautits 
in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.  Mai^v 
of  our  SODS  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by  the  name  of 
critics,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illustrious  an- 
cestors. They  are  oftea  led  into  those  numerous  absurdities,  in 
which  they  daily  iustruct  the  people,  by  not  considering,  that. 
First,  There  is  sometimes  a  gi eater  judgment  shewn  in  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and,  Secondly, 
That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is 
ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a  little  ge- 
nius, who  not  only  knows,  but  scrupulously  observes  them.* 

*  Some  have  made  bo  ridiculous  nn  use  of  ttiis  innxiin,  as  to  c^noiude 
from  it)  that  to  be  knowing  in  the  rules  of  art»  is  the  mark  of  a  little  geniu^ 
and  to  transgress  them  all,  the  glory  of  a  great  oue. — U. 
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Firit,  Wc  moy  often  lake  notlee  of  men  who  are  peTfectly  ao*  , 
luainlcd  wttb  aII  tbe  rtitoH  of  good  writings  and  Do^wttbstundiog  ' 
ebuic  to  depart  fi-nrii  thom  oo  citraordinary  occasions,  I  could 
givL'  instmuecs  out  of  al!  tJxe  tragic  writers  of  ootiqiiity  who  have 
shewn  ibeir  judgineDt  in  this  parUculatf  and  purposely  retreded 
from  an  established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  uittch  higher  heautj  than  the  obiorTation  of  such  a  rule  would 
liave  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  arehi< 
tecture  and  statuai^,  both  ancient  and  modern^  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  manterSj  which  haTC  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than 
a  more  aoi'urnte  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done. 
This  ofteu  arises  from  what  the  ItaliaoM  call  ihi^£mt(^  gnmde  la 
tbes©  artt,  which  i*  what  we  call  the  sublime  in  writingr) 

III  the  tiest  place»  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensible  that  there 
ii  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  gefiiiis  who  ib  igiiorant  of 
tbe  rules  of  art,  than  in  tbo^e  of  a  little  genius  who  knows  and  ' 
obderTCfl  ihem     It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  crpposition  to  the  Little  artificial  eayillers  of  his  time  : 

Quorum  KmulnH  exopUt  negUgenttAm 
PotiJbi  qaAm  iffl^raiin  obi«ur«m  ditigcatiam. 

m 

*  Who4i  Bif  Iig«n4s«  ht  would  rmth«r  iinitnte,  thao 
the«c  ni«a*i  obaeare  dilfg«iic&* 


A  critic  may  bare  the  a&me  eoniiolation  iu  the  ill  success  of  hia 
Isj,  is  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a  pa* 
lieiitj    That  he  wa*  killed  sttundmi  artem.  TOur  inimitable 
^Shakespear  i»  a  stumbling-block  to  f  he  whole  tribe  of  thcie  rigid  i 
qritici.     Who  would   not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  wh«f«i 
tbife  ia  not  a  singk  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  produc^ 
Hon  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  in  not  one  of  tliem  TioUtedj  , 
Shaleeape&r  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetTj,  mni 
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may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pjrrfaiu^5  ring,  whieb,  aa  PIidj 
tells  us,  had  the  figare  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mofles  in  the  rom 
of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without  any 
help  from  art.* 
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lamoe  igltar  Uadu,  qaod  de  saplciitibat  alter 
Ridebat,  qautlea  a  limine  moverat  anam 
Protoleratque  pedom ;  jlebat  ooatrartna  alter  f 

Jmr.  Set  X.  S8. 
Win  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  parsoM  by  several  ways  T 
One  pity'd,  one  oond^mn'd,  the  woeftil  times; 
One  langhM  at  follies,  one  lamented  ertmes. 

I>BTI>BM. 

Mankiio)  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious,  who, 
both  of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  species,  so  long  as 
tliey  keep  their  respective  humours  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighbouring  extreme  ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one 
to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other  to  a  fantastic 
levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilst  thev 
diffuse  a  cheerfulness  through  conversation*  at  proper  seasons  aad 
on  proper  occasions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to 
society,  when  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited  to  it  For 
though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the  pro- 
perty of  reason,  the  excess  of  it  has  been  always  considered  as 
the  mark  of  folly. 

•  This  18  the  prettiest  and  j^ndr^l  compliment  that  was  ever  pai«T 
to  our  great  poet.  For,  thoujrh  all  (he  8eed9  of  poetry  are  to  bcs/ouiid  in 
Ills  works,  it  is  only  for  the  true  critic  to  i)oint  them  out,  and  tell  us  which 
thev  are:  just  as  what  we  call  Lusu^  Natura  owe  much  of  their  beauty, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  minner,  their  exist  once,  to  Uie  tai«te  and  ingenuity  uf 
the  Tirtuoaa — H". 
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On  tbo  other  side^  Berionanesi  has  its  bflautr  wlitlet  it  is  ml* 
tended  wiili  cbcerfulDesa  and  bumiinitj^  &tid  does  not  coaie  m 
nti^tiBonMy  to  pall  tbe  gooti  ImitiQiir  of  those  with  wham  we 
converse. 

These  two  aet8  of  men^  notwlthatandmg  thej  each  of  tli« 
fthiue  in  tiieir  respective  charftctcrs,  are  apt  to  bear  a  uatur 
Aversion  and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

Wliftt  h  more  nsual,  than  to  hear  men  of  serioua  tempers^ 
mod  austere  moralft^  enlarging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
^ouiig  and  gay  part  of  the  speoiea  ;  whilst  they  look  with  a  kind 
f  horror  upon  suoh  pomps  and  diversians  at  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  onlpahle  when  they  draw  the  mind  U>q 
much  ? 

t  j^onld  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  pftnage  in  the  aeooant 
which  Mr,  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life^  wherein  he  repreaenti  it 
sa  a  great  blessing,  that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  eacaptd . 
tting  a  place  at  court 

It  tnnftt^  indeed^  bo  eonfeaaed  tliat  levity  of  temper  takea  a 
an  off  hia  guard,  and  opens  a  paaa  to  his  soul  for  any  tempta^ 
'lion  that  assaults  it.     Tt  favours  all  the  approaehes  of  Yiee«  aodi 
wedcena  all  the  rtsiatance  of  virtue.     For  which  reason  a  re- 
nownod  atatesinati  in  Queen  Elizaheth's  days,  after  having  retired 
from  court  and  public  business,  in  order   to  give  hitnself  up  to 
the  duties  of  religion ;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  used  to  visit 
himi  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  ^  Be  serious/ 
An  enuneut  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  mind,  speaking  of 
m  gf^t  advantage  of  a  serious  and  composed  temper,  wisheii, 
ery  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  had  Tropbon- 
i*a  cave  in  his  possession;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute 
ore  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  workhouses  and 
idewells  in  Europe, 

e  bivt  ft  very  particular  deicrtption  of  tliis  cave  in  Pauai- 
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ensues  a  chasm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looka  modesi  ami^' 
'  Sir,^  says  my  antagonist,  '  yon  may  easilj  know  his  meaaing  tf 
his  gaping ;  I  suppose  he  designs  his  ohaam,  as  yon  call  it,  fbra 
hole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  belieye  it  will  hardly  serve  hia  tan. 
Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  B— y^  aai 
T — t's  treated  after  so  scurrilous  a  manner  ? '  ^  I  oamiot  lor  mj 
life,  (says  I,)  imagine  who  the  Spectator  means  : '  '  No  I  {mp 
he,) Your  humble  servant,  sir  1 '  Upon  which  he  flung  tie- 
self  back  in  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  tuM 
upon  the  old  lethargic  gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  feui 
was  his  great  admirer.  The  whig,  however,  had  begun  to  eot- 
ceive  a  good  will  towards  me,  and  seeing  my  pipe  ont^TOj 
generously  offered  me  the  use  of  his  box  :  but  I  declined  it  vili 
great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about  that  time  ii 
another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  refleetiif 
with  myself,  upon  that  gross  tribe  of  fools,  who  may  be  tensed 
the  Overwisc,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  thk 
censorious  age,  which  a  weak  head  may  not  construe  into  priTtfe 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  tmsa 
and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatised,  but  finds  out  one  or 
other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow,  in  the  country,  who,  upon  rea<fo| 
over  '  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  had  written  the  names  of  sevenl 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned 
by  that  excellent  author :  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  'squire,  chnr^ 
wardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  parish.  This  book,  with  these  extnor- 
dinary  marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
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schei  m  anotUer  world.  For  wbaterc?  prflijudices  md  error*! 
linmau  nature  Ilea  under;  we  fiuJ  that  lilther  reafltin,  or  Lrmlition 
from  our  first  fiarenta,  h&s  disooTer&d  to  alJ  people  aoiiietbjtig  io 
tbt^Bt?  great  points  whicb  Kears  antilogy  to  tratb|  and  to  tLo  doo- 
trmes  opened  to  uh  by  divine  rcvektion.  I  was  lately  di^coura- 
iDg  on  tbis  subject  witb  a  learn cid  peraon  wbo  lias  been  very 
snucb  oourcTSMit  among  tb^  iiilmbitaitts  of  tbe  more  western  pftrta 
of  Afrb/  Upon  bia  eonvershig  with  #ereral  in  tlmt  country,  he 
t^lls  mc  tbiit  ihcir  uotiona  of  hcuven,  or  of  a  future  stftte  of  bap- 
pitiesi,  19  tUii,  *  That  every  tbing  we  tbero  wish  for  wiU  imm«^ 
diately  pre8«»ut  itsolf  to  lis.  Wo  find,  (»ay  tbej)  our  t*ouls  are  of 
such  a  nature  tliat  tbey  retpire  variety,  and  arc  not  eapuble  of 
being  nlwiiiyi  doiigbted  witb  the  same  objeeta.  Tho  Supreme 
Bcingf  ibereforc,  in  oompUnnee  with  tbis  toeto  of  bnppiucsd 
wbtcb  be  bas  planted  in  ibe  soul  of  lunn^  will  mise  up  from  time 
to  time,  (say  tbe_v)  every  gratifioatiou  wbicb  it  is  in  tbu  bujuour 
to  be  pleased  witb.  If  we  wisb  to  be  in  grovos  or  bower i,  amorijf 
rmining  Btreams  or  falls  of  water,  we  sball  immediately  fii^d  our- 
twelves  in  tbe  midst  of  aiioli  a  scene  as  we  de^Lre.  If  wtv  would 
bo  entertained  witb  musio  and  the  melody  of  souuda,  tbc  concert 
riscA  upon  our  wkh^  ajid  tbe  whale  region  about  us  is  ^ed  witb 
banuooy.  In  short,  every  desire  will  be  foOowed  by  fruition, 
«nd  whatever  a  man's  ineltnatiou  directs  him  to^  will  be  present 
witb  bim.  Nor  is  it  material  whetber  tbe  Supreme  Power  crcati!** 
Iti  eonformity  to  our  wisbei,  or  wbether  lie  only  producer  sueb  a 
ohange  in  our  imagination,  as  makoia  ug  believe  oujselves  eouver- 
sant  among  those  scenea  which  delight  us.  Our  bappine^s  will 
be  the  jiame,  whether  it  proceed  from  extermil  objcels,  or  from  the 
intpresaioni  of  tbe  Deity  upon  our  own  private}  fanelcss,'  Tbis  la 
the  recount  wbicb  I  have  received  from  my  leamed  fneud.    Not* 

•  Si>me  i>upfMJBi3  hii  fmtinir, — V.  vol.  Ut,  p.  U  ;  no  J  if  ♦o»  tlii*  |Mjmr  wm 
rilt«u  luu^  Ivi^r^i  it  w»M  pubiWlicid,  f«>r  L  Adiliaoa  ciicd  UOS,— U* 

VmH^VL — id 
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withstanding  thiB  Bjstem  of  belief  be  in  general  Yery  ehimericil 
and  visionary,  there  is  something  snblime  in  its  manner  of  eoD- 
sidering  the  inflaence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  souL  It  Im 
also,  like  most  other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon  these 
important  points,  it  has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  trath,  as  it  sup- 
poses the  souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state  of 
pvitvui  happiness,  that  in  this  state  there  will  be  no  barren  hopes, 
nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can 
desire.  But  the  particular  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased 
with  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  reflection  upon 
human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures  which  it  supposes 
the  souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in  another  world. 
This  I  think  highly  probable  from  the  dictates  both  of  reason 
and  revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and 
inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  lior- 
self  in  many  different  ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  sec,  and  hear,  love,  and  discourse,  and  apply  herself  to 
many  other  the  like  exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures ;  but 
what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exe^ci^e  of  any 
of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  proper  ob- 
jects ;  she  can  bo  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  niom- 
ory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perceptioc. 
Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects 
aeconimodated  to  its  proper  relish.  Doctor  Tillotson  somewhero 
says,  that  he  will  not  presume  to  determine  in  what  consists  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God  Almighty  is  capable  cf 
making  the  soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  diflferent  ways.  Beaiiles 
those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
in  this  life ;  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  maay 
eminent  divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of 
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od  iti^u  made  perfect^*  as  well  as  ue\^  ummm  in  tlielr  gl^irlfied 
Ilea     TLis  wo  arc  iure  of,  tlial  thero  wiH  lie  new  ubjoclj 
liiretl  to  all  tljosc  facilities  wiiicti  atft  casontinl  to  aa. 

We  arc,  likewise,  to  take  fiolieo,  that  everj  partJdulrtr  facullj 
I  capablti  of  behig  euj ployed  on  a  verj  great  varietj  of  abjacts, 
^6  uud«*rittAndbg,  for  exaiijpk,  may  be  happy  in  the  cotiU'mpla- 
m  of  moral,  imtaral,  matbcuiutleal,  and  other  kinds  of  trutlj. 

K'^he  meiaory,  like^vige,  tDsy  tarn  its^jlf  to  au  itilitiita  iiiuitiliida 
objeets,  especially  when  tho  ioul  ghall  lia?e  passed  throirgh 
D  Bpace  of  iiiao}'  inilliotis  of  ycnrs^  ar»fl  sbaJl  refieL-t  with  pW- 
t^  on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faicultj  nmy  be  con- 
ered  ta  the  saine  exttut 
We  cannot  question^  biii  that  the  bappine&a  of  a  aoul  will  be 
hquate  to  hi  nature^  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  facul- 
t  wbieh  arc  to  lie  useless  and  unetuployed.  The  huppitH^iss  la 
to  bo  the  happttieBs  of  the  whole  manj  and  we  may  i^asily  con* 
^Br€»  to  oarselvea  the  happmesi  of  the  aoul,  whilst  any  otio  of  ita 
^tultiea  la  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may 
bo  of  a  more  exalted  oat u re,  in  proporliou  aa  the  faculty  em- 
ployed IS  80  ;  but  as  tbe  whole  ionl  acts  in  the  eiof  Uori  of  any 
«tta  particular  powers,  the  whole  soul  iei  bappy  In  the  pi  ensure 
leh  anses  from  auy  of  its  particutar  aets.  For  notwithstand- 
ing,  as  baa  been  before  hinted^  and  aa  It  baa  been  takeu  nutiuo 
of  by  one  of  tho  greatest  modem  philosophers,  we  divide  the  foul 
into  several  powers  and  facnUieSj  there  la  no  eueh  division  in  the 
itself,  since  it  is  tbo  wlnAa  houI  that  remembera,  understam^ 
Ha,  or  inmgtnos.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  niemory^  uu* 
rstanding,  will,  imn||inution,  and  tho  like  faculties,  m  for  thr 
ttT  ouabUng  us  tt>  expreiss  ouraelvi^i^  in  such  ftbstract^'d  aub* 
Bta  of  speeuhitioti,  nut  tti^t  iIiltl*  ih  auy  such  divisiiin  in  tbcj 
ilaelt 
Setlng  then  that  tbe  &oul  haa  many  different  faeultieit,  or,  Ln 
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other  words,  many  difforent  ways  of  aofing ;  that  it  can  be  in 
tensely  pleased,  or  made  happy,  by  all  these  different  fkcnlties. 
or  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latcLt 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  thac 
we  cannot  belicYe  the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which  Is 
of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  these  faculties  is  tra&- 
sccndently  pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of  another  world  L<» 
to  bo  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man;  who  can, question,  hut 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speakir.c 
of;*  and  that  this  fulness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thosi- 
pleasures  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  reeciviii'^. 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if  we  <>b 
serve  the  nature  of  variety,  with  regard  to  the  mind  of  mau. 
The  soul  docs  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  bent.  Tl.*^ 
faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  additnji- 1 
pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  objects,  about  which  they  m-/ 
conversant. 

Revelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  uiuKr 
the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happiiii'>-. 
In  the  description  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  represents  to  us  vM 
those  objects  which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imngiLa- 
tion.  In  very  many  places,  it  iiitiuiatos  to  us  all  the  happiiit'>> 
which  the  understanding  can  possibly  receive  in  that  state,  whcro 
all  things  shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall  know,  even  as  w- 
are  known  ;  the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  h>ve,  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerahl'' 
host  of  angels,  and  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  ari- 
likewise  revealed  to  us  in  several  parts  of  the  holy  writiii-^> 
There  are  also  mentioned  those  hierarchies,  or  governments,  i" 
which  the  blessed  shall  bo  ranged  one  above  another,  and  in 
which  wc  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  will  likewise? 
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consist ;  for  it  will  not  be  there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one 
is  aiming  at  power  and  superiority  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  will  find  that  station  the  most  proper  for  him  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  will  probably  think  that  he  could  not  have  been  so 
happy  in  any  other  station.  These,  and  many  other  particulars, 
are  marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  several  ingredients  of  our 
happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  imply  such  a  variety  of  joys,  and 
such  a  gratification  of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I 
have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  cherubims  are  a  set  of 
angels  who  know  most,  and  the  seraph ims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Whether  this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imagin- 
ary, I  shall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
among  the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some  one  who  will 
be  more  pleased  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of  an- 
other, and  this,  perhaps,  according  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous 
liabits  or  inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every 
one  of  their  faculties,  and  the  respective  miseries  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But  leaving  this  to 
the  reflection  of  my  readers.  I  shall  conclude,  with  observing  how 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the 
being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for  having  made  the  soul 
susceptible  of  pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We  see  by 
what  a  variety  of  passages,  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man.  How  wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is  framed, 
to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions,  and  taste  the  goodness  of  its 
Creator.  We  may,  therefore,  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture 
and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to 
him,  who  has  encompassed  us  with  such  profusion  of  blessings, 
and  opened  in  us  so  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them. 
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There  oanuot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God  has  designed 
ns  for  a  state  of  future  happiness,  and  for  that  heayen  which  be 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the 
soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  mncb 
biles.  He  would  never  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and 
have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  od 
such  objects  as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  tbe 
inward  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  gratifications,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life.  We  should,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  take  care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this  his  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intention  towards  us,  and  make  those  faculties  which  lie 
formed  as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to 
be  the  instruments  of  pain  and  punishmeut.* 

•  Tlie  speculations,  from  No.  657,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  tht-  ?|>ec- 
tatorial  Club  was  dissolved,  are  extremely  well  written ;  hut  wo  mav  ob- 
perve  of  them  nil,  lliat  ihey  turn  on  general  sulyects,  niul  aro  stuh  a: 
niijrht  have  found  a  place  in  any  other  paper,  as  well  as  tliis.  So  that  it 
was  high  time  to  drop  the  name  of  Spectator,  and  to  continuo  the^o  04>av4 
jn  a  dmerent  plan. — -II. 
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